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DO YOU GIVE YOUR AUTOMOBILE the same 


consideration you would a fine horse? 


If you do, you won’t abuse it by letting any repair 
parts be put in that are not the genuine product 
of the original car or equipment manufacturers. 


Fortunately you can be sure of genuine parts for 
the electrical system — if you own a Dodge 
Brothers, Reo, Franklin, or other North East 
equipped car —- by always going to an Authorized 
Service Station or any other place where you 
find the Yellow Boxes that distinguish GENUINE 
North East Service Parts from Toadstool sub- 
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The Happy Isles 


A NOVEL—PART II 
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BASIL 


KING 


The Wild Olive, ete 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I 


infant heir of a rich New York family is stolen from his nurse in Centra! Park by a woman 


ind has bee 


n unhinged by the death of her own child. 


The boy, called Tom Coburn, or Whitelaw 


pa sturdy, handsome youngster in spite of tenement food and surroundings, and gives to the crazed 


he calls “*Mudda” the affection of his lovable, 
for shoplifting, and talcen to jail, while he 


of a Home, 
VIl 


| |" woke to his first Christmas. 

That is, he woke to find a chair 
drawn up beside his cot and stocked 
with little presents. He had never had 
It had not been his 
mother’s custom to make them. Since 
she gave him what she could afford, and 
they shared everything in common, 
would have to her 
superfluous. 

But here were half a dozen parcels 
done up in white paper and tied with 
red ribbon, and on them he could read 
hisname. At least, he could read Tom, 
while he guessed from the length of the 
word and the initial W that the other 
name was Whitelaw. 
‘Tom Whitelaw now! 

Copyright, 


presents before. 


presents seemed 


So he was to be 
The fact seemed 
1923, 


by Harper & 


honest nature. When he is seven years old, she is 


is cared for on Christmas Eve by the kind-hearted 


who tries to comfort him in his loneliness and fe ar of what is to happe n to him. 


to make a change in his identity. He 
stowed it away in the back of his mind 
for later meditation, in order to feast his 
soul on the mystic bounty of Santa 
Claus. 

He knew who Santa Claus was. He 
had often seen him in the windows of 
the big stores, surrounded by tempting 
packages, and driving reindeer harnessed 
toasleigh. He knew that he drove over 
the roofs of houses, down chimneys, and 
out through grates. Somewhere, too, he 
harbored the suspicion that this was only 
childish talk, and that the real Santa 
Claus must be a father or a mother, or 
in this case Mrs. Crewdson; only both 
childish talk and fact simmered without 
conflict in his brain. It was easier to 
think that a supernatural goodwill had 
brought him this profusion than that 
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drawn up beside his cot and stocked 
with little presents. He had never had 
It had not been his 
Since 


presents before. 
mother’s custom to make them. 
she gave him what she could afford, and 
they shared everything in common, 
would her 
superfluous. 

But here were half a dozen parcels 
done up in white paper and tied with 
red ribbon, and on them he could read 
At least, he could read Tom, 
while he guessed from the length of the 
word and the initial W that the other 
name was Whitelaw. So he was to be 
Tom Whitelaw now! The fact seemed 
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soul ul of Santa 
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He knew who Santa Claus was. He 
had often seen him in the windows of 
the big stores, surrounded by tempting 
packages, and driving reindeer harnessed 
toasleigh. He knew that he drove over 
the roofs of houses, down chimneys, and 
out through grates. Somewhere, too, he 
harbored the suspicion that this was only 
childish talk, and that the real Santa 
Claus must be a father or a mother, or 
in this case Mrs. Crewdson; only both 
childish talk and fact simmered without 
conflict in his brain. 
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commonplace hands, which had never 
done much for him hitherto, should all 
of a sudden be busy on his behalf. 

Raising himself on his elbow, his first 
thought came with the bubbling of a 
“My mudda is in jail!” His 
second was in the nature of a corollary, 
“But she'll like it when I tell her that 
Santa Claus took care of her little boy.” 
The deduction gave him permission to 
enjoy himself. 


sob. 


At first he only gazed in 
that hardly what 


neath these snowy coverings. 


a rapture 
was be- 
What he 
was to get was secondary to the fact 
that he vetting something. For 
the first time in his life he was taken 

into that vast family of boys and girls 

for 


vuessed at 


Was 


significance. 
Up to this morning he had stood outside 
of it) wistfully—vearning, 
vet condemned to stand aloof. 


whom Christmas has 
hoping, and 
Now, if 
his mudda hadn't been in jail... 

The parcels were larger and smaller. 
Beginning with the smallest, he = ar- 
ranged them according to size. Merely 
to touch them sent a thrill through his 
frame. The smallest was round like an 
orange and vet vielded to pressure. He 
was almost sure it a rubber ball. 
He could have been quite sure, only that 


Was 


he preferred the condition of suspense. 
It was long before he could bring 


himself to untie the first red ribbon bow, 
his surprise on finding a rubber ball 
being no less keen than if he hadn't 
ball on. first 
taking it between his fingers. A hand- 
kerchief laid out flat, making the second 
parcel seem bigger than it was, sent 


known it was a rubber 


him up in the scale of social promotion. 
By way of candies, nuts, a toothbrush 
with tooth paste, he came to the largest 
of all, a History of Mankind, written in 
words of one syllable, and garnished 
with highly-colored pictures of various 
racial types. If only his mother hadn't 
been in jail 2 

That his mother was no longer in 
jail was a fact he learned later in the 
day. It was a day of extremes, of quick 
rushes of rapture out of which he would 
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fall suddenly, to go away somew! 
moan. When he begged, as he 

every hour or two, to be taken 

jail, he could be distracted by ro 

with the other children, most of + 

some such case as his own, or by ' 
novelty in the life. To eat turkey and 
plum pudding at the head of 
three long tables, each seating twelve 


or fourteen, was to be raised to a point 
of social eminence bevond which jj 
seemed there could be nothing more to 
reach. But in the midst of this prid 
the hard facts would recur to him, and 
turkey and plum pudding choke hin) 

That something had happened he 
began to infer when his beloved police- 
man appeared at the home in the after- 
noon. Having seen him enter, the }o\ 
ran up to him. 

“Oh, mister, are you going to take 
me to the jail?” 

Mister patted him on the head, though 
he answered, absently, “Not just now, 
sonny. You know you're goin’ to have 
a Christmas Tree. 
Miss Honiton.” 

Miss Honiton, one of the day matrons, 
having appeared at the end of the hall, 
the policeman turned him about by the 
shoulders. 

“Now be off with you and play. This 
has got to be private.” 

He took himself off but only to the 
end of the hall, where they didn’t notice 
that he lingered. He lingered because 
he knew that, whatever the mystery, it 
had something to do with him. 

He caught, however, no more than 
words which he couldn’t understand 
Cyanide of potassium! Only his quick 
ear and retentive memory enabled him 
to lav hold of syllables so difficult. His 
mother had taken something or hadn't 
taken something, he couldn’t make out 
which. All he saw was that both of 
his friends looked grave. Miss Honiton 


I've come to see 


summing up their consultation, 
“T'll let him enjoy the Christmas 
Tree before saying anything about it.” 
The policeman answered, regretfully : 
“Do you think you must?” 
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MRS. CREWDSON TALKED WITH VEILED, CONFIDENTIAL FRANKNESS 
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*“T know I must. He ought to be told. 
He has a right to know. He might 
resent it later if we didn’t tell him now.” 

“Very well, sister. I leave it to you.” 

The door having closed on this friend, 
Tom Whitelaw, so to call him hence- 
forth, made his way into the room where 
the Christmas Tree was presently to be 
lighted up. But he had no heart for the 
spectacle. There was something new. 
In the grip of the forces which controlled 
his life he felt helpless, small. Even his 
companions in misfortune, as all these 
children were, could be relatively light- 
hearted. They could clap their hands 
when the Tree began to burn with 
magic fires, and take pleasure in the 
presents handed out to them. He could 
not. He was waiting for something to 
be told to him—something he had a right 
to know. 

One by one, the presents were cut 
from the Tree; one by one the children 
went up to receive this addition to what 
Santa Claus had brought them in the 
morning. His own name was among the 
last. When it was called he went for- 
ward perfunctorily at first, and then 
with a sudden inspiration. 

His package was handed him, not by 
one of the matrons but by a beaming 
voung lady from outside. As she bent 
to deliver it he had his question ready. 


“Please, miss, what's cyanide of 


potassium?” 

He had repeated the words to himself 
so often during the half hour since first 
hearing them that he pronounced them 
distinctly. The young lady laughed. 

“Why, L think it’s a deadly poison.” 
She turned to the matron nearest her. 


“What is evanide of potassium? This 
dear little boy wants to know.” 

But the dear little boy had already 
walked soberly back to his seat. While 
the other children made merry with their 
presents he sat with his on his lap, and 
reflected. Poison was something that 
killed people. He knew that. In one of 
the houses where they had lived a woman 
had taken poison, and two days later he 
had seen her carried out in a long black 
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The impression had ren 
with him poignantly. 

He had no inclination to ery. 
could bring little relief in this ki 
cosmic catastrophe. If his mothe 
taken poison and was to be carrie: 
in a long black box, everything that 
made up his world would have colla 
He could only wait submissively ti 
thing he ought to know was told to 

It was told when the giving of 
presents over, and the chil 
flocked out of the room to get ready for 
their Christmas supper. Miss Henit« 
was waiting near the door. 

“Come into my office, dear. 
to ask you a few questions.” 

Miss Honiton’s office was a mixture of 
office and sitting room, in that it had 
furniture offset by phot 
graphs and knicknacks. Sitting at be 
desk, she turned to the lad, who stov 
as if to attention, a long thin sy: 
pathetic face, stamped with practica 
acumen. 

“T wanted to ask you if besides your 
mother you have any relations.” 

His dark blue eyes, deep set beneat| 
his bushy brows, she thought the most 
serious and earnest she had ever seen 
in any of the hundreds of homeless litt!e 
boys she had had to deal with. 

“No, miss.” 

““No brothers or sisters, no uncles or 
aunts?” 

“No, miss.” 

“Didn't your 
to see anyone?” 

**No, miss.” 

“Well, then, didn’t anyone ever come 
to see her?” 

*“No, miss.” 

To the point she was trying to reach 
she went round by another way. Where 
did they live? How long had they lived 
there? Where had they lived before 
that? How long had they lived in that 
place? He answered to the best of his 
recollection, but when it came to their 
flittings from tenement to tenement, 
and from town to town, his recollection 
didn’t take him very far. Miss Honiton 


box. 


was 


Iw 


business 


mother ever take you 
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nderstood that she might as 
wstion a bird as to its migrations. 
fora minute she said nothing, turning 
un her mind the various ways of 
ing her painful news, when he 
himself asked, suddenly: 
is my mudda dead? 
lhe question was so direct that she 







ar 






felt it deserved a direct answer. 
* Ves, dear.” 
“Did 


rovether for the big words 






himself 


did 


she he pulled 





she 





ike evanide of potassium?” 
“Yes, dear; so I understand 
“Will they take her away in a long 
black box?” 
She'll buried, dear, of 
fhere’ll have to be a funeral some- 





ry 







be course. 






\\ he re. 


“Can I go to it?” 







“Yes, dear, certainly. T'll go with 
vou myself.” 
He said nothing more, and. Miss 





Honiton felt the futility of trying to 
omfort him. There was no opening 
for comfort in that stony little face. All 
she could suggest to break the tension 
was to ask if he wouldn’t like his supper. 

He went to his supper and ate it. He 
ite it ruminantly, speechlessly. What 
iad happened to him he could not 
ieasure; what was before him he could 
not probe. All he knew of himself was 
that he had become a clod of misery, 
nothing to temper his 













almost 
lesolation. 

‘Two big tears rolled down his cheeks 

ithout his being aware of it. They 
did not, however, escape the eyes of a 
little girl who sat near him. 

“Who's a cry-baby?” she shrieked, 
to the entertainment of the lookers-on. 
She pointed at him with her spoon. “A 
big boy like that cryin’ for his 
momma!” . 

He accepted the scorn as a tonic. “A 
big boy like that cryin’ for his 
1omma,” were the words with which 
e kept many a pang during the next 
w days from being more than a tearless 
nguish, 

Miss Honiton was as good as her 
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word as to going with him to the rooms 
which housed the long black box. This 
he understood to be all that now repre- 
sented his mudda. She had tried to 
explain the place as an “undertaker’s 
parlor,” but the words were outside his 
vocabulary. In the same way the why 
and the wherefore of the ceremony were 
outside his intelligence. He and Miss 
Honiton went into the dim room, and 


stood near the thing he heard men- 
tioned as “the body.” After some 


mumbled reading they went out again, 
and back to the Swindon Street Home. 

Back in the Swindon Street Home he 
was still without a wherefore or a why. 
He got up, he washed, he dressed, he 
ate, he went to bed again. He was in a 
dormitory now with three other little 
boys, all of them too deep in the prob- 
lems of parents in jail or in parts un- 
known to offer him much fellowship. 
They cried when they were left alone in 
bed, or they cried in their sleep; but 
they cried. It was his own pride, and 
in no small measure his strength, that 
he didn’t cry, unless he cried in dreams. 

Everyone was good to him, Mrs. 
Crewdson and Miss Honiton especially, 
but no one could give him the clue to 
life which instinctively he clutched for. 
That one. didn’t stay forever in the 
Swindon Street Home he could see from 
observation. The children he had 
found there went away; other children 


came. Some of these stayed but a night 
or two. None of them stayed much 


longer. By those sixth and seventh 
senses which children develop when they 
are in trouble he divined that confer- 
ences were taking place on his behalf. 
Now and then he detected glances shot 
toward him by the matrons in discussion 
which told him that he was being talked 


about. It was easy to deduce that he 
was in the Swindon Street Home 


longer than was the custom because 
they didn’t know what to do with him. 
He inferred that they didn’t know what 
to do with him from the many questions 
which many people asked. 
it was a man, more times it was a 


Sometimes 
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woman, but the questions were always 
along the lines of those of Miss Honiton 
as he came out from the children’s 
Christmas Tree. Had he any relatives? 
Had he any friends? If he had they 
ought to look after him. It was hard 
for these kindly people to believe that 
he had no claim whatever on any 
member of the human race. 

He began to hear the words, a State 
ward. Though they meant nothing to 
him at first, he strove, as he always did, 
with new words and expressions, to find 
their application. ‘Then one evening, as 
Mrs. Crewdson was putting him to bed, 
she told him that that was what he had 
become. 

“You see, darling, now that your 
father and mother are both dead, the 
whole country is going to adopt you. 
Isn't that nice? And it isn’t everything. 
You're going to have a home—not a 
home like this—what we call an insti- 
tution—but a real home—with a real 
father and mother in it, and real brothers 
and sisters.” 

He took this stolidly. He was not to 
he moved now by anything that could 
happen. A waif on the world, the world 
had the right to pitch him in any 
direction that it chose. All he could do 
with his own desires was to beat them 
into submission. He mustn’t ery! His 
fears and his griefs alike focussed them- 
selves into that resolve. It was the only 
way in which he could translate his 
stout-hearted will to endure. 


Vill 
To conduct him to his new home, 
Mrs. Crewdson gave up the whole of 
the morning she was supposed to spend 
in sleep after her all-night vigil. The 
home was in a little town a short dis- 
tance up the Hudson. Though the rail- 


way journey was not long, it was the 
longest he had ever taken, and, once the 
river came within view, it was not with- 
His spirits began 
to rise with a sense of new adventure. 


out its excitements. 


There were things to look at, bridges, 


steamers, & man-o’-war at a 

lumber yards, coal sheds, an oy» 
exhibit of mortuary monuments 

high overhead the clear cold blu 
January sky. On the other side « 
river the wooded heights made a 
brown bastion, flecked here and | 
with snow. 

As he had not asked where they 
going, or the composition of the fa 
with whom the Guardian of Stat 
Wards was placing him, his protect ress 
permitted him to make his own is- 
coveries. New faces, new contacts, ney 
necessities, would help him to forget 
the old. 

They got out at the station of Har 
frey. Mrs. Crewdson carried the suit 
case containing the wardrobe rescued 
when they had searched the rooms whic!) 
he and his mother had occupied last. 
In front of the station they got on a 
ramshackle street car, which = zig- 
zagged up the face of the bank, rising 
steeply from the river, so reaching the 
little town. They turned sharply at the 
top of the ridge to run through the one 
long street. It was a mean-looking 
street of drab wooden dwellings and 
drab wooden shops, occupied mostly by 
people dependent on the grand sei- 
gneurs of the neighboring big “places.” 
An ugly schoolhouse, an ugly engine 
house, two or three ugly churches, 
further defied that beauty of which God 
had been so generous. 

Having got out at a corner at which 
the car stopped, they walked to a small 
wooden house with a mansard_ roof, 
standing back from the street. It was 
a putty-colored house, with window and 
door frames in flecked, anzmic yellow 
Perched on the edge of the ridge, it had 
three stories at the back and but two 
in front. What had once been an 
orchard had dwindled now to three or 
four apple trees, the rest of the ground 
heing utilized as a chicken run. As the 
day was sunny, a few Plymouth Rocks 
were scratching and pecking in the yard 

Having turned in here, they found 
themselves expected, the front door 
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opening before they reached the cement 
slab in front of it. 
all for Mrs. Crewdson, who was plainly 
an old friend. The boy went in only 
because Mrs. Crewdson went in, and in 


The greetings were 


the same way proceeded to a cheery, 
shabby sitting room. Here there were 
books and magazines about, while a 
canary in a cage began to sing as soon 
To a homeless little 
boy the haven was so sweet that he 
forgot to take off his cap. 

The first few minutes 
consumed in questions as to this one 
and that one, relatives apparently, to- 


as he heard voices. 


were 


gether with data given and received as 
to certain recognized Mrs. 
Crewdson was getting better of her 
headaches, but Mrs. ‘Tollivant — still 
suffered from her varicose veins. Only 
when these preliminaries were out of the 
way and Mrs. Crewdson had thrown off 
her outer wraps, was the introduction 
accomplished. 


maladies. 


‘Tom, 
dear, this is Mrs. Tollivant who's going 
to take care of you. Your cap, Tom! I 
imagine,” she continued, with an apolo- 
getic smile, “you'll find manners very 
rudimentary.” 

Obliged. to take an early train back 
to New York, Mrs. Crewdson talked 
with veiled, confidential frankness. A 
boy of seven could not be supposed to 
seize the drift of her cautious phraseol- 
ogy, even if he heard some of it. 

So you know the main features of 
. . I told them it wouldn't 
be fair to you to let you assume so much 
responsibility without your knowing the 
. . With children of your own 
to think of, you couldn’t expose them 
to a harmful influence unless vou were 
put in a position to take every precau- 
tion against . . . Not that we've seen 
anything ourselves. . . . But, of course, 
after such a bringing up there can’t but 

. And 

.. ['m sure you'll find 
Personally, I haven't seen 
a human being in a long time to whom 
my heart has gone . Only there it is. 


“So I've brought you the boy! 


“ 


the case. 


whole. 


be traces. such good 
terial there. 


it so. 
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An inheritance which 


be er 

He didn’t feel betrayed. He 
nothing to resent. Mrs. Crewdso: 
proved herself his friend, and he tr 
her. Without knowing all the \ 
she used, he caught easily enoug! 
nature of the sentiments they stood 
These he accepted meekly. He w 
bad boy. His mother and he had | 
engaged in wicked practices. Dimly 
unallaved mental discomfort, he 
this himself; 
now it was clear to everyone. If thes 
hadn't known what to do with him jt 
was because a bad boy couldn't fit 


been convinced of 


rightly into a world where everyone 
A young evildoer, |x 
had no role left but that of humility. 
He was the more keenly aware of tis 
after Mrs. Crewdson had bidden him 
farewell, and he was face to face with 
“A wiry litth 
woman, quick in action and sharp i) 
tongue, she would be kind to him, wit! 
a nervous, nagging kindness. He vot 


else was LOC rd. 


his new foster mother. 


this impression, as he got an odor or « 
taste, without define or 
analyze. Later in life, when he had 
come to observe something of the stamp 


having to 


which professions leave on personalities, 
he was not surprised that she should 
have worn herself out in school-teaching 
before marrying Andrew Tollivant, a 
bookkeeper. As he sat now, just as 
Mrs. Crewdson had left him, his over- 
coat still on his back, his cap in his 
hand, his feet dangling because the 
chair was too high for him, she treated 
him as if he were a class. 

“Now, little boy, before we go any 
farther, you and I had better under- 
stand each other.” 

With this brisk call to his attention, 
she sat down in front of him, frightening 
him to begin with. 

“You know that this is now to be 
vour home, and I intend to do my duty 
by you to the best of my ability. Mr 
Tollivant will do the same. If you take 
the children in the right way I'm sure 
you'll find them friendly. They were 














very nice to the last little boy the Board 
of Guardians sent to us.” 

Staring in fascinated awe at the 
starry brightness of her eyes, and the 
wrinkles of worry around them, he 
waited in silence for more. 

“But one or two things I hope you'll 
remember on your side. Perhaps you 
haven’t heard that the Board has found 
it hard to get anyone to take you. 
You're old enough to know that where 
there are children in a family people are 
shy of a boy who’s had just your history. 
But I’ve run the risk. It’s a great risk, 
I admit, and may be dangerous to my 
own. Do you understand what I mean?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ he said, blankly. 

“Then I'll tell you. There are two 
things children must learn as soon as 
they’re able to learn anything. One is to 
be honest; the other is to tell the truth. 
You know what telling the truth is, 
don’t you?” 

He did know, but paralyzed by her 


earnestness, he denied the fact. ‘No, 
ma’am.”’ 
“So there you are! And I don't 


suppose you've been taught anything 
about honesty.” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Then you must begin to learn.” 

He began to learn that minute. Still 
treating him as a class, she delivered a 
little lecture, such as a child of tender 
vears could understand, on the two 
basic virtues of which he had pleaded 
ignorance. He listened as in a trance, 
his eyes fixed on her vacantly. Though 
seizing a disconnected word or two, fear 
kept him from getting the gist of it all, 
as he generally did. 

“It’s your influence on the children 
that I want you to beware of. Arthur is 
older than you, but he’s only ten; anda 
boy with your experience could easily 
teach him a good deal of harm. Cilly 
is eight, and Bertie only five. You'll be 
careful with them, won’t you? Do you 
know that if we lead others astray God 
will call us to account for it?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, He will; and I want you to 
CXLVI.—No. 875.—70 
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Unless 


remember it, and be afraid. 
you're afraid of God you'll never grow 
into the good boy I hope we're going to 
make of you.” 

The homily finished, he was instructed 
in the ways of the upper floor, where, in 
the sloping space under the eaves, he 


was to have his room. After this he 
came back to the sitting room, not 
knowing what else to do. He was in a 


daze. It was as if he had dropped on 
another planet where nothing was 
familiar. Whether to stand up or sit 


down he didn’t know. He didn’t know 
what to think, or what to think about. 
Cut loose from his bearings, he floated in 
mental space. 

As standing seemed to commit him 
to least that was wrong, he stood. 
Standing implied looking out of the 
window, and looking out of the window 
showed him, about half past twelve, a 
well-built boy, rosy with the cold, noisy 
from exuberance of spirit, swinging in 
at the gate and brandishing a hockey 
stick. From her preparation of the 
dinner his mother ran to meet him at 
the door. She spoke in a loud whisper 
that easily reached the sitting room. 

‘*Now be careful Arthur. He’s come. 
He’s in there.” 


Arthur responded with noisy in- 
difference. ‘“‘Who? The crook?” 
*Sh-h-h, dear! You mustn't call 


him that. We must help him to forget 
it, and to grow into being like ourselves.” 

Arthur grunted noncommittally. 
Presently he strolled into the sitting 
room, whistling a tune. With hands 
in his pockets, his bearing was that of 
an overlord. He made a circuit of the 
room, eying the new guest, as the new 
guest eyed him back. 

“Hello?” the overlord said at last, 
with a faint note of interrogation. 

Still whistling and still with his hands 
in his pockets, he strolled out again. 

Tom Whitelaw’s nerves had become 
so many runlets for shame. He was the 
crook! He knew the word as one which 
crooks themselves use contemptuously. 
If he should hear it again... But 
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happily Mrs. Tollivant had put her veto 
on its use. 

The gate clicked again. Coming up 
the pathway, he saw a girl of about his 
own age, with a boy much younger who 
swung himself on crutches. All his 
movements were twisted and grotesque. 
His head was sunk into his shoulders as 
if he had no neck. 


His feet and legs wore 
metal braces. 


His face had the un- 
cannily aged look produced by suffering. 
Without actually helping him, the little 
girl kept by his side maternally. She 
was a dainty little girl, very fair, with 
shiny yellow hair hanging down her 
back, like a fairy princess in a picture 
book. The boy looking out of the 
window fell in love with her at sight. 
He was sure that in her he would find 
a friend. 

On entering she called out in a whiny 
voice, very musical to Tom Whitelaw’s 
ear: 

“Ma! Bertie’s been a naughty boy. 
He wouldn't sing ‘Pretty Birdling’ for 
Miss Smallbones. I told him you'd 
punish him, and you will, won't you, 
ma?” 

As there was no response to this, the 
young ones came to the door of the 
sitting room and looked in. They stared 
at the stranger, and the stranger stared 
at them, with the unabashed frankness 
of young animals. Having stared their 
fill, the son and daughter of the house 
went off to ask about dinner. 

To Tom that dinner was another new 
experience. For the first time in his life 
he sat down to what is known as a 
family meal. Attempts had sometimes 
been made by well-meaning women in 
the tenements to rope him to their 
tables, but his mother had never per- 
mitted him to yield to them. Now he 
sat down with those of his own age, to 
be served like them, and on some sort 
of footing of equality. The honor was 
so great that he could hardly swallow. 
Second helpings were beyond him. 

The afternoon was blank again. 
“You'll begin to go to school on Mon- 
day,” Mrs. Tollivant had explained; 


but in the meantime he had the hours 
to himself. They were long. He wag 
lonely. Having been given permission 
to go into the yard, he stood studying 
the Plymouth Rocks. Presently he was 
conscious of a light step behind him 
Before he had time to turn around | 
also heard a voice. 


It was a whiny 
voice, yet sharp and peremptory. 

“You stop looking at our hens.” 

The fairy princess had not come \) 
to him; she had paused some two or 
three yards away. Her expression was 
so haughty that it hurt him. It hurt 
him more from her than from anybod\ 
else because of his admiration. He 
looked at her beseechingly, not for 
permission to go on studying the Ply- 
mouth Rocks, but for some shade of 
relenting. He got none. The sharp 
little face was as glittering and cold as 
one of the icicles hanging from the roof 
behind her. Heavy at heart, he turned 
to go into the house by the back door 

He had climbed most of the hill when 
the clear, whiny voice arrested him. 

**Who’'s a crook?” 

At this stab in the back he leaped 
round, fury in his dark blue eyes. But 
the fairy princess was used to fury in 
dark blue eves, and knew how best to 
defy it. The tip of the tongue she 
thrust out at him added insolence to 
insult. He turned again, and, wounded 
in all his being, went on into the house. 

Near the back door there was a sun 
parlor, and in it he saw Bertie, squatting 
in a small-wheeled chair built for his 
convenience. Bertie called to him in- 
vitingly. 

“T’ve got a book.” 

“I’ve got a book, too,” he returned, in 
Bertie’s own spirit. 

“You show me your book, and Ul 
show you mine.” 

The proposal being fair, he went in 
search of his History of Mankind. In 
a few minutes he was seated on the floor 
beside Bertie’s chair, exchanging literary 
criticisms. He liked Bertie. He had a 


premonition that Bertie was going to 
After the disdain of the 


like him. 
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fairy princess, and the superciliousness 
of the overlord, this was comforting. 
Moreover, he could return Bertie’s 
friendliness by doing things for him 
which no one else had time to do. He 
could push his wheeled chair; he could 
run his errands; he could fetch and 
carry; he would like doing it. 

“I’ve got infantile paralysis.” 

“T’ve got a rubber ball.” 

“T’ve got a train.” 

“I've got a funny little man what 
dances.” 

Coming into the house, Cilly found 
them the best of friends, in the best of 
spirits. Without entering the sun- 
parlor, she spoke through the doorway, 
coldly. 

“Bertie, I don’t think momma would 
like you to act like that. Dll go and 
ask her.” 

Mrs. ‘Tollivant hurried from the 
kitchen, scouring a saucepan as she 
looked in on them. Seeing nothing 
amiss, she went away again. Then 
as if distrusting her own vision, she 
came back. She came back more than 
once, anxiously, suspiciously, Bertie 
was enjoying himself with this boy 
picked out of the gutter. That the boy 
had been picked out of the gutter was 
not what troubled her, but that Bertie 
should enjoy himself in the lad’s society. 
Wise enough not to put notions into 
Bertie’s head, she stopped her ward 
later in the day, when she had the chance 
to speak to him alone. 

“T saw you playing with Bertie. Well, 
that’s all right. Only you’ll remember 
your promise, won't you? You won't 
teach him anything harmful?” 

“No, ma’am,” the boy answered, 
humbly, as one who has a large selection 
of harmful things to impart. 


IX 


He had looked forward to Monday 
and school. After four days in the 
Tollivant household he was eager for 
relief from it. Except for Cilly’s occa- 
sional, and always private, taunts, they 
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were not unkind to him; they only 
treated him as an outcast whom they 
had been obliged to succor because no 
one else would do so. He had the same 
food and drink as they; his room was 
good enough; of whatever was material 
he had no complaint to make. There 
was only the distrust which rendered 
his bread bitter and the bed hard to lie 
upon. They didn’t take him in as one 
of them. They kept him outside, an 
alien, an intruder. 

It was again a new experience in that 
for the first time in his life he was doing 
without love. When he was Tom 
Coburn he had had plenty of it at the 
worst of times. The Swindon Street 
Home was full of it. In the Tollivant 
house it was the only thing weighed and 
measured and stinted. He couldn't, of 
course, make this analysis. He only 
knew that something on which his life 
depended was not given him. 

He hoped to find it in the school. 
In any case the school would admit him 
to the larger life. It would bind him to 
that human family which he had so long 
craved to enter. In addition to that, it 
was at school you learned things. 

He was the more eager to learn things 
for the reason that Mrs. Tollivant had 
declared him backward. In the primary 
school Cilly was in the second grade; 
he must go into the first. He would be 
with children a year younger than 
himself. But the humiliation would be 
an incentive to ambition. He had 
already decided that only by “knowing 
things” should he be able te lift himself 
out of his despised estate. 

The school session was all he had 
hoped for. Miss Pollard, the teacher, 
put in touch with his story by Mrs. 
Tollivant, kept him near to her, and 
watched over him. He learned to 
discriminate between his, has, and had, 
as matters of orthography, as well as be- 
tween cat, car, and can. That twice 
two made four and twice four made 
eight added much to his understanding 
of numbers. He sang Roving the Old 

Homeland, while Miss Pollard pointed 
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named. 


From Plymouth town to Plymouth town 
The Pilgrims made their way; 

The Puritans settled Salem, 
And Boston on the Bay. 


The air had a rhythm and a lilt which 
allowed for the inclusion of any reason- 


able number of redundant syllables. 


The Dutch lived in New Amsterdam, 
Where the blue waters fork; 

The English came and conquered it, 
And turned it into New York. 


A little history, a little geography, 
being taught by the simple method of 
doggerel, much pleasure was evoked by 
the exercise of healthy lungs. Listen- 
ing to her new pupil, Miss Pollard dis- 
covered a sweet treble that had never 


before been aware of itself, with a 
linnet’s joy in piping. A linnet’s joy 
was his joy throughout the whole 


morning, with no more than a slight 
flaw in his ecstasy in the thought of two 
hours in the Tollivant home before he 
came back for the afternoon. 

As Cilly called for Bertie at the kin- 
dergarten, he walked homeward by 
himself. Happy with a happiness never 
experienced before, he had not noticed 
that his schoolmates hung away from 
him, tittering as he passed. To well- 
dressed little boys and girls his worn 
old cap, his frayed knickerbockers, and 
above all his cheap gray overcoat with 
a stringy sheepskin collar, naturally 
marked him for derision. They would 
have marked him for derision even had 
his story not been known to everyone. 

He went singing on his way, stepping 
manfully to the measure. 


The Dutch lived in New Amsterdam, 
Where the blue waters fork, 
The English came and conquered it, 


And turned it nto New York. 


They massed themselves behind him, 
convulsed by his lack of self-conscious- 
ness. The little girls giggled; the boys 
attempted to make snowballs from snow 
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on the map to the places as they were 





too powdery to hold together. Oy 
lad found a frozen potato which 


to the singing figure while just miss) 
it. Tom Whitelaw, unsuspicious of 
will, turned round in curiosity. He was 
greeted by a hoot from the crowd, |)! 
from whom he couldn’t tell. 

“Who's the boy what his mother 
was put in jail?” 

The hoot became a chorus of je: 
By one after another the insult \ 
taken up. 


7c oO 


as 


“Who's the boy what his mother was 
put in jaaa-il?” 

As far as he was able to distinguish, 
the voices of the little girls were the 
louder. Intheir merriment they screamed 
piercingly, 

“Gutter-snipe! Gutter-rat! Crook! 
Crook! Crook! Who’s the boy what his 
mother was put in ja-aa-ail?” 

Crimson, with clenched fists, with 
gnashing teeth, with tears of rage in his 
eyes, he stood his ground while they 
came on. They swept toward him in « 
semicircle of which he made the center 
Very well! So much the better! He 
could spring on at least one of them, and 
dash his brains out on the ground. 
There was no ferocity he would not 
enjoy putting into execution. 

He sprang, but amid the yells of the 
crowd his prey dodged and escaped him. 
The semicircle broke. Instead of ad- 
vancing in massed formation, it danced 
round him now as forty or fifty imps. 
The imps bewildered him, as_ bande- 
rilleros bewilder a bull in the ring. He 
didn’t know which to attack. When he 
lunged at one, the charge was diverted 
by another, so that he struck at the air 
wildly. Shrieks of mockery at these 
failures maddened him, with the heart- 
breaking madness of a loving thing 
goaded out of all semblance to itself. 
He panted, he groaned, he dashed about 
foolishly, he stumbled, he fell. When 
pelted with pebbles or scraps of ice, he 
yas hardly aware of the rain upon his 
head. 


But the mob swept on, leaving him 


he 


hurled in such a way as to skim close 
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iehind. At gates and corners the boy 
haiters disappeared, hungry for their 

Most of them forgot him as 
oon as they had turned their backs. A 
‘oy still cried from a distance, “Crook! 
Crook! Crook!” but presently even 
they were heard no more. It was easy 
for them to stop for awhile since 
they could begin again. 

He was alone on the gritty, icy slope 
surrounding the There 
was no comfort for him in the world. 
Faintly he remembered as a 
faction that he hadn't cried, but even 
this consolation was cold. He wondered 
fhe couldn’t kill himself. 

He did not kill himself, though he 
pondered ways and means of doing it. 
He came to the conclusion that it would 
be foolish to kill himself before killing 
sme of his tormentors. He prayed 
about it that night, his first prayer, 
except for the one taught him on 
Christmas Eve by Mrs. Crewdson. 

To the family devotions, for which all 
vere assembled about eight o’clock, 


schoolhouse. 


satis- 


before the younger children went to bed, 
Mr. Tollivant had begun to add a new 
petition. 

“And, O Heavenly Father, take pity 
nm the little stranger within our gates, 
even as we have welcomed him into our 
Blot out his past from Thy 


Give him a new heart. Make 
him truthful and honest especially. 
Help him to be gentle, obedient 

But savagely the boy intervened on 
his own behalf. ‘“O Heavenly Father, 
don’t!) Don’t give me a new heart, or 
make me gentle and obedient, till I kill 
some of them fellows that called me a 
crook, for Jesus Christ’s sake, Amen.” 


hook. 


xX 


He killed none of the fellows who 
called him a crook, though during the 
first two years of his schooling he was 
called a crook pretty often. What- 
ever grade he was in, he was always that 
boy who differs from other boys, and is 
therefore the black swan in a flock of 


white ones. Whatever his progress, he 
made it to the tune of his own history. 
He was a gutter-snipe! His mother had 
killed herself in jail! Before she had 
killed herself both he and she had been 
arrested for thieving in a shop! There 
was not a house in Harfrey where the 
tale was not told. There was never 
a boy or girl in the school who hadn't 
learned it before making his acquaint- 
ance. 

Besides, they said of him, he would 
have been “different” anyhow. Being 
“different”’ was an offense less* easily 
pardoned than being criminal. Dressed 
more poorly than they, and with no 
claims of a social kind, he carried him- 
self with that bearing which they could 
only describe as putting on airs. It was 
Cilly Tollivant who first brought this 
charge home to him. 

“But I don’t, Cilly,” he protested, 
earnestly. “I don’t know how to be 
any other way.” 

Cilly was by this time growing sisterly. 
She couldn't live in the house with him 
and not feel her heart relenting, and 
though she disdained him in public, as 
her own interests compelled her to do, in 
private she tried to help him. 

“Don’t know how to be any other 
way!” she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘““Tom 
Whitelaw, you make me sick. Don’t 
you know even how to talk right?” 

66a 

“There you go,” she interrupted, 
bitterly. ‘“ Why can’t you say Yep, like 
anybody else?” 

He took the suggestion humbly. He 
would try. His only explanation of his 
eccentricity was that Yep and Nope 
didn’t suit his tongue. 

But adopting Yep and Nope, as he 
might have adopted words from a 
foreign language, adopting much else 
that was crude and crass and vulgar and 
noisy and swaggering and standardized, 
according to schoolboy notions of the 
standard, he still found himself “differ- 
ent.” For one thing, he looked different. 
Debase his language as he might, or 
coarsen his manners, or stultify his 
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impulses, he couldn’t keep himself from 
shooting up tall and straight, with a 
carriage of the head which was in itself 
an offense to those who knew them- 
selves inferior. It made nothing easier 
for him that his teachers liked and 
respected him. ‘Teacher’s pet”? was a 
term of reproach hardly less painful than 
crook or gutter-snipe. But he couldn't 
help learning easily; he couldn’t help 
answering politely when politely spoken 
to; he couldn’t help the rapture of his 
smile when a friendly word came his 
way. All this told against him. He was 
guyed, teased, worried, tortured. If 
there was a cap to be snatched it was 
his. If there was one of a pair of rubber 
shoes to be stolen or hidden it was his. 
If there was an exercise book to be 
grabbed and thrown up into a tree where 
the owner could be pelted while he 
clambered after it, it was his. 
he was poor, friendless, defenseless, and 
yet with damnable pride written all 
over him, it became a recognized law 
of the school that any meanness done to 
him would be legitimate. 

But in his third year at the Tollivants 
the persecution waned, and in the fourth 
it stopped. His schoolmates 
Growing, they developed other instincts. 
Fair play was one of them; admiration 
for pluck was another. 

“You've got to hand it to that kid,” 
Arthur Tollivant, now fourteen, had 
been heard to say in a circle of his 
friends. ‘‘He’s stood everything and 
never squealed a yelp. Some young 
tough, believe me!” 

This good opinion was reflected among 
the lads of Tom Whitelaw’s own age. 
They had never been cruel; they had 
only been primitive. Having passed be- 
yond that stage, they forgot to no small 
degree what they had done while in it. 
The boy who at seven was the crook was 
at eleven Whitey the Sprinter. He 
walked to and from school with the best 
of them. With the best of them he 


Because 


grew. 


played and fought and swore privately. 
If he put on airs it was the airs of being 
a much sadder dog than he was, daring 
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to smoke a cigarette and go home yj 
the smell of the wickedness oy |), 
breath. 

So, outwardly, Tom Whitelaw came 
for two full years of good-natured toler. 
ation. If it did not go further than toler. 
ation it was because he was a Stat, 
ward. On the baseball or the footha) 
team he might be welcomed as an equal 
in homes there was discrimination, 
was not invited to parties, and amon, 
the young people of Harfrey parties wer 
not few. Girls who met him at the 
Tollivants didn’t speak to him outside 
When Cilly, now being known a; 
Cecilia, had her friends to celebrate her 
birthday, he remained in his room wit! 
no protest from the family at not joining 
them. None the less, it was a relief to be 
free from jeering in the streets, as well 
as from being reminded every day at 
school of his mother’s tragedy. It was 
a relief to him; but it was no more. 

For more than that the wound had gone 
toodeep. Outwardly, he accepted their 
approaches; in his heart he rejected 
them, biding his time. He was biding 
his time, not with longings for revenge— 
he was too sensible now for that—but 
in the hope of passing on and forgetting 
them. By the time he was twelve he 
was already aware of his impulse to- 
ward growth. 

It was in his soul as a secret con- 
viction, the seed’s knowledge of its own 
capacity to germinate. Most of the 
boys and girls around him he could 
judge, not by a precocious worldly 
wisdom, but by his gift for intuitive 
sizing up. Their range was so far and 
no farther, and they themselves were 
aware of it. They would become clerks 
and plumbers and carpenters and school- 
teachers and shoe dealers and provision 
men, and whatever else could reach its 
fulfillment in a small country town. The 
small country town marked the limit 
of their powers. He himself felt no limit. 
Life was big. He knew he could expand 
in it. To nurse resentments would be 
small, and would keep him small. All 
he asked was to forget them, to forget, 
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too, those who called them forth; but 
to that end he must be far away. 


XI 

The road to this Far-away began in 
the summer vacation of the year when 
he was supposed to be twelve. It was 
the vear when he first went to work, 
though the work was meant to last for 
yo more than a few weeks. 

Mr. Quidmore, a market gardener at 
Bere, in Connecticut, some seven or eight 
miles eastward toward the Sound, had 
come over to ask Mr. Tollivant for a 
few hours’ work in straightening out his 
accounts. Straightening out accounts 
for men who were but amateurs at book- 
keeping was a means by which Mr. 
Tollivant eked out his none-too-generous 
S lary . 

It was a Sunday afternoon in June. 
They were in the yard, looking at the 
Plymouth Rocks behind their defenses 
of chicken-wire. That is, Mr. Quid- 
more was looking at the Plymouth 
Rocks, but Tom was looking at Mr. 
Quidmore. Mr. and Mrs. Tollivant 
were giving their guest information as 
to how they raised their hens and 
marketed their eggs. 

It was a family affair. Mrs. Tollivant 
prepared the food; Cecilia fed the birds; 
Art hunted for the eggs; Bertie and 
Tom packed them. Mr. Quidmore was 
moved to say: 

‘“T wish I had a fine boy like your Art 
to help me with the berrypicking. Good 
money in it. Three a week and his 
keep for as long as the strawberries 
hold out.” 

Tom saw Mrs. Tollivant shake her 
head at her husband behind Mr. Quid- 
more’s back. This meant disapproval. 
Disapproval could not be disapproval of 
the work, but of Mr. Quidmore. Art 
already gave his holiday services to a 
dairy for a dollar less than Mr. Quid- 
more’s offer, and no keep. It was the 
employer, then, and not the employ- 
ment that Mrs. Tollivant distrusted. 
And yet Mr. Quidmore fascinated 
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Tom. He had never before seen anyone 
whose joints had the looseness of one of 
those toys which you worked with a 
string. He was so slim, too, that you 
got little or no impression of a body 
beneath his flapping clothes. Nervously 
restless, he walked with a shuffle of 
which the object seemed the keeping of 
his shoes from falling off. When he 
talked or laughed one side of his long 
thin face was screwed up as if by some 
early injury or paralysis. The right 
portion of his lips could smile, while the 
left trembled into a rictus. This made 
his speech slower and more drawling 
than Tom was accustomed to hear; 
but his voice was naturally soft, with a 
quality in it like cream. It was the 
voice that Tom liked especially. 

In reply to the suggestion about Art, 
Mr. Tollivant replied, as one who sees 
only a well-meant business proposal, 

“We'd like nothing better, Brother 
Quidmore; but the fact is Art has 
about as much as he can do for the 
rest of his vacation.” He waved his 
hand toward Tom. ‘What you say to 
this boy?” 

At the glorious suggestion Tom’s 
heart began to fail for fear. He was not 
a fine boy like Arthur Tollivant. The 
possibility of earning three dollars a 
week, to say nothing of his board, was 
too much like the opening up of an 
Aladdin’s palace for the hope to be more 
than deceptive. It was part of his daily 
humiliation never to have had any 
money of his own. The paternity of 
the State paid for his food, shelter, 
and education; but it never supplied 
him with cash, or with any cash that 
he ever saw. To have three dollars a 
week jingling in his pocket would not 
only lift him out of his impotent de- 
pendence, but would make him a man. 
While Mr. Quidmore walked round 
him, inspecting him as if he were a dog 
or pig or ‘other small animal for sale, 
he held himself with straightness, dig- 
nity, and strength. If he was for sale 
he would do his best to be worthy of his 
price. 
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Mr. Quidmore nodded toward Mr. 
Tollivant. “State ward, ain’t he?” 

Mr. Tollivant admitted that he was. 

“Youngster whose moth—”’ 

Mrs. Tollivant interrupted kindly. 
“You needn’t be afraid of that. He’s 
been with us_for five years. I think I 
may say that all traces of the past have 
been outlived. We can really give him 
a good character.” 

Tom was grateful. Mr. Quidmore 
examined him again. At last he 
shuffled up to him, throwing his arm 
across his shoulder, and drawing him 
close to himself. 

“What about it young fellow? Want 
to come?” 

Entirely won by this display of kind- 
liness, the boy smiled up into the twisted 
face. ‘Yes, sir.” 

“Then that’s settled. Put your duds 
together, and we'll go along. I guess,” 
he added to Mr. Tollivant, “that you 
can stretch a point to let him come, and 
get your permit from the Guardians to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Tollivant agreeing that after five 
years’ care he could venture as much as 
this, they drove over to Bere in Mr. 
Quidmore’s dilapidated motor car. Mrs. 
Quidmore met them at the door. Her 
husband called to her: 

“Hello, there! Got a new hand to 
help you with the strawberries.” 

She answered, dejectedly. “If he’s 
as good as some of the other new hands 
you've picked up lately—”’ 

“Oh, rats! Give us a rest! If I 
brought the angel Gabriel to pick the 
berries you'd see something to find fault 
with.” 

That there was a rift within the lute 
of this couple’s happiness was clear to 
Tom before he had climbed out of the 
machine. 

“Where's he to sleep’? Mrs. Quid- 
more asked in her tone of discontent. 

“I suppose he can sleep in the barn, 
can’t he?” 

“T wouldn't put a dog to sleep in that 
barn, nasty, smelly, rotten place.” 

“Well, put him to sleep where you 


like. He'll get three a week and jj 
keep while he’s here, and that’s «|! I'm 
responsible for.” Mrs. Quidmore turned 
and went into the house. Her hushanq 
winked at Tom as man to man. “(‘ay 
you beat it? Always like that. Gog) 
I don’t know how I stand it. Get in.” 

Tom got in, finding an interior 4 
slack as Mrs. Quidmore herself. ‘Typ 
Tollivant house, with four children in jt. 
was often belittered, but with a little 
tidying it became spick and span. Here 
the housekeeping wore an air of hope. 
lessness. Whoever did it did it without 
heart. 

“God! [hate to come into this place,” 
its master confided to Tom, as they stood 
in the hall, of which the rug lay askew, 
while a mirror hung crooked on the wall 
“You and me could keep ‘the shack 
looking dandier than this if she wasn’t 
here at all. I wish to the Lord. . .” 

But before the week was out the boy 
had won over Mrs. Quidmore, and 
begun to make her fond of him. Be- 
cause he was eager to be useful, he 
helped her in the house, showing solici- 
tude, too, on her personal account. A 
low-keyed, sad-eyed woman who did 
nothing to make herself attractive, she 
blamed her husband for perceiving the 
loss of her attractiveness. 

**He’s bound to me,” she would com- 
plain, tearfully, to the boy, as he dried 
the dishes she had washed. “It’s his 
duty to be fond of me. But he ain't. 
There’s fifty women he likes better than 
he does me.” 

This note of married infelicity was new 
to Tom, especially as it reached him 
from both parties to the contract. 

“God, how she gets my goat! Some- 
times I think how much I'd enjoy seeing 
her stretched out with a bullet through 
her head. I tell you that the fellow 
who'd do that for me wouldn’t be sorry 
in the end... .” 

To the boy these words were mean- 
ingless. The creamy drawl with which 
they were uttered robbed them of the 
vicious or ferocious, making them mere 
humorous explosions. He could laugh 
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tt them, and yet he laughed with a feel- 
ing of discomfort. 

The discomfort was the greater be- 
cause in kindness to him lay the one 
point as to which the couple were 
avreed. Making no attempt to recon- 
cile elements so discordant, all he could 
do was to soften the conditions which 
each found distasteful. He kept the 
house tidier for the man; he did for the 
woman a few of the things her husband 
overlooked. 

“It’s him that ought to do that,” 
she would point out, in dull rebellion. 
“He's doing it for some other woman 
[ll be bound. Who is that woman that 
he meets?” 

Conjugal betrayal was also new to 
Tom, and not easily comprehensible. 
That a man with a wife should also be 
“going with a girl” was a_ possibility 
that had never come within his experi- 
ence while living with the Tollivants. 
He had heard a good many things from 
(rt, as also from some other boys, but 
this event seemed to have escaped even 
their wide observation. It would have 
escaped his own had not Mrs. Quid- 
more harped on it. 

“I do believe he'd like to see me in 
my grave. I’m in their way, and they’d 
like to get me out of it. Oh, you needn’t 
tell me! Couldn’t you keep an eye on 
him, and tell me what she’s like?”’ 

lor Mrs. Quidmore’s sake he watched 
Mr. Quidmore, but as he didn’t know 
what he was watching him for the 
results were not helpful. And he liked 
them both. He might have said that he 
loved them both, since loving came to 
him so easily. Mrs. Quidmore washed 
and mended his clothes, and whenever 
she went to Harfrey or some other town 
she added to his wardrobe. Mr. Quid- 
more was forever dropping into his ear 
some gentle, honeyed confidence of 
which Mrs. Quidmore was the butt. 
Neither of them ever scolded him, or 
overworked him. He was in the house 
almost as a son. And then one day he 
learned that he was to be there altogether 
as a son. 
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He never knew how and when the 
question as to his adoption had been 
raised, or whether the husband or the 
wife had raised it first. Here, too, the 
steps were taken with that kind of 
mystification which shrouded so much 
of his destiny. He himself was not 
consulted till, apparently, all the prin- 
cipal parties but himself had decided 
on the matter. One of the Guardians, or 
a representative, asked him the formal 
question as to whether or not he should 
like it, and being answered with a 
Yes, had gone away. The next thing 
he knew he had legally become the son 
of Martin and Anna Quidmore, and was 
to be heneeforth called by their name. 

The outward changes were not many. 
He had won so much freedom in the 
house that when he became its son and 
heir there was, for the minute, little 
more to give him. His new mother 
grew more openly affectionate; his new 
father drove him round in the dilapi- 
dated car and showed him to the 
neighbors as his boy. As far as Tom 
could judge, there was general approval. 
Martin Quidmore had taken a_ poor 
outcast lad and given him a home and a 
status in the world. All good people 
must rejoice in this sort of generosity. 
The new father rejoiced in it himself, 
smiling with a twisted smile that was 
like a leer, the only thing about him 
which the new son was afraid of. 

It was August now. The picking of 
the strawberries having long been over, 
the boy had been kept on for other jobs. 
He still worked at them. He dug 
potatoes; he picked peas and beans; he 
pulled carrots, parsnips, and beets; he 
culled cucumbers. The hired hands did 
the heaviest work, but he shared in it 
to the limit of his strength. Sometimes 
he went off early in the morning on the 
great lorry, loaded with garden-truck, 
which his father drove to the big 
markets. 

On these journeys the new father grew 


most confidential and lovable. His 
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mellifluous voice, which was sad and at 
the same time not quite serious, was 
lovable in itself. 

“God, how I'd like to give you a 


better home than you've got! But it’s 
no use, not as long as she’s there. She’ll 


never be anything different. She’d not 
make things brighter or cleaner or 
jollier, not even if she was to try.” 

“Well, she is trying,” the boy de- 
clared, in her defense; but the only 
answer was a melancholy laugh. 

And yet now that he had the duties 
of a son, he set to work to improve the 
family relationships. He petted the 
mother, he cajoled the father. He 
found small ruses of affection in which, 
as it seemed to him, he gained both the 
one and the other, insensibly to either. 
His proof of this came one morning as 
once more they were driving to one of 
the big markets. 

“Say, boy, [I’m 
worried about her. 
can be well. She’s never been sick 
much; but gosh! now I'll be hanged 
if I don’t think I'll go and see a doctor, 
and ask him to give her some medicine.” 

As this thoughtfulness, in spite of all 
indications to the contrary, implied a 
fundamental tenderness, the boy was 
glad of it. He was the more glad of it 
when, on a morning some days later, and 
in the same situation, the father drawled, 
in his casual way: 

“Say, P’ve seen that doctor, and he’s 
given me something he wants her to 
take. Thinks it will put her all right 
in no time.” 

“And did you give it to her?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

The honeyed grew sweeter. 
“Well, no; that’s the trouble. You 
can't get her to take doctor's stuff, if 
she knows she’s taking it. Got to get 
her on the sly. Once when she needed 


beginning to be 
I don’t think she 


voice 


a tonic I used to watch round and put 
Bucked her up fine.” 
“And is that what you're going to do 
now?” 
“Well, I would, only she’d be afraid 


of me. 


it in her tea. 


Watches me like a cat, don’t 
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you see she does? What I was thinking 
of was this. You know she makes , 
cup of tea for herself every day in {}, 
middle of the afternoon while we're 
out at work. Well, now, if you cou) 
make an excuse to slip into the kitchen. 
and put one of these powders in her 
teapot—” he tapped the packet in his 
waistcoat pocket—“ she’d never suspect 
nothing. She'd take it—and be cured,” 

The boy was silent. 

“You don’t want to do it, hey?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I was—I was 
—yjust wondering.” 

“Wondering what?” 

“Whether it’s fair play to anyone to 
give them medicine when they don’t 
know they’re taking it.” 

“But if it’s to do them good?” 

“But ought we to do good to people 
against their wills?” 

“Why, sure!) What you thinking of? 
Still if you don’t want to...” 

The tone hurt him. “Oh, but I will.” 

“Say I will, father. Why don’t you 
call me that? Don’t I call you son?” 

He braced himself to an effort. “All 
right, father; I will.” 

“Good! Then here’s the powder.” 
He drew one from the packet. “Don't 
let none of it fall. You'll steal into the 
kitchen this afternoon—she generally 
lays down after she’s washed the dinner 
things—and just empty the paper into 
the little brown teapot she always makes 
her tea in. Then burn the paper in the 
stove—there’s sure to be a fire on—so 
that she won’t find nothing lying round 
to make her suspicious. You under 
stand, don’t you?” 

He said he understood, though in his 
heart of hearts he wished that he hadn't 
been charged with the duty. 


XII 


If you had asked the boy who was 
now legally Tom Quidmore why he 
was reluctant to give his mother a 
powder that would do her good he would 
have been unable to explain his hesi- 
tation. Reason, in the main, was in 
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favor of his doing it. In the first place, 
he had promised, and he had always 
responded to those exhortations of his 
teachers which laid stress on keeping 
his word. Not to keep his word had 
come to seem an offense of the nature 
of personal defilement. 

Then the whole matter had 
thought out and decreed by an authority 
higher than himself. The child mind, 
like the childish mind at all times, is 
under the weight of authority. The 
source of the authority is a matter of 
little moment so long as it speaks de- 
cidedly enough. It is always a means 
by which to get rid of the bother of 
using private judgment, which as often 
as not is a bore to the person with the 
right to it. 

In the case of a boy of twelve, private 
judgment is hampered by a knowledge of 
his insufficiency. The man who pro- 
vides food, clothing, shelter, is invested 
with the right to speak. The child mind 
is logical, orderly, respectful, and pre- 
natally disposed to discipline. Except 
on severe provocation it does not rebel. 
Tom Quidmore felt no impulse to 
rebellion, even though his sense of right 
was, for the moment, 


been 


and wrong 
mystified. 
He lacked data. Such data as came 
to his hearing, and less often to his sight, 
lay morally outside his range. Like 
those scientifically minded men who dur- 
ing the childhood of our race registered 
the phenomena of electricity without 
going further, he had no power of making 
deductions from what eyes and ears 
could record. He knew that there was 
in life such an element as sexual love; 
but that was all he knew. It entered 
into the relations of married people, and 
in some puzzling way contributed to the 
birth of children; but of its wanderings 
and aberrations he had never heard. 
That man and wife should reach a 
breaking point was no part of his con- 
ception of the ‘things that happened. 
There was nothing of the kind between 
the Tollivants, nor among the parents 
of the lads with whom he had grown 
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up at Harfrey. That which at Harfrey 
had been clear unrelenting daylight was 
at Bere a gloaming haunted by strange 
shapes which perplexed and rather 
frightened him. 

Not till he was fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, and the Quidmore episode 
behind him, like an island passed at sea, 
did the significance of these queer doings 
and sayings really occur to him. All 
that for the present his mind and ex- 
perience were equal to was listening, 
observing, and wondering. He knew 
already what it was to have things which 
he hadn't understood at the time of 
their happening become clear as he grew 
older. 

An illustration of this came from the 
small events of that very afternoon. On 
going back from his midday dinner to 
work in the carrot patch he fixed on 
half past two as the hour at which he 
would make the attempt to force on his 
mother the prescribed medicine. That 
time having arrived, he rose, brushed 
the earth from his knees, dusted his 
hands against each other, and started 
slowly for the house. <A far-away 
memory which had been in the back of 
his mind ever since his father had made 
the odd request now began to assert 
itself, like the throb of an old pain. 

He was a little boy again. In the dim 
hall of the Swindon Street Home he was 
listening to the friendly policeman 
talking to Miss Honiton. He _ recap- 
tured his own emotions, the dumb dis- 
tress of the voung creature lost in the 
dark, and ignorant of everything but its 
helplessness. His mother had taken 
something, or had not taken something, 

he wasn’t sure which. The beaming 
voung lady handed him his present from 
the Christmas Tree, and told him that 
cyanide of potassium—the words were 
still branded on his brain—was a deadly 
poison. Then he stood once more, as in 
memory he had stood so many times, in 
the half-darkened room where words 
were mumbled over the long black box 
which they spoke of as “the body.” 
Now that it was all in far perspective 
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he knew what it had meant. That is, 
he knew the type of woman his mother 
had been; he knew the kind of soil he 
had sprung from. The events of five 
years back to a boy of twelve are a very 
long distance away. So his mother 
seemed to Tom. So did the sneaking 
through shops, and the flights from 
tenement to tenement. So did the 
awful Christmas Eve when he had lost 
her. He could think of her tenderly 
now because he understood that her 
mind had been unhinged. What hurt 
him with a pain which never fell into 
perspective was that in trying to create 
in his boyish way some faint tradition of 
self-respect, he worked back always to 
this origin in shame. 

While seeing no connection between 
such far-off things and the task put 
upon him by his father, he found them 
jostling each other in his mind. You 
took something—and there was dis- 
aster. It was as far as his thought 
carried him. After that came the fact 


that, his respect for authority being 


strong, he dared not disobey. 

He could only dawdle. A delay of 
five minutes would be five minutes to 
the good. Besides, dawdling on a hot, 
windless summer afternoon, on which 
the butterflies, bees, and humming- 
birds were the only nonhuman ‘living 
things not taking a siesta, eased the 
muscles cramped with long crouching in 
the carrot beds. There being two ways 
of getting to the house, he took the 
longer one. 

The longer one led him round the 
duck pond, whence the heat had driven 
ashore all the ducks and geese with the 
exception of one gander. For no 
particular reason the gander’s name was 
Ernest. Between Ernest and Gimlets, 
the wire-haired terrier pup, one of those 
battles such as might take place between 
Bolivia and Switzerland was in full swing 
of rage. Gimlets fought from the bank; 
Ernest from the pond. When Ernest 
paddled forward, with neck outstretched 
and nostrils hissing, Gimlets scampered 
to the top of the shelving shore, where 


he could stand and bark defiantly. Wey 
Ernest swung himself round and made 
for the open sea, Gimlets galloped 
bravely down to the water's edge, velp- 
ing out challenges. This bloody fray 
gave the boy a further excuse for linger- 
ing. Three or four times had Ernest, 
stung by the taunts to which he had 
tried to seem indifferent, wheeled round 
on his enemy. Three or four times had 
Gimlets scrambled up the bank and 
down again. But he, too, recognized 
authority, and a call that he couldn't 
disobey. A long whistle, and the battle 
was at anend! Gimlets trotted off. 

The whistle came from the grove of 
pines climbing the little bluff on the side 
of the duck pond remote from the house. 
It struck the boy as odd that his father 
should be there at a time when he was 
supposed to be cutting New Zealand 
spinach for the morrow’s market. Not 
to be caught idling, the boy slipped 
down the bank to creep undetected 
below the pinewood bluff. Neither 
seeing nor being seen, he nevertheless 
heard voices, catching but a single word. 
Yhe word was Bertha, and it was spoken 
by his father. The only Bertha in the 
place was a certain beautiful young 
widow living in Bere. That his father 
should be talking to her in the pinewood 
was another of those details difficult to 
explain. 

More difficult to explain he found a 
little scene he caught on looking back- 
ward. Having now passed the bluff, he 
was about to round the corner of the 
pond where the path led through a 
plantation of blue spruces which hid 
the house. His glancing back was an 
accident, but it made him witness of an 
incident pastoral in its charm. 

Bertha, being indeed the beautiful 
young widow, the boy was astonished to 
see his father steal a kiss from her. 
Bertha responded with such a slap as 
nymphs give to shepherds, running 
playfully away. His father shambled 
after her, as shepherds after nymphs, 
catching her in his arms. 

Tom plunged into the blue spruce 
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plantation where he could be out of 
ght. Hot as he was already, he grew 
hotter still. What he had seen was so 
silly, so stupid, so undignified! He 
wished he hadn’t seen it. Having seen 
it. he wished he could forget it. He 
couldn’t forget it because, unpleasant 
as he found it, he was somehow aware 
that it had bearings beyond unpleasant- 
ness. What they were he had nothing to 
tell him. He could only run through the 
plantation as if he would leave the 
thing as quickly as possible behind 
him: and all at once the house came 
into sight. 

With the house in sight he remem- 
hered again what he had come to do. 
He stopped running. His steps again 
hegan to lag. Feeling for the powder 
in his waistcoat pocket, he reminded 
himself that it would do his mother good. 
The house lay sleeping and silent in the 
heat. He crept up to the back door. 

(nd there at the open window stood 
his mother rolling dough on a table. 
She rolled languidly, as she did every- 
thing. Her head drooped a little to one 
side; her expression was full of that 
tremulous protest against life which 
might with a word break into a rain of 
tears. 

Relieved and delighted, he stole round 
the house, to enter by another way. She 
was now lifting a cover of the stove, so 
that she didn’t hear his approach. Be- 
fore she knew that anyone was there he 
had slipped his arm around her, and 
smacked a big kiss on her cheek. She 
turned slowly, the lifter in her hand. A 
new life seemed to dawn in her, bright- 
ening her eyes and flushing her sallow- 
Ness. 

“You bad little boy! 
come home for?” 

He replied as was true, that he had 
come for a drink of water. He had 
meant to take a drink of water after 
putting her powder in the teapot. “I 
thought,” he ended, “you’d be lying 
down asleep.” 

“T was lying down, but something 
made me get up.” 


What did you 
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He was curious. “Something—like 


what?” 

“Well, I just couldn’t sleep. And 
then I remembered that it was a long 
time since I'd made him any of them 
silver cookies he used to be so fond of.” 

He liked the name. “Is that what 
you're baking?” 

“Yes; and you'll...” she went 
back to the table, picking up the cutter 
—“‘you’ll have some for supper if you'll 
—if you'll call me ma.” 

“But I do.” 

Her smile had the slow timidity that 
might have been born of disuse. “* Yes, 
when I ask you. But I want you to do 
it all the time, and natural.” 

“All right then; I will—ma.”’ 

While he stood drinking a first, and 
then a second, cup of water, she began 
on the memories dear to her, but which 
few now would listen to. She had been 
born in Wilmington, Delaware, where 
Martin also had been born. His father 
worked in a powder factory in that city. 
It was owing to an explosion when he 
was a lad that Martin’s frame had been 
partially paralyzed. 

“He wasn’t blowed up or anything; he 
just got a shock. He was awful delicate, 
and used to have fits till he grew out of 
them. I think the crook in his face 
makes him look aristocratic, don’t you?” 

The boy having said that he didn’t 
know but what it did, she continued 
plaintively, cutting out her cookies 
with a heart-shaped cutter. 

“T was awful pretty in those days, and 
that refined I wouldn’t hardly do a thing 
for my mother in the house, or carry the 
tiniest little parcel across the street. I 
was just born ladylike. And when 
Martin and I were married he let me 
have a girl for the first two years to do 
everything. All he ever expected of me 
was to get up and dress, and look stylish; 
and now...” 

As she paused in her cutting to press 
back a sob, the boy took the oppor- 
tunity to speak of getting back to work. 

“*T think I must beat it, ma. I’ve got 
all those carrots.” 
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“Oh, wait a little while. He can 
spare you for a few minutes, can’t he? 
Anyhow, nothing you can do’ll save him 
from going bankrupt. This place don't 
pay. He'll never make it pay. His work 
was to run a hat store. That’s what he 
did when he married me, and he made 
swell money at it, too.” 

The family history interested the boy, 
as all tales did which accounted for the 
personal. He heard now how Martin 
Quidmore’s health had broken down, and 
the doctor had ordered out-of-door life as 
a remedy. Out-of-door life would have 
been impossible if an uncle hadn’t died 
and left him fifteen thousand dollars. 

“Enough to live on quite genteel for 
life,” his wife complained, “but nothing 
would do but that he should think him- 
self a market-gardener, him that could- 
n’t tell a turnip from a spade. Blew in 
the whole thing on this place, away 
from everywheres, and making me a 
drudge that hardly knew so much as to 
wash a dish. Even that I could have 


stood if he’d only gone on loving me as 
his marriage vows made it his duty 
to do, but—”’ 

“T'll love you, ma,”’ the boy declared, 


tenderly. ‘You don’t have to cry be- 
cause there’s no one to love you, not 
while I’m around.” 

The new life in her eyes was as much 
of incredulity as of joy. “Don’t say 
that, dearie, if you don’t mean it. You 
don’t have to love me just because I’m 
trying to be a mother to you, and look 
after your clothes.” 

“But, ma, I want to. I do.” 

They gazed at each other, she with 
the cutter in her hand, he with the cup. 
What he saw was not a feeble, slatternly 
woman, but some one who wanted him. 
He had not been wanted by anyone since 
the night when his mudda—he still used 
the word in his deep silences—had gone 
away with the wardress who looked like 
a Fate. In the five intervening years 
he had suffered less from unkindness 
than from being shut out of hearts. 
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Here was a heart that had need of |); 
so that he had need of it. The type of 
heart didn’t matter. If it made any 
difference it was only that where ther 
was weakness the appeal to him was tly 
greater. With this poor thing he would 
have something on which to spend hy 
treasure. 

“You'll ma! ll bring in the 
water for you, and split the kindlings, 
and get up in the morning and light the 
fire, and milk the cow, and everything.” 

Straight and sturdy, he looked at her 
with the level gaze of eves that seemed 
the calmer and more competent beciatse 
they were hidden so far beneath his 
bushy, horizontal eyebrows. The uni- 
form tan from working in the sun height- 
ened his air of manliness. Even the 
earth on his clothes, and a smudge of it 
across his forehead where a dirty hand 
had been put up to push back his crisp 
ashen hair, hinted at his capacity to 
share in the world’s work. To the belp- 
less woman whose prop had failed her, 
the coming of this young strength to her 
aid was little short of a miracle. 

In the struggle between tears and 
laughter she was almost hysterical. “Oh, 
you darling boy!” she was beginning, 
advancing to clasp him in her arms. 
But with old, old memories in his heart 
he dreaded the paroxysm of affection. 

* All right, ma!” he laughed, dodging 
her and slipping out. “I’ve got to beat 
it, or fath—” he stumbled on the 
word because he found it difficult to 
use—“‘or father will wonder where | 
am.” But once in the yard, he called 
back consolingly, though keeping to 
the practical, “Don’t you bother about 
Geraldine. I'll go round by the pasture 
and drive her home as I come back from 
work. I'll milk her, too.” 

“God bless vou, dearie!” 

Standing in the doorway, shading her 
eyes with her hand, her limp figure 
seemed braced to a new power, as slic 
watched him till he disappeared within 
the plantation of blue spruces. 


see, 


(To be continued) 





The Drama As I See It 


STUDIES IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


I11.—“*Dead Men's Gold” 


4 FILM OF THE GREAT NEVADA DESERT 


FILM of the great Nevada desert 
LA inwhich Red-Blooded, Able-Bodied 
Men and Women, a hundred per cent 
{merican, live and love among the cactus 
ind chaparral. Something of the Ozone 
‘the Cow Pasture mingled with the gloom 

great cations blows all through this 


Shall we go together this raw gusty 
afternoon to the enchantment of the 
Moving Pictures? Here, this looks a 
good place, this large and lighted hall- 
way leading off the street itself. Let’s 
vet our tickets from this Golden Girl 
behind the glass, seated there under a 
magic spell no doubt. This must be a 
vood play, look how pretty the girl is! 
I'wo, yes please, downstairs—extra ten 
cents? oh, the Amusement Tax, of 
course! 

Now through these doors and down 
this corridor, and through these swinging 
doors again and into the dark. What a 
vast place it is. Dear me, it’s absolutely 
empty! Empty? Oh, no, they are all 
there but you don’t see them yet, seated 
silent in the dark, like toads under leaves. 
Excuse me, sir, I'm afraid I stepped on 
vour foot. I beg your pardon, madam, 
I didn’t see the little girl. 

All that bright picture stuff being 
flashed on the screen? Never mind it 
now till we get our seats. It’s not part 
of our play anyhow. There, sit down in 
this row—now we can look—what does 
it say?—TURKISH TROOPS ENTER THE— 


something—I couldn’t see—anyway it 
doesn’t matter where they enter, it’s only 
the News of the World. PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA PRESIDENT HARDING PRE- 
SENTS FLOWERS TO GIRL GUIDES STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF OHIO DEFEATS MIAMI AT 
BASKET-BALL NATIVES OF DUTCH PAPUA 
HUNTING FROGS PRINCE ARTHUR IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY CATCHING TARPON: 
Oh, don’t let us bother with all this, the 
pictures haven’t begun yet! 

Ah, now it’s going to begin. Look at 
that notice on the screen: 


DEAD MEN’S GOLD IN WHICH FULL- 
BLOODED MEN AND WOMEN LIVE 
AND LOVE AMONG THE CACTUS AND 
CHAPARRAL AUTHORIZED BY THE 
CENSOR OF NEW YORK STATE 


That sounds interesting, doesn’t it? 
Let’s see what’s put up next. Ah, a 
great face, a huge face under a cowboy 
hat, a face with a grin on it, yes, that’s 
him, see, it says so underneath: 
BIG-HEARTED JIM SHERIFF OF 
DEAD BONES COUNTY NEVADA 


See him turn his face round as he grins. 
My! how honest and attractive the 
human face looks when you make it 
four feet long. I wish they’d put it 
upside down. I think it would look even 
better. Now, what’s this next—ah— 


BESSEMER STEEL, BANKER, OF 
NEW YORK 


—very rich indeed evidently. How do I 
know that?—Oh, pshaw, you don’t 
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understand Moving Pictures—look at 


his gray spats and that white frill along 


his waistecoat—that means a millionaire. 


No, no, this isn’t the play yet, these are 


only the people who are going to be in 
the play when it starts. Ah, now look! 


e 
MAISIE, BESSEMER STEEL'S 
ONLY DAUGHTER 


Isn't she just cute? See her smile, no 
wonder they applaud her—and who its 
this? 
DANN YEGG, BAD MAN OF 
DEAD MEN'S GULCH 


Bad, well I should say so! And now see 
all these little scenes going rapidly past 
—well, they're not the play yet—those 
are merely places that are going to be in 
the play—just little touches of lonely 
desert, and terrible caverns, and a dear 
little vignette of a man choking another 
in acave—and a pretty little wee glimpse 
of a man dying of thirst—just little fore- 
tastes of the play itself. It looks good 
stuff, doesn’t it? Now, we’re off! 


BESSEMER STEEL OF NEW YORK, 

BANKER AND FINANCIER, HAS 

SPENT HIS LIFE IN THE AMASSING 
OF MILLIONS 


There he is in his office: see all the desks 
and stenographers round him. What a 
big, dull face he has; like a bullfrog you 
say? Yes, all New York bankers have 
faces like that in the Movies. See him 
speaking into his desk telephone. Say, 
isn’t he authoritative? Now, look, he’s 
listening. Must be about money from 
the way he shuts up his face. I guess he’s 
refusing somebody one of those millions 
that he’s amassed. Now he’s signing a 
check: Now he’s receiving a telegram. 

. In fact, by this time I think we've 
quite grasped the idea that he’s a rich 
banker with no soul. In fact, I think I 
could have grasped it a little sooner, 
couldn't you? But, still, remember the 
Moving Pictures have to be made clear to 
the humblest intelligence. And that isn’t 
us. . . . Ah, ha, no soul did we say?— 
Look at this: 
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THE ONLY TENDER SPOT IN TH} 


BANKER’S HEART IS FOR His 
DAUGHTER MAISIE. TO HER HI 
DENIES NOTHING 


See, the pictures are about to establis} 
the fact that Maisie is denied nothing 
Look at her there in her palatial home. 
romping with a pet dog. Oh, how sweet 
she is! See her kiss that dog—oh, my, | 
wonder what they pay that dog for his 
part. There she is, riding her pony round 
the grounds; now she is entertaining 4 
whole bevy of her girl friends on the 
lawn; now she’s in a store buying rich 
things—say, I think it’s proved up to the 
hilt that that girl is denied nothing. On 
with the film—but wait—just a minute 
—did you notice among the clerks in the 
office, that young man . . . sort of 
Spanish-looking, mean-looking—kind of 
a crook—species of skunk—evidently 
not a hundred per cent American—in 
fact hardly twenty per cent? See the 
way he keeps a sort of furtive eye on the 
banker. Say, I believe that fellow must 
come into the play somehow—just 
watch him. Never mind, he’s gone, but 
he'll come in again. Now we goon. Ah, 
this is more like: 


ASCOT WRIGHT, STUDENT 
AT HARVARD 


I’m glad it’s Harvard. So much more 
class to it than the Ontario Agricultural 
College—— 


HAS DISCOVERED IN HIS RESEARCHES 

IN THE HARVARD LIBRARY THE LOCA- 

TION OF A LOST GOLD MINE IN A 

CAVERN IN DEAD MEN’S GULCH NEAR 

GRAVEYARD CANON IN DEAD BONES 
COUNTY NEVADA 


Here we have him, Ascot Wright re- 
searching in the library, the way all 
Harvard students do. How neat he is! 
I thought all researchers looked pretty 
dusty, but perhaps not. Anyhow, Ascot 
is as neat as a pin, and athletic-looking, 
and awfully well dressed for a student. 
Perhaps his father is a Harvard professor. 
Now see! Evidently he’s struck some- 








IT IS ALWAYS CALLED PETE’S PLACE OR SOMETHING 


thing among the books—see him take 
paper from the leaves of an old volume! 
He's examining it—feverishly—say, Ican 
just tell that Ascot has discovered a gold 


mine. He’s working his face just the 
way a student does when he finds one. 
Ah, see that! You don’t understand? 
Those pictures represent what Ascot is 
reading about. Look, that’s the Great 
Western Desert. . . . See the little 
troop of people, horsemen and mules 
with packsaddles, crossing it, see the 
steel uniforms and breastplates, and 
early Spaniards, that’s what 
they are, the first discoverers of the West 
.. . look, they’ve entered a cavern—oh, 
say! the gloom of it! They’re digging 
with pickaxes! Look, look! They’re piling 
up great bars of gold. They’re mad with 
excitement — they’re quarreling — 
they're fighting—they’re stabbing one 
another. Look, dead bodies—dead 
dead bones in the cavern—dead 
hones all along the trail—it means the 
survivors tried to escape, do you see? 
Look, here’s one, he’s the last he’s 
dying of thirst in the desert; see him 
writing on a bit of paper . . . there, 
he’s folded it into a missal, a prayer book 
or something. I know what it is—it’s the 
description of all about the mine in the 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 875.—72 


swords 


hones 


LIKE THAT 


cavern, and the piled-up gold, do you 
see, and that’s the paper that Ascot 
Wright has found in the Harvard library 
three hundred years later. Look, it’s 


saying so: 


THE MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN IN LATIN 

BY THE DYING SP.’ NISH EXPLORER 

PEDRO ALVAREZ DE ESTORGA IS 

DECIPHERED BY THE HARVARD 
STUDENT 


There’s Ascot, look at him with the 
paper in front of him, deciphering it! 
—deciphering Latin! Isn’t he a bird? 
My! A Harvard education is a wonder- 
ful thing! Now, what’s it saying? 

THE HARVARD STUDENT LAYS HIS 
DISCOVERY BEFORE THE GREAT 

FINANCIER 


There he is, that’s Ascot in Bessemer 
Steel's inner office. How neat he looks 
in his covert coat and his hard hat! 
These Harvard students certainly have 
class. He’s explaining to the banker all 
about the mine. . . . The great banker 
is listening. He’s hearing all about 
the documents. See the pictures go 
by again — desert — cavern — bones — 
more bones — dying Spaniard — docu- 
ment—bones—gold—He’s got it. These 
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New York bankers are just lightning at 
picking up bones and gold. 
Now he’s speaking: 


MR. WRIGHT, THIS MUST BE KEPT 
A PROFOUND SECRET 


Oh, but can it be? Look who’s listen- 
ing . . . that clerk, you remember the 
crook, the one with the cunning face, 
he’s pushed open the door a little way. 
He’s standing listening—they don’t see 
him. 


° WE WILL GO WEST AT ONCE. 

I WILL DEFRAY THE EXPENSES OF 

THE SEARCH AND DIVIDE WITH YOU 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


What splendid English those 
bankers use! So clear, isn’t it? 

And just then, who comes dancing 
into the office through the side door? 
Maisie. Isn’t she just sweet with her fur 
round her neck; say look, she’s got one 
of those new skirts. Watch her go and 
throw her arms around the banker’s 
neck. See his face light up! In fact, you 
can see him light it up. Now he is in- 
troducing Ascot Wright to Maisie. 
They bow to each other—say, Ascot is 
taken with Maisie right away, isn’t he? 
Now the Spanish clerk comes in with 
papers in his hands. He bows to Maisie. 
How coldly she nods to him. But look 
at his eyes when he looks at her. I get 
it, don’t you? And that look of hate 
which he hands to Ascot. Those Span- 
iards certainly have temperament, the 
moving pictures would be lost without 
them. 

Now the banker is speaking: 


great 


MR. GONZALEZ, I AM LEAVING TO- 
NIGHT FOR NEVADA. WILL YOU 
KINDLY MAKE THE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR MY TRANSPORTATION . . . 

Look, Maisie wants to go, too. She’s 

questioning her father . . . he’s shaking 

his head . . . she’s put her arms around 

his neck. Oh, take her, take her, or I'll 

buy a ticket to Nevada and take her 

myself, 


Seene changed. The Pennsylvania 


Station. Look at all the people. 151} }) 
just wonderful to see the Pennsylvanj, 
Station in the moving pictures? Myc) 
better than in real life; but then, so’ 
everything. They’re leaving for Nevada 
Maisie is going, too; there she is: do yoy 
notice she’s got on one of those ney 
coats they’re wearing? Do you like 
them? And there’s Ascot. That's 
nice valise he has . and the banker. 
and Gonzalez. No, he’s not going, he’s 
just seeing them off. The banker’s giy. 
ing him papers and instructions 
there, they’re getting on their journey 
See the landscape flying past—novw 
they’re in a dining car. See the darky 
waiters—look at the banker ordering 
lunch. I'll bet he knows how. He’! eat 
lunch all the way to Nevada. 

But look—we’re back at the station 
It’s Gonzalez, he’s buying a ticket. He’s 
getting on the train. I see it, don’t 
you? He’s following them. I knew lhe 
would. 

Now the scene has changed altogether 
They’re arriving in Nevada. This is 
Cation City. . . . What a queer empty 
spot shack houses and desert and 
hills all around it. See the wooden 
hotel, with the veranda and the men on 
horseback with leather trousers and with 
lariats on the pommel of the saddle and 
the men leaning against the veranda 
posts with lariats slung over their arms. 
Look at that big man with the slouch hat 
and the wide face! That’s the one it 
showed at the beginning. He’s big Jim, 
the sheriff . he’s talking to them 

. they’re explaining what they want. 

Now it’s changed again. Where is this 
place?—Oh, yes, I recognize it—it’s a 
saloon—see the bar and all the bottles 
and the bartender leaning over it 
pretty tough-looking isn’t it . . . see 
the men sitting at the little table drink- 
ing whisky. . I’ve seen this sort of 
place a hundred times in the movies, 
haven’t you? It’s always called Pete's 
Place or something like that. . . . That’s 
Gonzalez, one of the men drinking, and 
that other is Dan Yegg the bad man that 
we saw, and the rest, I guess, are bandits 
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_ they must be. . . . Now, Gonzalez 
is explaining. He’s telling about Besse- 
mer Steel and Ascot Wright coming to 
hunt for the gold . he’s telling the 
story of the Spanish explorers. . . . 
There it goes—desert—bones, gold, more 
hones, dying Spaniard. They've got it. 
Look how excited they get. 

Now it’s changed back to Ascot and 
jis friends. . . . They’re mounting on 
horseback. Doesn’t Maisie look nice in 
that short skirt? I guess she brought it 
with her on purpose. Look at the armed 
men, quite a troop of them. Oh, I guess 
they'd need them in a place like that. 

Big Jim is pointing and giving 
advice; I suppose he’s telling them the 
way to Dead Men’s Gulch. There, 
they're off, clattering out of the town 
and away. 


ARMED 
COMPAN- 
INTO THE 
GULCH 


FROM THEIR 
AND HIS 
THEIR WAY 
DEAD MEN’S 


SEPARATED 
ESCORT, ASCOT 
IONS MAKE 


HEART OF 


Separated from their armed escort? A 
crazy thing to do in a place like that, 
you say? Oh, yes, but they always do 
it, in all the romances. The first thing 
you have to do with an armed escort is 
to separate yourself from it. 


THEY MAKE THEIR WAY 


INTO THE 
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But say, look at the Gulch. Isn’t that 
the gloom spot! See the great walls of 
rock towering above their heads, and the 
litter of bowlders where they pick their 
way. Look, that’s a snake, a real snake! 
Ugh! Aren’t they crazy to go intoa place 
like that? There’s Ascot leading them 
with a little bit of map or chart in his 
hand. And, oh look! look! Do you see 
that? Those heads behind the rocks, 
they’re being followed—it’s Gonzalez 
and Dan Yegg and Mexican bandits. 
Say, it’s just madness to get separated 
from that escort. 

What's this? They’vestopped. Ascot’s 
pointing. He’s found the entrance of a 
sort of tunnel into the cliff . they're 
going into it. . They're carrying 
flashlights. . . . The light shines on the 
rock walls. . . . What a fearsome place. 

Look, written there on the wall in 
strange lettering: 


ALVAREZ DE 
1é2 1 


PEDRO ESTORGA 


They gather round it. They're 
reading the inscription. Now 
they’re going on. The tunnel is widen- 
ing—it’s opening into a great cavern... 
notice the high ceiling and the hanging 
rocks with the water dripping from them. 
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WITH THE AID OF A WIRE, FRAGMENTS OF 


. . « I suppose it’s dripped like that 
for centuries—see the floor all sand— 
and there! bones of dead men, and a 
steel breastplate and part of a broken 
Sword, and over in the corner gold piled 
up in bars, and great nuggets of it 
heaped up—on the floor. 

Ascot is picking up the gold and show- 
ing it to Maisie. Bessemer Steel has 
taken up a nugget and is examining it. 
I bet he knows to a fraction what it is 
worth. Ha! He’s showing it and 
speaking: 


I ESTIMATE THAT THERE IS AT 

A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE TWO 

MILLION DOLLARS OF GOLD LYING 
AT OUR FEET 


Say! Two million! and at a conservative 
estimate! Think of the coolness of the 
man making a conservative estimate in 
a place like that. 

Great Heavens! The whole three of 
them have turned in sharp alarm! They 
hear something—some one in the tunnel. 
Here they come dashing into the cavern 
—armed men—Gonzalez and Yegg and 
the bandits. They've rushed at Ascot 
and the banker . . . three of them are 


ARMOR AND A TORCH HE MAKES A RADIO 


fighting Ascot all at once ... . go to it, 
Ascot, that’s the way. Now he’s down 
no he’s up again—he’s down—they re 
clubbing him—and the banker, Dan 
Yegg, has him down and is choking him. 
That’s the way, choke him—keep it 
up. Now this is really enjoyable. This 
is the real thing . . . go on—keep on 
choking him . . . that’s right, pound 
Ascot over the head with a rock—admi- 
rable—I do like these choking scenes 
don’t you? 

They're both insensible—inanimate 
on the floor of the cave—now they've 
grabbed Maisie—they’re binding her 
with cords—good . . . twist her up 
tight—that’s the way. Give her another 
wind. It enhances the educational value 
of the film. 

There, they’ve gathered her up 
they’ve put the gold into bags . 
they’re carrying Maisie and the gold 
down the tunnel . . . they’re coming 
out at the entrance. Oh, see what they're 
doing . . . they’re blocking the mouth 
of the tunnel with great rocks . . . the 
bodies of Ascot and Bessemer will never 
be found. 

Now they’re lifting Maisie into a 
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motor car that must have been 
waiting down the Gulch . they’ve 
vot her mouth gagged; I hadn’t noticed 
that before. That’s a good touch, isn’t 
it? There, they're all in 
they're off . out of the gulch 
out on the mesa away 
fading into the distant hills 


away 
gone. 


Where is it now? It’s such a poor 
light, I ean’t see, can you? Oh yes, I get 
it. It’s inside the cave again. 

Ascot and Bessemer Steel flat on the 
sand... the light is that electric torch 
still lying on its side and burning. 
Look, Ascot moved his arm . . . 
reviving he’s half sitting up 
feeling Bessemer Steel's heart. 
Bessemer is reviving, too. They'll both 
be all right in a few minutes. They were 
only clubbed with rocks and stabbed and 
That’s nothing. Movie actors 
far worse than that and 

Didn't I tell you 
he walks pain- 
seconds . now 
he’s looking 


he’s 


he's 


choked. 
go through 
revive. = 4 
(scot has stood up 
fully for five 
he walks all right 
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taking the torch and 
he’s coming 


round . he’s 
going into the tunnel 


back 


. . he’s speaking to Bessemer: 


THEY HAVE WALLED UP THE 
MOUTH OF THE TUNNEL 


Yes, Ascot, we knew that, we saw them 
doing it. But look at the horror on 
Bessemer Steel's face now he’s 
speaking. 
ASCOT, WE ARE LOST. THERE IS 
NOTHING IN FRONT OF US BUT A 
SLOW DEATH 


But look at Ascot see his set jaw 
and his clenched hand and his brave face: 
see what he says: 


LOST MR. 
US YET 


WE ARE NOT STEEL. 


I CAN SAVE 


Oh, bully for you Ascot, that’s the stuff. 
That Harvard training does it every 
time. 
Whatever is Ascot doing now? 

he’s picking up the broken bits of the old 
Spanish armor he’s fitting things 
together what’s he making? He’s 
taken out a long thin wire from his 


FEET 
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pocket, a coil of it he’s fastened a 
weight to it, he’s thrown it to the roof of 
the cave it’s caught on a jag of 
rock . now's he’s fastening it down 
tight on the ground and attaching some- 
thing toit. Ah, I catch on, I see it, don’t 
you? Why, radio! He’s got a radio 
machine with him; now they'll make it 
all clear in writing in a minute—didn’t 
I tell you? There it is: 





ASCOT WRIGHT WITH THE AID OF 
A WIRE AND THE FRAGMENTS OF 
OLD ARMOR AND AN. ELECTRIC 
TORCH MAKES A RADIO 
““MR. STEEL IN FIVE MINUTES I 
SHALL BE IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
CANON CITY” 


Look! He’s getting into communication 
zik—zik—see the big blue sparks 
running down the wire and lighting up 
the cave . . . zik—zak—zak—zak— 
zik . .. he’s sending his message. 
Ah! Here’s the other end of it. The 
wireless station at Cafion City. See the 
operator in his room, with a sort of 
helmet on, and the wires and sparks all 
round him . . . zik—-zak—zik . , 
the message is coming through. Look at 
the operator—all hurry and alarm, he 
writes down the message . . . he’s 
dashed out with it in hishand . . . he’s 
reading it to Big Jim, the Sheriff, see the 
excited crowd gathering. 
ranguing them. 


Jim’s ha- 


MR. STEEL AND ASCOT WRIGHT ARE 
WALLED UP IN A CAVE OFF DEAD 
MAN'S GULCH. MISS STEEL HAS 
BEEN CARRIED OFF BY BANDITS. 
I WANT EVERY MAN THAT CAN 
RIDE AND HANDLE A GUN 


Hurrah! That’s the way—off they go. 
See them leap on the horses and off in a 
whirl of dust see the Winchester 
rifles slung over their shoulders 

there’s Big Jim at the head of them 
out of the town and over the desert... . 
There, they’re riding into the Gulch. . . 
Ascot must have given them the direc- 
tions... they’vehalted . . . they’re at 
the walled-up tunnel they're tear- 


. . . 











ing down the stones 


° e they re 
entering the cave . 


it’s bright now 
with torches . . . and crowded wit} 
men . . . they’ve found Ascot an 
Bessemer Steel. . . . Big Jim has put 
flask to their lips . . . that'll help then 
. . . Now Ascot’s explaining, the gold 
the attack, everything. . . . See the 
crowd listening with the light on thei 
faces! 

Out of the cave . . . out into th 
bright sunshine . . . and riding, riding 
for life . . . but where? How can they 
know . and the motor had a Jong 
start. What is that they plan to do 
riding, riding, they don’t seem to |y 
chasing anything, they seem to be going 
somewhere. Oh, look, what is this plac 
with tall frame sheds and the leve! 
ground—oh! I get it—fine! fine! See 
that great sign: 


AEROPLANE STATION OF THI 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Isn't that great? What a thing it is to 
live under a government that keeps 
aéroplanes even away out in the desert 

Now they’re running an aéroplane out 
of the shed—what a huge” machine 
They're getting in, Bessemer Steel, and 
Big Jim the Sheriff, and his men. See. 
Ascot is going to steer: I guess his head 
is all right again now. That little thump- 
ing with the rocks merely woke up his 
brain. 

Away they go—up—up—see the ma- 
chine soaring in the blue sky, floating, 
hovering like a great bird watching for 
its prey it’s circling round search- 
ing for the motor car. Aha! they must 
see it now. Look at the aéroplane 
swooping down and see there's the 
motor rushing over the mesa 
here it’s coming right past us. Gonzalez 
is at the wheel. There’s Maisie in the 
back of the car still tied . . . here’s the 
aéroplane right afterit . . . look at Dan 
Yegg standing up in the car and shooting 
at the aéroplane with a revolver. . . . 
They’re shooting back . that’s Big 
Jim with his Winchester, leaning over 





AND SO THESE TWIN SOULS JOIN TO WALK LIFE’S PATHWAY HAND IN HAND 


the edge of the car . look the motor 
running straight for the edge of the 
canon. . . . Great Cesar, it’s gone over 
it’s a drop of a thousand feet 
look . . . there’s the car falling through 
the air, the wheels still spinning 
and there’s the aéroplane chasing it as it 
watch Big Jim . . . he’s got 
coil of rope, a lasso . . . he’s lassoed 
Maisie with it. . . . Hurrah, they’re 
hauling her on to the aéroplane. . . . 
The motor can fall now, it doesn’t matter 


where it falls to. . . . There's the aéro- 
plane landed Maisie’s unbound 
she’s in her father’s arms . he’s 
handing her to Ascot. 
What’s it saying?—-Oh, that’s just the 
wind-up. 


AND SO THESE TWIN SOULS JOIN 
HENCEFORTH TO WALK LIFES 
PATHWAY HAND IN HAND NEXT 
WEEK MUTT AND JEFF AMONG THE 
MONKEYS DON’T MISS IT 


Harlequin 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HIS thought, I know, shall comfort me when Death 
Summons me down the arches of the years: 
I gave my laughter with my every breath— 


I hid my tears. 





Two Poems 


BY EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


THE CAIRN 


HEN I think of the little children learning 
In all the schools of the world, 

Learning in Danish, learning in Japanese 
That two and two are four, and where the rivers of the world 
Rise, and the names of the mountains and the principal cities, 
My heart breaks. 
Come up, children! Toss your little stones gayly 
On the great cairn of Knowledge! 
(Where lies what Euclid knew, a little gray stone, 
What Plato, what Pascal, what Galileo: 
Little gray stones, little gray stones on a cairn) 
Tell me, what is the name of the highest mountain? 
Name me a crater of fire! a peak of snow! 
Name me the mountains on the moon! 
But the name of the mountain that you climb all day, 
Ask not your teacher that. 


NEVER MAY THE FRUIT BE PLUCKED 


EVER, never may the fruit be plucked from the bough 
And gathered into barrels. 
He that would eat of love must eat it where it hangs. 
Though the branches bend like reeds, 
Though the ripe fruit splash in the grass or wrinkle on the tree, 
He that would eat of love may bear away with him 
Only what his belly can hold, 
Nothing in the apron, 
Nothing in the pockets. 
Never, never may the fruit be gathered from the bough 
And harvested in barrels. 
The winter of love is a cellar of empty bins, 
In an orchard soft with rot. 





Muzio 


BY KONRAD BERCOVICI 


“ 4 ND of love I have this to say: that it is 
A both bee and flower. It gives and takes 
the nectar that brews into honey. Woe to the 
one who separates the giver from the taker. 
Woe to the one who would replace either bee or 
flower. Upon his head all the sorrows of the 
world will heap. The nectar will turn into gall. 
For great as is the sin of giving kisses to one 
thou dost not love, as great and greater is the sin 
of accepting kisses from one not loving thee. 

“And if a man come to thee and tell thee, ‘I 
have never loved,’ turn thy face away from him, 
and bathe thyself thrice before facing the woman 
thou lovest, lest his breath pollute thee. 

“And if a woman saith, ‘I have never loved,’ 
beware of her. For they who have never loved 
are like monsters who, having shut themselves 
away from the sun, have grown sharp claws 
where their eyes should have been. But if a 
man, bedraggled, haggard, leprous even, come 
to thee and saith, ‘Lo, I have loved too well,’ 
wash his feet, spread thy coat underneath him. 
If thy tent be too small to share, go thyself into 
the cold, let him get such comfort as he can 
find, warm thyself at the thought of his warmth. 

“And another thing I will tell thee. This to 
answer those who say, ‘I have loved only once, 
and can never love again.’ That if a heart be 
full of love, it will when its time comes, like the 
flower sucked dry the morning before, overflow 
again with nectar. And like the bee that has 
emptied itself, it will again fill itself with the 
honey of love . . . this, or the flower turns into 
gall and the bee into a spider. I have spoken.” 


They called her Muzio. Muzio was a 
dancer in one of the dives of Calle Santo 
Ignatio of Havana. The place, “El 
Cielo,” pretentiously furnished with 
gaudily painted walls, is a saloon in one 
of the streets that lead to the wharf. 
E] Cielo is far better known at sea than 
on land, for it is the rendezvous of sailors. 
And toilers of the sea, whether on the 
Caribbean or Chinese seas, whether 


dumping coal brought from Newcastle 
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or Trieste, unloading wool from Aus- 
tralia, on the Caspian or the Black Sea, 
on the Atlantic or the Sea of Marmora, 
heaving to and fro, are singing the 
melody last heard from Muzio’s lips a 
year or two or three years before. And 
among the sailors no one ever asked, 
“When were you last at Havana?” but 
“When did you see Muzio last?” 

Muzio! A tall thin brown-fleshed 
woman. Heavily penciled eyebrows, 
accentuated heavy lids over large brown 
eyes. A long straight nose beginning 
from a low forehead. Heavy lips, en- 
throning a round delicate chin, the lines 
of which seemed to lose themselves in 
the nervous fine surface-veined throat. 
Her hands were covered with cheap 
jewelry of all kinds and colors. The 
fingers were literally gloved with rings; 
rings of imitation silver and_ gold, 
pewter and brass. Glass blood-red ru- 
bies on one finger, artificial topazes on 
the other. Crystal chips for dia- 
monds, some as large as a doorknob, 
and opals and turquoises by the hun- 
dreds. A wealth of false jewels covered 
her wrists in the form of bracelets, and 
her neck in the form of necklaces. All 
these were gifts from her sailor men 
friends—things brought to her from the 
remotest corners of the world by men 
whose hearts she had gladdened; who 
had spent their few hours of leave with 
her before embarking again on the boat 
that carried them to the other end of 
the world, or that laid them to sleep at 
the bottom of it—food for oysters from 
the shells of which ten thousand years 
hence more genuine pearls would come 
to adorn perhaps less true and less noble 
women than Muzio had been. For 
Muzio’s soul was a true soul. 
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The men who brought her these bau- 
bles loved her. She held the love of all 
of them, gave them of her love—oh, how 
different from that they craved! She 
wore the gifts of all of them, so that 
should one return suddenly and she did 
not remember his name, he could always 
see that she was wearing his gift, and 
thus feel happy. As long as Muzio loved 
him life was not unendurable. Muzio’s 
song could be sung in the heat of the 
tropics or on the ice fields of Alaska... . 

She was a Mexican by birth, Muzio. 
Her father, an impoverished Spaniard, 
had taken to fishing on the Santa Anita. 
But as the number of his children in- 
creased, and as most of them were girls 
and unable to help him in his work, he 
built for himself a chinampa, a floating 
garden. 

On the lower bank of the lake near 
Santa Anita, during the low-water sea- 
son, masses of vegetation, reeds and 
bushes hung loosely on the surface, ris- 
ing and falling with the water. The 
wind and the waters augmented the 
clump of vegetation solidifying it. Like 
a swinging green cradle, held fast at the 
bottom, the fleating island remained 
there the whole season. By means of 
poles, the old fisherman made the mass 
more compact and fastened it to the 
shore. At night after work he would 
take his children, and rowing round it, 
they interwove the bushes and laced 
them together. When the mass had be- 
come still more compact, he threw strips 
of turf brought from afar until it formed 
a more solid superstructure, rising sev- 
eral feet above the water. Muzio’s fa- 
ther then planted a little corn and other 
vegetables. Reeds, growing up from 
underneath, pierced through the island 
and made it fast and the whole became 
as solid as if anchor chains had been 
thrown to the bottom of the lake. And 
as the reeds and other water vegetation 
spread, it chained the chinampa securely. 
What the waters and wind brought, 
debris and flotsam, added to the under- 
structure. 

In a few years the decaying vegetation, 





plus the turf and the sand Muzio’s fy. 
ther had carried there and spread over 
the whole, formed ground solid enoys}, 
to build upon it a light thatch-roofed 
adobe. By the time Muzio was fifteen, 
the chinampa was big enough to feed the 
numerous family. Even a few long. 
legged cattle could partly support them. 
selves on the ground. 

The chinampa was growing larger and 
larger and freed the old fisherman from 
worry. But Muzio, the eldest of the ciil- 
dren, longed for the companionship of 
girls her age who lived on land, in houses 
near the shore. At night she could hear 
the young men playing their guitars, ser- 
enading young ladies who stood on bal- 
conies that seemed specially constructed 
for them upon which to appear in re- 
sponse to the songsters. She could see 
them clearly on moonlit nights; see even 
the movements of the fans they so deftly 
used as a sign language. 

But there was no balcony on the 
chinampa. Like the inhabitants of other 
chinampas on the lake—fisherman farms 
—Muzio’s people were considered out- 
“asts by people who lived on terra firma. 


One day a young man, a stranger, with 
a low sombrero, green sash, a mantilla 
thrown negligently over his shoulder, 
rowed past the chinampa in a little 
chalupa. He slackened his oars when he 
saw Muzio, who had just come from a 
dip in the lake on the other side of the 
house, jumping lightly across the green. 
She was wrapped in a transparent white 
covering. 

““Buenos dias,” the stranger called to 
her. Muzio scarcely turned her head, 
and rushed into the house. She dressed 
hastily and came out again. By that 
time the stranger had rowed all around 
the floating farm and was back again at 
the spot where she had first seen him. 
He seemed to want to speak to her. He 
made fast his little chalupa, and with hat 
in hand, facing the girl, he bowed low, 
and before Muzio could realize what 
he was doing, he was out upon the 
chinampa. 
















“May I speak to your father, Dofia?”’ 
“Father is away fishing, Sefior,” 
Muzio answered. 

“May I speak to your mother?” the 
stranger politely inquired. 

By this time the mother had appeared. 
The usual polite and verbose introduc- 
tion followed. After the stranger had 
been assured that the house and all it 
contained was his, he was invited to sip 
a cooling drink on the humble patio. 
He explained that he was a Cuban, a 
singer. He had come to see with his own 
eyes the floating gardens of which he had 
read in his childhood. 

Muzio could not take her eyes from 
him when he spoke. He was suave, 
polite, handsome. Toward midday he 
rowed away, but returned before sun- 
down to become acquainted with the 
master of the house. He begged permis- 
sion to present to the beautiful Dofia 
Muzio an abanico that he had picked up 
in Venezuela. It was a fan of such gor- 
geous color as Muzio had never even 
dreamed of possessing. 

Don Jaime returned again and again 
to the chinampa the following days, and 
the people in the neighborhood wondered 
at nights from whence such beautiful 
song came floating to the shore. So 
powerful and passionate was the voice, 
it silenced the other serenaders. 

Two weeks later, when Don Jaime 
suddenly left Santa Anita and its envi- 
rons, Muzio disappeared from her fa- 
ther’s chinampa. Two months later the 
young Mexican girl was penniless and 
starving in the city of Havana, Don 
Jaime having departed for parts un- 
known to her. 


Decked as she was in beautiful silks 
with pendientes finished in emeralds 
dangling over her shoulders, she ap- 
peared at the El Cielo, then a very small 
wine house, and after a short conversa- 
tion with the owner and his wife, she 
was engaged as a waitress in exchange 
for food and board. The rest one 
had to pick up from tips and gifts of 
customers, 


MUZIO 


, 


“You will have no difficulty,” the 
owner’s wife assured her. “No, not with 
your youth and such beautiful eyes.” 

A day or two later, when Muzio’s 
dainty shoes had given way running to 
and from the tables, she went to a broker 
to pawn her best ring. The old man be- 
hind the counter after a short inspection 
announced that “‘ Von es oro todo lo que 
luce!”” (Not all is gold that glitters.) 
Which was probably more symbolic than 
the old man was ever to know. 

She served the tables. At first the 
rough sailors frightened her, but after a 
few days fear gave way to an apprecia- 
tion of their naive and coarse roman- 
ticism. Compared to the suave and 
polite but cruel and lying Don Jaime, 
they were like playful children. 

Then one night at El Cielo, when sail- 
ors representing every one of the Central 
Americas, had each sung something in 
praise of his own country, Muzio, 
ashamed that hers was not represented, 
sang for them. Instantly, she sprang 
from a mere barmaid into a singer. Her 

voice thrilled them. It thrilled Muzio 
who had never heard herself sing. The 
sailors stayed late that night. They re- 
turned the following evening, bringing 
more friends. A pair of castanets was 
placed into Muzio’s hands. The cook 
of one of the ships brought forth an ac- 
cordian. The place was transformed 
into a singing hall, and the sailors looked 
upon Muzio as if she were their child. 
When a stranger attempted to take lib- 
erties with Muzio, the other sailors not 
over gently but very firmly rebuffed 
him. A year later, the owner had to 
enlarge his place, for people came in 
flocks to see Muzio dance and to hear 
her sing. 

There was something in Muzio gentle, 
pure and unaffected, that attracted the 
rough men of the sea to her. More than 
one of them, after Muzio had established 
the relationship of brother and sister be- 
tween them, told her his life story, weep- 
ing upon her shoulder. More than one 
of them was made to think of his waiting 
sweetheart somewhere in the pampas or 
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on the Philippine Hills. It was like a 
bond with each of them when she wore 
one of their gifts. Her fingers were cov- 
ered with the cheap trinkets brought to 
her from all corners of the earth. Her 
arms were heavy with bracelets—the 
large pulseras Latin American women 
are so fond of. Then the privilegiados, 
the privileged ones, whose jewels she 
wore, would bring her pieces of silk, 
shawls, fans, combs, until she was 
weighted down with them. In a short 
time she had to lay all these gifts in a 
row upon a shelf in the corner of the 
dancing hall, having them ready to pin 
or slip on whenever he appeared who had 
presented her with the gift. When the 
door opened, and one of the privilegiados 
appeared, Muzio would stop in the midst 
of a dance or song, meet him midway 
with outstretched arms, and the greeting 
would be as warm as that of brother and 
sister who had not seen each other for a 
long time. 

As one goes, because of disappoint- 
ment, to a monastery, Muzio had gone 
to the dancing hall when Don Jaime had 
abandoned her. Unconsciously, she 
came to look upon the men who visited 
El] Cielo as a sister of mercy looks upon 
patients coming to a hospital, or for 
prayer at the door of a church after an 
ungodly act. 

One day, Perez Diamo, the big curly- 
headed Argentino she had known for a 
good many years, appeared after a long 
absence. He had been on a tramp 
steamer which had practically cireum- 
navigated the world. He brought with 
him gifts for Muzio from almost every 
port. But when Muzio looked upon the 
shelf, the large ruby sortijas, the ring 
which he had given her, was not there. 
Perez hung his head in dismay when she 
could not find it. He became still more 
despondent when he observed the other 
sailors, some of whom he knew, look at 
one another and wink and smile. 

“When a woman loses a man’s gifts it 
is because she does not much care for the 
man,”’ one of the sailors remarked. 

Muzio was beside herself with grief. 


Such a thing had never happened bef ire 
Perez, who had already taken a fey 
drinks, hung his head when she ap. 
proached him, and cried, “That man j; 
right. It is because you have forgotten 
me. 

In vain Muzio assured him that she 
remembered him better than any of the 
other “brothers.”” How could she forvet 
him? She almost persuaded herself she 
liked him better than the others, just be- 
cause he was so grief-stricken. 

“I know your name. Perez, Perez is 
your name. Look, I remember the name 
even of your sister of whom you spoke 
to me—Carmencita is her name. You 
said she had hair like mine. I know from 
whence you come; the name of the vil- 
lage. I have not forgotten you, Perez. 
You least of all . . .”’ she assured him 
with warmth. But he was not to be con- 
soled easily. He had drunk himself to 
shrewdness, when men dare more, feel- 
ing that they can pretend drunkenness 
afterward as an excuse for bad behavior. 
The package of gifts he had brought her 
was kicked underneath the table and 
stamped upon violently with his large 
feet. Muzio felt as if he were kicking 
her. She felt she did not deserve such 
treatment; she rose from her seat, re- 
fusing to stay another moment near him, 
and went over to the platform where she 
asked the accordion player for one of her 
favorite lighter songs. After all, no one 
had a right to treat her like that big 
Argentino just because his ring had been 
lost. She did not once look at him while 
she sang, so that he would feel his dis- 
grace in her eyes. But soon she was 
overcome by her better self. The Ar- 
gentino suffered too much. And it was 
because of her. He whom we can hurt, 
loves us. 

Perez made an effort to appear uncon- 
cerned. He spoke overloudly to friends 
he met. But Muzio could feel that it 
was merely to kill his great anger. His 
soul was not in his voice. It sounded 
empty as though coming from a punc- 
tured drum. Slowly, she descended the 
platform and approached the table at 
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which he was sitting and drinking with 
other sailors. 

“Come with me to another table, 
Perez,” she said. At first he resisted, 
but upon her insistence, he followed, and 
the two sat down in silence. The drinks 
that had been called for the two remained 
untouched, for Muzio had put her palm 
on the glass when he had stretched his 
fingers toward it. “You have had 
enough for to-day, Perez. Don’t you 
believe me when I tell you that the ring 
was lost?”’ she asked leaning close to 
him. Her warm breath made his long 
silken eyelashes flutter. “It is the first 
time this has happened, Perez. Don’t 
vou believe me?” 

“But why should my ring be lost? 
Why just mine?” Perez cried. 

“If the ring of some one else had been 
lost,” Muzio replied, “the other would 
have had the same right as you to say 
that.” She said this with intent, be- 
cause of the complaining quality in his 
voice. She wanted him to know that 
while he was not less to her than the 
others, he was also not more. Perez be- 
came sentimental. “I hoped my ring 
meant more to you than the others. 
Whenever I have been away I have 
thought of you, Muzio. In China. In 
Turkey. In Sydney.” 

She had heard such words said hun- 
dreds of times and knew their value. A 
loud laugh had always been the answer. 
But she could not laugh now. She had 
lost his ring. It caused him pain. And 
his voice, mellowed by drunkenness, 
sounded sincere. 

“T am really more sorry than you 
know that I have lost your ring, Perez,” 
and to give more weight to her words, 
her hand slipped into his. And stil] be- 
cause she was at fault and because she 
had allowed herself to coquet a little 
more with him than with the others, she 
allowed him to kiss her hand repeat- 
edly, there, in plain view of everyone. 

“What is all this about?” cried Muzio 
suddenly, as she rose. The sailors had 
made a circle around her table and were 
dancing to the music of the accordion, 


MUZIO 











while the other guests were laughing and 
passing ribald remarks. 

“Can't a brother kiss a sister’s hand 
without some one getting ribald about 
it?”’ Muzio asked, as she broke through 
the ring and returned to the platform 
to sing again. 

After most of the guests had drunk 
themselves underneath the tables, and 
while the owner and his wife were count- 
ing the day’s income, Muzio again ap- 
proached Perez, who was sitting alone, 
facing the two glasses that had not yet 
been touched. The package he had 
brought was on the table. 

“Come, show me,” and her fingers 
undid the package feverishly. And 
they were wonderful things he had 
brought: silks from Cathay, combs 
from Spain, a long cigarette holder of 
amber and ivory from Egypt, and trin- 
kets from every corner of the earth. 
Muzio accepted them with long exclama- 
tions of joy at the sight of each of them. 
She showed more enthusiasm than the 
things deserved. Her sympathy warmed 
her heart toward the curly-headed Ar- 
gentino. How nice and strong he was! 
How simple! How naive! 

Afraid of overstaying his shore leave, 
and thereby losing the privilege for the 
following day, Perez stood up ready to 
go. As she put out her hand bidding 
him “buenas noches,” he unexpectedly 
threw an arm around her and kissed her 
on the mouth. 

“Perez,” she gasped, but he was al- 
ready on the other side of the door. She 
heard him sing while his heavy shoes 
clattered on the cobblestone sidewalk 
leading to the wharf. 

“This one surely is a privilegiado,” 
laughed the innkeeper, as he looked at 
the disconcerted dancer. 

She gathered up all the gifts Perez had 
brought her, and tired and weary, she 
walked to the end of the room, from 
where rose the narrow stairs leading to 
her small room above the saloon. 

Other men had stolen kisses from 
her before. But somehow those kisses 
did not have the same meaning which 
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Perez had put into his. She looked 
at the trinkets and the silks he had 
brought |her and ‘they, too, had a 
different meaning from those presents 
the other privilegiados had given her. 
These gifts of Perez compelled her to 
think of him. If it be true that he had 
carried in his mind the image of her, over 
all the seas and all the ports! To be sure 
each one of the privilegiados had prob- 
ably at times thought of her, when upon 
the high seas or in port, but there was a 
certain lightness in the words when they 
told her of it. But Perez’s thinking of 
her had evidently meant so much more 
to him; for the tone in which he spoke 
seemed deep and dolorous. 

Perez, of Argentina, had a warm and 
passionate voice. What had he thought 
of her? Did he think of her as most men 
did of the dancers and singers in sailors’ 
dives? Oh, she had heard them tell 
stories of such dives in Japan, in China 
and ports of the Mediterranean also. 
She had listened to tales by men whose 
tongues were heavy but whose lips flut- 
tered rapidly like feverish wings of 
sleepy owls. 

Muzio fell asleep with Perez's gifts 
strewn across her bed—angry that he 
had taken such liberty<with her, but re- 
juvenated by his kiss nevertheless. 

The following evening Perez returned 
to El Cielo, and as though his action 
of the night before gave him special pre- 
rogative over Muzio, he walked over to 
her with gallant familiarity and insisted 
on himself pinning into her hair the red 
roses he had brought. She wore one of 
his yellow silk handkerchiefs draped 
around her black tall comb that rose 
from the back of her head. She wore 
another trinket he had given her hang- 
ing from a green sash encircling her hips 
and hanging down at the side to her red- 
heeled slippers of sky blue. She sang 
and danced that night more than ever 
before, for she dreaded to leave the plat- 
form and sit near Perez, who had isolated 
himself after ordering two drinks which 
remained untouched until she should 
finally come to him. After exchanging 
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idle words as she passed by the tables of 
other sailors drinking or playing card 
she approached the Argentino’s table. 

“You mustn’t do that again, Perez.” 
she said after she had sipped a few times 
from her glass. 

“And why not?” Perez asked surlily. 
“One may kiss even the Holy Mother,” 
he added playfully. 

The allusion was very plain. 

“T have been like a sister to you,” 
Muzio argued softly. 

“But I have thought of you as 4 
woman,” Perez replied. 

“You must not,’’ Muzio pleaded, with 
motherly voice, to appease him. 

“T have been thinking of you all the 
time, Muzio. Another year, and I shall 
leave the sea forever. I shall go back to 
my own home on a hacienda and settle 
there. And if you care, Muzio . 

Muzio interrupted, “You are drunk, 


s 


Perez. You are drunk.” 
“Not with wine,” Perez pleaded 
further. 


“e 


Fool,” Muzio admonished, “ because 
you like my singing and dancing you 
think I will be a good mother to your 
children and know how to milk cows. 
You are young. Everyone seems good 
enough to you. ‘De noche, todos los gatos 
son pardos?’ (At night, all cats are 
gray.)” 

Yet it was with great effort that she 
so summarily dismissed the young man’s 


offer. A hacienda, a home, a husband, 
children! Such things had never been 


offered to her. Failing in his honorable 
proposition, Perez, whose passion was 
stirred as the evening wore on, became 
more and more centered upon the dancer 
before him. He left earlier than the 
previous night. Muzio, fearing he would 
go to another saloon, felt her heart sink. 
She made as if to call him back, but de- 
cided too late. He was gone. Gone to 
another café to be amused by other dan- 
cers and singers. There was no other ex- 
planation for his early departure. After 
the last sailor had ambled out of the 
place, Muzio went to her room for the 
night. 
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MORE THAN ONE HAD TOLD HIS LIFE STORY, WEEPING UPON HER SHOULDER 




















When all was dark and silent, with 
nly the splashing of the waves as a dis- 

‘ant sound, there came a soft rapping at 

ne of the windows that let to the inner 
ourt of the house. 

“Who is there?”’ Muzio queried, trem- 

ny with fear. 

[he shadow of Perez’s head and broad 
shoulders was outlined distinctly on the 
white wall opposite the window. 

“It is I, Perez,” a voice murmured 
softly. 

Muzio stifled a cry that rose in her 
throat. She was about to awaken the 
neighbors, but moved by another 
thought, she approached the window on 
tiptoe and opened it. Even before the 
window was fully opened, Perez jumped 
igitly upon the sill and into the room. 
His arms stretched out to embrace 
Muzio, but they only touched her arms 
which kept him at their length. Her 
ischooled and quite unconscious sense 
of psychologizing men into sudden and 
complete powerlessness made Perez col- 
lapse before her very eyes in that moment. 

“Sit down, Perez,’” Muzio invited him 
softly. The flaming Perez was gone. 
She could talk to him now. “TI can un- 
derstand by this, in what manner you 
have been thinking of me, while you 
were away on the high seas.” 

It shamed the sailor. He hung his 
head. Muzio talked long and passion- 

When Perez left the room an hour 
later, he had eried in shame as he had 
never cried before. As he listened to 
Muzio, for the first time he realized what 
she really meant to him as a sister; what 
sie meant to all the other men who had 
out of El Cielo their Havana 
rendezvous. 


itely. 


made 


Disturbed and unnerved by the event, 
Muzio listened with favorable ears to 
the proposition of a man who mirrored 
before her eyes wealth to be obtained 
through her dance and song in other 
Spanish-speaking countries. And so one 
day the sailors were amazed to find an- 
other woman in Muzio’s place. Muzio 
no longer on the platform of the gaudily 


MUZIO 
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painted wine house. This woman danced 
even better than Muzio and her voice, 
too, was perhaps younger and fresher. 
But she was merely a woman. Her danc- 
ing meant little more than what they had 
seen in many other places. Her singing 
meant still less. Her smile little more 
than a professional grin. 

And so the word spread from sailor to 
sailor, from boat to boat, and port to 
port, that Muzio was no longer at El 
Cielo. To come to Havana no longer 
meant what it once did to the toilers of 
the sea. Other dives on narrow streets 
around wharves received their custom. 
They wandered from one place to the 
other. When at sea again, they would 
have more to tell about their experiences 
in the port, but none of them could for- 
get the woman they so much missed. 
Muzio gone, Havana was not more than 
a port, a place to go ashore and get 
drunk. 


And what happened to Muzio? Under 
the guidance of the man who had con- 
vinced her te leave El Cielo, she 
danced and sang at the better dancing 
houses of Caracas and Porto Rico. She 
danced and sang at the concert halls of 
all the Latin Americas. Instantly, she 
created a furore. Her sailor songs, which 
she had picked up in the years of her 
stay in Havana, and the “‘accent” of her 
feet, as the connoisseurs expressed it, 
were so genuine and true that she was 
like no other dancer and singer they had 
ever seen or heard. The wealthy men 
who came to see her crowded her dress- 
ing room. 

At the end of a few months she had 
accumulated a number of bracelets and 
earrings and fans and combs and rings 
with precious stones in them, all of them 
genuine and of great value, mounting 
into the thousands of pesos. But after 
the music was over and dancing feet were 
still, Muzio would think of her sailor 
friends. She would take out from a little 
cardboard box trinkets they had given 
her. And the false rubies and emeralds, 
glass and pieces of crystal, were luster- 
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less now that they were not polished 
daily, but to her they appeared more gen- 
uine than all the valuable things of gold, 
and all the precious stones these wealthy 
men of Caracas and Porto Rico and 
Buenos Aires had given her. 

And as she put the old rings upon her 
fingers, she recalled the face and voice 
of each man. They had all been good to 
her. 

*“Muzio, here’s a piece of silk. I 
thought of you in China.” 

**Muzio, this cigarette holder I stole 
from a heathen in India.” 

She recalled every word said as the 
gift was handed to her. Where were 
they now? What were they thinking of 
her now that she had disappeared? What 
did they do when they came to Havana? 
She felt as if she betrayed them, like a 
mother who had abandoned her children. 
Now she realized much better the words 
of the old pawnbroker, “All is not gold 
that glitters."’ Only in her case, it was 
the real gold that did not glitter as well 
as the imitation. For her the real jewels 
were those the hardy and rough men at 
El Cielo had given her. They were 
her friends, friends who thought of her, 
loved her. . And Perez, where was 
Perez, the impetuous Argentino? 

One evening Muzio appeared suddenly 
at El Cielo. The other woman was in 
the midst of a song when Muzio entered. 

*Muzio!” the sailors cried, drowning 
the other woman’s song. A dozen hands 
stretched out toward her. She sat down 
with them. In vain did the other woman 
sing, trying to attract attention. 
had ears and eyes only for Muzio. 

Muzio looked at her fingers, and in- 
quired; “Let’s see. Where is Mendez, 
the man who gave me this bracelet? 
Where is Sancho who gave me this 
saraja? Where is the other one, that big 
tall Nicaraguan who brought me the pen- 
dientes I am now wearing?”’ For she 
wore everything that had ever been given 
to her. 

And the news spread all about the 
wharf that Muzio was back. Within an 
hour, half of her privilegiados were ac- 


They 








counted for. 


The others were on th 
high seas. 


They forced her to mow 
the platform and sing. It was like , 
fresh breeze after a long calm to hear hier 
sing and see her dance. Suddenly s)¢ 
asked aloud, “Has anybody seen Perey. 
the tall, curly-headed Argentino?” 

Some one said he had seen him on 
American boat that had landed that very 
day. He had scarcely finished saying 
that when Perez, accompanied by an- 
other man, appeared in the doorway 
There was long rejoicing. In her great 
joy, Muzio felt more free than she had 
ever felt with all of them. She allowed 
them to kiss her hand and many of them 
kissed her face. Only Perez, who had 
probably come nearer her soul then any- 
one before, made no attempt at famil- 
iarity with her. He sat down with his 
friend at an isolated table, ordered three 
drinks and waited. After the first com- 
motion had subsided, Muzio bethought 
herself of Perez and went over to his 
table. She felt warmer toward him than 
toward anybody else. She put her be- 
jeweled hand upon his. 

*“You see I have not lost a single gift 
of yours. Iam wearing them all, Perez.” 

“That is good,”’ he answered humbly, 
passionately, putting his other hand over 
hers. 

They looked each other searchingl; 
into the eye fora moment. Many things 
were remembered. Many other things 
were forgiven and forgotten. 

“Let's drink,”” Muzio suddenly called. 
She raised her glass as she stood up. It 
was a signal for the others to jump on 
chairs and tables and drink to Muzio’s 
health. 

“You have not met my friend.” 
Perez said to Muzio, introducing his 
companion. “He is on the sea for 
pleasure. His father owns the vessel on 
which I sail.”’ 

“T have met the Sefiora before,” the 
man courteously reminded Muzio, “in 
Buenos Aires, two months ago, if the 
Sefiora remembers.” 

Muzio looked closely at the man. “Of 
course, [remember you.” And instantly 
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a illed a very disagreeable — 
li) c iW hich a young man, the son of a 
eee thy family, had behaved grossly 
IV she ce —_— 
p, “ crowd of sailors became so insist- 
_ Muzio to mount the platform 
. that she had to comply with the 
ae st instantly and leave’ Perez's 
er 





After she had sung and danced, 





P turned to his companion and 


“So, you have met Sefiora Muzio 






















Wa 
“we Indeed I have,” the other answered, 

sein an ugly smirk, and a significant 

ve ement of thumb and forefinger in the 

= Perez emptied his glass hastily. 

* I see you are also very friendly with 

a the man added, poking Perez in 
sa e ribs, keeping his eve on the dancer all 
i e time. “Why should she dance here 

re en the best theaters are welcoming 
ba ‘She is like a sister to all of us,” 
he. Perez said, gulping and swallowing 

vily. 
ay \ sister!” the other laughed loudly. 
- Ha! ha!” 
™ ‘A sister, a sister,’ Perez insisted, his 
an lood mounting to his face. But the 
ther man laughed louder. 

. ‘If that’s the case, I, too, am a 
oe other,” he added, and the intonation 
= nd the mien and movements implied a 
, meaning other than the words. 
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The daily sun. 
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By the Wall 


DORSET 





I have seen prophets rise and prophets go, 
Received, abjured, stoned forth; 

I have seen something of the world they know, 

Both South and North: 


I venture, then, one platitude; I think 
(Life being almost done), 
Life knows no greater gift than just to drink 
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liar!” Perez yelled at 
the top of his voice, the dagger he car 
ried at his belt flashing in his hand 
Instantly the whole place was in an 


*Embustero! 


uproar. 

“What is it? What is it?” they 
shouted from all sides, as they came 
toward Perez's table. 

Muzio cleaved her way rapidly toward 
the two men. 

“What is it?” she asked, placing her- 
self between Perez and the other. Never 
before had she seen Perez so furious. His 
dagger Was raised above her head, high 
enough to kill an ox with one blow. The 
blade glistened like facets of a polished 
diamond. 

“Tt is a remark he had made about 
you,” Perez shouted. 

Muzio turned livid. had 
lied. She knew if she should say that 
he lied Perez's dagger would sink into 


The man 


the stranger’s heart. 

Tell him he lied,” roared Perez. Her 
lips refused to utter the words that would 
kill a man. She realized in one instant 
Perez’s great love for her and his terrible 
rage. She sighed and hung her head in 
mute significance. 

A sharp pain shot through her body 
It was like a flash of lightning. Her 
knees sagged underneath her, her eves 
opened for a moment, and they saw her 
own blood dripping from the dagger in 


the hands of Perez. 
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i ie aman,” says an engaging cynic 

in Mr. Stephen MeKenna’s Sonia, 
“sex Is an incident: to a woman it is 
everything in this world and in thenext”’; 
a generalization which a novelist can al- 
ways illustrate with a heroine who meets 
We had many such 
women in recent fiction, and it takes some 
discernment to perceive that in them 


his views. have 


sex seems everything only because honor 
and integrity and fair-mindedness are 
nothing. They are not swept by emo- 
tions good or bad: but when all concern 
for other people’s rights and _ privileges 
is eliminated, a great deal of room is 
left for the uneasy development of ap- 
petites which may be called by any 
name we like. 

Among the Georgian and early Vic- 
torian novelists, Richardson alone stands 
as an earnest and pitiless expositor of 
sex. He slipped as far away from it as 
he could in Sir Charles Grandison, but 
in doing so he slipped away from reality. 
The grossness of Fielding’s men is not 
intrinsic; it is, as Mr. McKenna would 
say, incidental. Jane Austen, who never 
wrote of things with which she was un- 
familiar, gave the passions a wide berth. 
Seott was too robustly masculine, and 
Dickens too hopelessly and helplessly 
humorous to deal with them intelli- 
Thackeray dipped deep into 
the strong tide of life, and was concerned 
Woman 


was to him what she was not to Scott, 


gently. 


with all its eddying currents. 


“une grande réalité comme la querre’; and, 
He 
found these complications to be for the 
most part distasteful; but he never as- 
sumed that a single key could open all 
the chambers of her soul. 


When Mrs. Ritchie said of Jane Aus- 


like war, she had her complications. 





They Had 





AGNES 


Their Day 


REPPLIER 





ten’s heroines that they have “a c« 


gentle self-respect, and humor, and | 
ness of heart,”’ she must have had Ey 

in her mind. Humor hardens the hi 

at least to the point of sanity; 
Emma surveys her little world of H 
bury much as Miss Austen sur 
veved her little worlds of Stevent 
and Chawton, with a less piercing 
telligence, but with the same appre: 


very 


tion of foibles, and the same unqualified 
To a mode: 
reader the most striking thing about tli 
life depicted in all these novels is its dul 
ness. 


acceptance of tedium. 


The men have occupations 
some sort, the women have none. Thy 
live in the country or in country towns 
Of outdoor sports they know nothing 
They walk when the lanes are not too 
muddy, and some of them ride. They 
play round games in the evening, and 
always for a stake. A dinner or a dance 
is an event in their lives; and as for act 
ing, we know what magnificent pro 
portions if assumes when we are told 
that even to Henry Crawford, “in al! 
the riot of his gratifications, it was as 
yet an untasted pleasure.” 

Kmma, during the thirteen months i: 
which we enjoy her acquaintance, finds 
plenty of mischief for her idle hands to 
do. Her unwarranted interference ii 
the love affairs of two people whom it i- 
her plain business to let alone is thi 
fruit of ennui. Young, rich, nimble ot 
wit and sound of heart, she lives throug 
days and nights of inconceivable stu 
pidity. She does not ride, and we hay 
Mr. Knightley’s word for it that she doe- 
not read. She can sketch, but one draw 
ing in thirteen months is the sum of he 
accomplishment. She may possibl) 
have a regard for the “moral scenery’ 
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\NE AUSTEN'S EMMA IS A NORMAL CREATURE, HIGHLY CIVILIZED, AND SANELY ARTIFICIAL 
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Hannah 


admire; but 


More condescended to 
nature is neither law nor 
She knows little or 
nothing of the country about her own 
home. 


which 
impulse to her soul. 


It takes the enterprising Mrs. 
Klton to get her as far as Box Hill, a 
drive of seven miles, though the view it 
commands is so fine as to provoke “a 
burst of admiration” from beholders who 
have apparently never taken the trouble 
to look at it “We are a 
quiet set of people,” observes Emma in 
this apathy, 
“more disposed to stay at home than 
engage in schemes of pleasure.” 


before. very 


complacent defense — of 


Dr. Johnson's definition of a novel as 
“a smooth tale, generally of love,” fits 
Miss Austen well. It is not that she as- 
signs to love a heavy role, but there is 
nothing to interfere with its command 
of the situation. Vague vearnings, tem- 
pestuous doubts, combative principles, 
play no part in her well-ordered world. 
The poor and the oppressed are dis- 
creetly excluded its precincts. 
Emma does not teach the orphan boy 


from 


to read, or the orphan girl to sew. She 
looks after her father’s comfort, and 


plays backgammon with him in the eve- 
nings. Of politics she knows nothing, 
and the most complicated social problem 
she is called on to face is the recognition, 
or the rejection, of her less fashionable 
neighbors. Are, or are not, the Coles 
sufficiently genteel to warrant her dining 
with them? 
and 


Highbury is her universe, 
haunts her 
with waking dreams of the Tiber and 
the Nile. Frank Churchill may 
London, sixteen miles off, to get his 
but Emma remains at Hart- 
field, and holds the center of the stage. 
We can count the days, we can almost 


no restless discontent 


vo to 


~ 


hair eut; 


count the hours in her monotonous life. 
She is unemotional, even for her setting; 
and it was after reading her placid history 
that Charlotte Bronté wrote the memor- 
able depreciation of all Miss Austen’s 
novels. 

But, though beset and environed by 
dullness, Emma is not dull. On the 
contrary, she is remarkably engaging: 
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less vivacious than 


Elizabeth Ben: 
but infinitely more agreeable. She p(s 
us into a good humor with ourse| 
she “produces delight.” The secret f 
her potency is that she has grasped | \ 
essential things of life, and let the n 
essentials go. There is distinction 
the way she accepts near duties, in |r 
sense of balance, and order, and pr) 
priety. She is a normal creature, hig! 
civilized, and = sanely artificial. M 
Saintsbury says that Miss Austen kne 
two things: humanity and art. “Her 
men, though limited, are true, and her 
women are, in the old sense, absolute 
Emma is “absolute.” The possibility 
of being Mr. Knight 
ley’s intellectual competitor never occurs 
to her. 


or impossibility 


She covets no empty honor 
She is content to be necessary and un 
assailable. 

Mr. Chesterton has written a whimsi 
cal and fault-finding paper entitled ** Thy 
Evolution of Emma,” in which he as 
sumes that this embodiment of domes 
ticity is the prototype of the modern 
welfare worker who runs birth-contro! 
meetings and baby weeks, urges ma 
ternity bills upon legislators, prates 
about segregation, and preaches eugenics 
and sex hygiene to a world that knows 
a great deal more about such matters 
than she does. Emma, says Mr. Ches- 
terton, that because she is 
more genteel than Harriet Smith she is 
privileged to alienate this humble friend 
from Robert Martin who wants to marry 
her, and fling her at the head of Mr 
Elton who doesn’t. In precisely the 
same spirit, the welfare worker con 
ceives that her greater gentility (she 
sometimes calls it intelligence) warrants 
her gross intrusion into the lives of peo- 
ple who are her social inferiors. It is 
because they are her social inferiors that 
she dares to do it. The goodness of her 
intentions carries no weight. Emma's 
intentions are of the best, so far as she 
can separate them from her subconscious 
love of meddling. 


considers 


This ingenious comparison is very 
painful to Emma’s friends in the world 
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SCOTT S DIANA VERNON HAS ALWAYS CAUGHT THE FANCY OF MEN 
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It cannot be that 
she is the ancestress of a type so vitally 
opposed to all that she holds correct and 
I do not share Mr. Chester- 
ton’s violent hostility to reformers, even 
when they have no standard of taste. 
the guardian of minor 
morals, but there are questions too big 


of English readers. 


becoming. 


‘Taste is our 


and pertinacious for its control. IT only 
think it hard that, feeling as he does, he 
should compare Emma’s youthful indis 
cretions with more radical and disquiet- 
ing activities. Emma is indiscreet, but 
she is only twenty-one. At twenty-two 
she is safely married to Mr. Knightley, 
and her period of indiscretion is over. 
At twenty-two she has fulfilled her des- 
tiny, has stepped into line, and as the 
center of the social unit, is harmoni- 
ously adjusted, not to Highbury alone, 
but to civilization and the long tradi- 
tions of the That she should re- 
gard her lover, even in her first glowing 
moments of happiness, as an agreeable 
companion, and as an assistant in the 
of her characteristic. 
“Self-respect, humor and hardness of 
heart”? are out of hand with romance. 
So much the better for Mr. Knightley, 
who will never find his emotions drained, 
his wisdom questioned, his authority 
denied, and who will come in time to 
believe that he, and not his wife, is “‘ab- 
solute.” 


ages. 


care father, is 


The formal stars do travel so, 

That we their names and courses know; 
And he that on their changes looks 
Would think them govern’d by our books. 


If Jane Austen and Thackeray wrought 
their heroines with perfect and pains- 
taking accuracy, Scott’s attitude was 
for the most part one of reprehensible 
indifference. His world was run by men, 
and the ringleted sylphs of seventeen 
the word “flapper” had not then cast 
discredit on this popular age) play very 


simple parts. Ruskin, it may be remem- 


bered, ardently admired these young 
ladies, and held them up as models of 
intellectual 


“orace, tenderness and 
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power” to all his female reac 
never occurred to the great m 
any more than to the great stor 
that a girl is something more | 
set of assorted virtues. “To Scott 
most men of his age,” observes a1 
English critic, ““woman was not 
dividual, but an institution—a tous 
was drunk some time after Chur 
King.” 

Diana Vernon 
She has the 
“True blue 


And Mrs. Crewe”’ 


exists to be to 


quality associated in our minds 

clinking glasses, and loud-spoken loy:|t, 
to Stewart or to Hanoverian. 
always caught the fancy of men, and 
has been likened in her day to Shak: 
speare’s Beatrice, Rosalind and Portia, 
ladies of wit and distinction who aspire 
to pay adventurous roles in the mad 
medley of life. She is as well fitted to 
provoke general admiration as_ Julia 
Mannering is to awaken personal regard 
She is one of the five heroines of Englis! 
fiction with whom Mr. Saintsbury avows 
no man of taste and spirit can fail to fall 
in love. 


She h 


He does not aspire, even 
fancy, to marry her. His choice for ; 
wife is Elizabeth Bennet. But for * o« 
casional companionship” he gives Diane 
the prize. 

Occasional companionship is all that 
we get of her in Rob Roy. She enlivens 
the opening chapters very prettily, but 
is eliminated from the best and most 
vigorous episodes. My own impression 
is that Scott forgot all about Miss Ver 
non while he was happily engaged with 
MacGregor and the Bailie and Andrew 
Fairservice; and that whenever he re 
membered her, he produced her on tlie 
stage as mysteriously and as irrelevant] 
as a conjurer lifts white rabbits out 
his hat. Wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, 
she comes riding under a frosty moon, 
gives Frank Osbaldistone a packet of 
valuable papers, bids him one of half-a 
dozen solemn and final farewells, and 
disappears until the next trick is called 
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DICKENS NANCY HAD A QUICK WIT, A WARM HEART, AND A FURIOUS TEMPER 
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[t was a good arrangement for Scott, 
who liked to have the decks cleared for 
action; but it makes Diana unduly 
fantastic and unreal. 

So, too, does the weight of learning 
with which Rashleigh Osbaldistone has 
loaded her. Greek and Latin, history, 
science and philosophy, “as well as most 
of the languages of modern Europe,” 
seem a large order for a girl of eighteen. 
Diana can also saddle and bridle a horse, 
clear a five-barred gate, and fire a gun 
without winking. Yet she has a “tiny 
foot "—at least Scott says so—and she 
rides to hounds with her hair bound only 
hy the traditional ribbon, so that her long 
tresses “stream on the breeze.” The 
absurd and complicated plot in which 
she is involved is never disentangled. 
Dedicated in infancy to the cloister— 
which at least unusual—she has 
heen released by Rome from vows she 
lias never taken, only on condition that 
she marries a cousin who is within the 
forbidden degree of kindred. Her nu- 
merous allusions to this circumstance— 
“The fatal veil was wrapped round me in 
my cradle,” “Iam by solemn contract 
the bride of Heaven, betrothed to the 
convent from the cradle’’—distress and 
mystify poor Frank, who is not clever 
at best, and who accepts all her verdicts 
as irrevocable. Every time she bids 
lim farewell he believes it to be the end; 
and he loses the last flicker of hope when 
she sends him a ring by—of all people 
under Heaven—Helen MacGregor, who 
delivers it with these cheerful words: 
* Young man, this comes from one whom 
you will never see more. If it is a joy- 
less token, it is well fitted to pass through 
the hands of one to whom joy can never 
be known. Her last words were ‘Let 
him forget me forever.’” 

After which the astute reader is pre- 
pared to hear that Frank and Diana 
were soon happily married, without any 
consideration for cradle or for cloister, 
and without the smallest intervention 
from Rome. 

Miss Vernon is one of Scott’s charac- 
ters for whom an original has been 
Vou. CXLVIL—No. 875.—75 


was 
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found. This in itself Is it proof of vi 
tality. Nobody would dream of finding 
the original of Lucy Bertram, or Isabella 
Wardour, or Edith Bellenden. As a 
matter fact, the same prototype 
would do for all three, and half-a-dozen 
more. But Captain Basil Hall expended 
much time and ingenuity in showing 
that Scott drew Diana after the likeness 
of Miss Jane Anne Cranstoun, a young 
lady of Edinburgh who married an Aus- 
trian nobleman and left Scotland before 
the first of the Waverly novels was 
written. 

Miss Cranstoun was older than Scott, 
well born, well looking, a fearless horse- 
woman, a frank talker, a warm friend, 
and had some reputation as a wit. It 
was through her that the young man 
made his first acquaintance with Biir- 
ger’s ballad, “‘ Lenore,’ which so power- 
fully affected his imagination that he 
sat up all night, translating it into Eng- 
lish verse. When it was finished, he 
repaired to Miss Cranstoun’s house to 
show her the fruits of his labor. It was 
then half-past six, an hour which to that 
vigorous generation seemed seasonable 
for a morning call. Clarissa Harlowe 
grants Lovelace his interviews at five. 

Miss Cranstoun listened to the ballad 
with more attention than Diana vouch- 
safed to her lover's translation from Ari- 
osto (it was certainly better worth hear- 
ing), gave Scott his meed of praise and 
encouragement, and remained his friend, 
confidant and critic until her marriage 
separated them forever. There are cer- 
tainly points of resemblance between 
this clever woman and the high-spirited 
girl whom Justice Inglewood calls the 
*heath-bell of Cheviot,” and MacGregor 
““a daft hempsie but a mettle quean.” 
It may be that Diana owes her vitality 
to Scott’s faithful remembrance of Miss 
Cranstoun, just as Jeanie Deans owes 
her rare and perfect naturalness to his 
clear conception of her noble prototype, 
Helen Walker. “A novel is history 
without documents, nothing to prove 
it,” said Mr. John Richard Green; but 
unproved verities, as unassailable as un- 


of 
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heard melodies, have a knack of surviv- 
ing the rack and ruin of time. 


When Thackeray courageously gave 
to the world “‘a novel without a hero,” 
he atoned for his oversight by enriching 
it with two heroines so carefully por- 
trayed, so admirably contrasted, that 
each strengthens and perfects the other. 
Just as Elizabeth Tudor and Mary 
Stuart are etched together on the pages 
of history with a vivid intensity which 
singly they might have missed, so Amelia 
Sedley and Becky Sharp (place a la 
vertu) are etched together on the pages 
of fiction with a distinctness derived in 
part from the force of comparison. And 
just as readers of history have been 
divided for more than three hundred 
years into adherents of the rival queens, 
so readers of novels have been divided 
for more than seventy years into ad- 
mirers of the rival heroines. “I have 
been Emmy’s faithful knight since I was 
ten years old, and read Vanity Fair some- 
what stealthily,” confessed Andrew 
Lang; and by way of proving his alle- 
giance, he laid at his lady’s feet the 
stupidest repudiation of Rebecca ever 
voiced by a man of letters. To class her 
with Barnes Newcome and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie is an unpardonable affront. A 
man may be a perfect Sir Galahad with- 
out surrendering all sense of values and 
proportion. 

When Vanity Fair was published the 
popular verdict was against Becky. She 
so disedified the devout that reviewers, 
with the awful image of the British 
Matron before their eyes, dealt with her 
in a spirit of serious condemnation. It 
will be remembered that Taine, caring 
much for art and little for matrons, pro- 
tested keenly against Thackeray’s treat- 
ment of his own heroine, against the 
snubs and sneers and censures with 
which the English novelist thought fit to 
convince his English readers that he did 
not sympathize with misconduct. These 
readers hastened in turn to explain that 
Becky was rightfully “‘odious” in her 
author’s eyes, and that she was “created 


to he exposed,” which sounds a little {jk 
the stern creed which held that men wep 
created to be damned. Trollope. op. 
pressed by her dissimilarity to Grac 
Crawley and to Lily Dale, oper 

mourned her shortcomings, and a write; 
in Frazier’s Magazine assured the rank 
and file of the respectable that in rea! 
life they would shrink from her as fro 
an infection. One voice only, that of 4 
unknown critic in a little-read review. 

was raised in her defense. This bray 

man admitted without flinching her 
many sins, but added that he loved her 

The more lenient standards of our day 
have lifted Rebecca’s reputation into 
the realm of disputable things. So dis- 
tinguished a moralist as Mr. William 
Dean Howells praised her tepidly, being 
disposed in her favor by a distaste, not 
for Amelia, but for Beatrix Esmond, 
whom he pronounced a “doll” and an 
“eighteenth-century marionette,” and 
compared with whom he found Becky 
refreshingly real. As for Thackeray's 
harshness, Mr. Howells condoned it on 
the seore of incomprehension. “THis 
morality is the old conventional mo- 
rality which we are now a little ashamed 
of; but in his time and place he could 
scarcely have had any other. After all 
he was a simple soul, and strictly of his 
period.” 

This is an interesting point of view. 
To most of us Vanity Fair seems about 
as simple as “Ecclesiastes,”’ the author 
of which was also “ strictly of his period.” 
Sir Sidney Low, the most trenchant 
critic whom the fates have raised to 
champion the incomparable Becky, is 
by way of thinking that in so far as 
Thackeray was a moralist, he was unfair 
to her; but that in so far as he was a 
much greater artist than a moralist, she 
emerges triumphant from his hands. “She 
is the first embodiment in English fiction 
of the woman whose emotions are domi- 
nated by her intellect. She is a fighter 
against fate, and she wages war with un- 
failing energy, passing lightly, as great 
warriors do, over the bodies of the killed 
and wounded.” 
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She does more. She snatches a partial 
victory out of the jaws of a crushing de- 
feat. The stanchest fighter expects some 
hacking from fate, some good cards to 
put on the table. But Becky’s fortunes 
are in Thackeray’s hands, and he rules 
against her at every turn. Life and 
death are her inexorable opponents. 
Miss Crawley recovers (which she has 
no business to do) from a surfeit of lob- 
ster, when by dying she would have en- 
riched Rawdon, already in love with 
Rebecea. Lady Crawley lives just long 
enough to spoil Becky’s chance of marry- 
ing Sir Pitt. It is all very hard and very 
wrong. The little governess had richly 
earned Miss Crawley’s money by her 
patient care of that ungrateful invalid. 
She would have been kind and good- 
tempered to Sir Pitt, whereas his virtuous 
son and daughter-in-law (the Lady Jane 
whom Thackeray never ceases to praise ) 
leave the poor old paralytic to the care 
of a coarse, untrained and cruel servant. 
secky is not the only sufferer by the bad 
luck which makes her from start to 
finish, “a fighter against fate.” 

Sir Sidney is by no means content with 
the somewhat murky twilight in which 
we take leave of this great little adven- 
turess, with the atmosphere of charity 
lists, bazaars, and works of piety which 
depressingly surrounds her. He is sure 
she made a most charming and witty 
old lady, and that she eventually won 
over Colonel Dobbin (in spite of Amelia's 
misgivings) by judicious praise of the 
History of the Punjaub. And I am 
equally sure that she never suffered her- 
self to lose so valuable an asset as young 
Rawdon. Becky's indifference to her 
son is the strongest card that Thackeray 
plays. By throwing into high relief the 
father’s proud affection for the boy (who 
is an uncommonly nice little lad), he 
deepens and darkens the mother’s un- 
concern. Becky is impervious to the 
charm of childhood, and she is not af- 
fectionate. Once in a while she is moved 
hy a generous impulse; but the crowded 
cares and sordid scheming of her life 
leave no room for sensibility. 
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Nevertheless, if the Reverend Bute 
Crawley and his household look upon 
little Rawdon with deep respect as the 
possible heir of Queen’s Crawley, “ be- 
tween whom and the title there was only 
the sickly pale child, Pitt Binkie,”’ it is 
unlikely that Rebecca the far-seeing 
would ignore the potential greatness of 
her son. She cannot afford to lose any 
chance, or any combination of chances, 
in the hazardous game she plays. The 
spectacle of this game is one of the things 
which repay us for the dreary business 
of learning to read. There is nothing 
like it in English letters. To watch 
Becky manipulate her brother-in-law, 
Sir Pitt, is a never-ending delight. He 
is dull, pompous, vain, ungenerous. He 
has inherited the fortune which should 
have been her husband’s. Yet there is 
no hatred in her heart, nor any serious 
malice. Hatred, like love, is an emo- 
tional extravagance, and Becky’s ac- 
counts are very strictly kept. 

Therefore when she persuades the 
Baronet to spend a week in the little 
house on Curzon Street, even Thackeray 
admits that she is sincerely happy to 
have him there. She comes bustling 
and blushing into his room with a scut- 
tle of coals; she cooks excellent dishes 
for his dinner; she gives him Lord 
Steyne’s White Hermitage to warm his 
frozen blood, telling him it is a cheap 
wine which Rawdon has picked up in 
France; she sits by his side in the fire- 
light, stitching a shirt for her little son; 
she plays every detail of her part with 
the careful and conscientious art of a 
Dutch painter composing a domestic 
scene; and she asks no unreasonable re- 
turn for her labors. Rawdon, who does 
nothing, is disgusted because his brother 
gives them no money; but Rebecca, who 
does everything, is content with credit. 
Sir Pitt, as the head of the family, is the 
corner stone upon which she rears the 
fabric of her social life. 

The exact degree of Becky's innocence 
and guilt is a matter of no importance. 
To try to soften our judgment by plead- 

ing one or two acts of contemptuous 
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kindness is absurd. Her qualities are 
great qualities, valor, and wit, and au- 
dacity, and patience, and an ungrum- 
bling acceptance of fate. No one recog- 
nizes these qualities except Lord Steyne, 
who has a greatness of his own. It will 
be remembered that on one occasion he 
gives Rebecca eleven hundred pounds to 
discharge her indebtedness to Miss 
Briggs, and subsequently discovers that 
the amount due the “sheep-dog” is six 
hundred pounds, and that Rebecca has 
been far too thrifty to pay any of it out 
of the sum bestowed on her for that 
purpose. He is not angry at being out- 
witted, as a small and stupid man would 
have been. He is charmed: 

“His lordship’s admiration for Becky 
rose immeasurably at this proof of her 
cleverness. Getting the money was 
nothing—but getting double the sum 
she wanted, and paying nobody—it was 
a magnificent stroke. “What an accom- 
plished little devil it is!’ he thought. 
‘She beats all the women I have ever seen 
in the course of my well-spent life. They 
are babies compared to her. I am a 
green-horn myself, and a fool in her 
hands—an old fool. 
able in lies.’” 

With which testimony, candid, fer- 
vent, and generous withal, Becky’s case 
can be considered closed. 


She is unsurpass- 


To fling strongly, vividly and fleet- 
ingly upon his canvas strange pictures 
of squalor and of crime is an art in which 
Dickens excelled. He knew that the 
comic and the tragic blend harmoni- 
ously in a life stripped clean of shame 
and of pretense. Sir Leslie Stephen was 
not the only critic who confessed to a 
demoralizing affection for the Dodger 
and Charley Bates. Chesterton is 
not the only observer to recognize the 
Hogarthian quality in the echoing laugh- 
ter of Fagin’s den, in the murder of 
Nancy, in the tense and terrible scene 
where the body of Sikes swings from the 
chimney over the heads of the shrieking 
crowd. He is willing to admit that 
Sikes is not exactly a real man; “but 


for all that he is areal murderer.” N; 
is not impressive as a living woman: });} 


her battered and bleeding body d 
nates the story of Oliver Twist, anc 
the potent symbol of all that it im» 

The casual and humorous fashio: 
which this tragic figure is introduced 
into the tale is singularly pleasant, 
Fagin’s young hopefuls are practi 
the noble craft of pocket-picking when 
Bet and Nancy make their first appear 
ance: “They wore a good deal of hair 
not very neatly turned up behind, and 
were rather untidy about the shoes and 
stockings. They were not exactly pretty 
perhaps; but they had a great deal of 
color in their faces, and looked quite 
stout and hearty. Being remarkably 
free and agreeable in their manners, 

Oliver thought them very nice girls in- 
deed. As there is no doubt they were.” 

Critics of Dickens have always pro- 
tested against poor Nancy’s too obvious 
sentimentalities; but they date from 
the fatal hour when she encounters the 
wax-work figure of Rose Maylie, and 
thinks it human. Up to that time she 
is fairly true to type; a thief, a drunk- 

ard, and a harlot, with a quick wit, a 
warm heart, and a furious temper. That 
she should hate Fagin, love Sikes, and 
pity Oliver, whom she has dragged 
back to misery, is natural enough. We 
must remember that Sikes does not pre- 
sent himself to her taste precisely as he 
presents himself to ours, and that a 
housebreaker has a high standing among 
criminals. When he pronounces her “an 
honor to her sex,”’ and wishes “they was 
all like her,’ the assembled company 
feel as other assembled companies felt 
when the Prince Regent toasted a reign- 
ing belle. Her hysterical frenzies dis- 
concert her fellow sinners, but are ac- 
cepted by them in a spirit of large- 
minded understanding, “It’s the worst 

of having to do with women,” observes 

Fagin philosophically; “but they’re 

clever, and we can’t get along in our line 

without ’em.” 

Then comes the first interview with 

Rose Maylie. I do not imagine that 


s 








people remember Dickens’s de- 
m of this young lady who is the 
ite descendant of the Children 
thhey, and of Emmeline, the Or- 

the Castle: “She was not past 
teen. Cast in so slight and ex- 
site a mould, so mild and gentle, so 
ind beautiful that earth seemed 
her element, nor its rough creatures 










her fit companions.” 
[his is a truer statement than it was 
nt to be. Earth is certainly not 






men 


Rose’s element; and before Nancy (a 





verv rough creature) has been ten minutes 





in her company she, too, loses all sem- 
blance of humanity, and begins to talk 
like this: “Oh, lady, lady, if there were 
more like you, there would be fewer like 
me.” ... “Dear sweet angel lady, vou 
ire the first that ever blessed me with 
such words as these.” “God bless 
vou, sweet lady, and send as much happi- 
ness on your head as I have brought 










shame on mine.” 

From that time forth Nancy ceases to 
exist as a woman of the London slums, 
and becomes a mouthpiece for the kind 
of sentiment dear to the heart of Dickens. 
Even in the supreme and brutal scene of 
the murder she makes this appeal to her 
murderer: “* Bill, the gentleman and that 
dear lady told me to-night of a home in 
some foreign country where I could end 
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my days in solitude and peace. Let me 
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see them again, and beg them on my 
knees to show the same goodness and 
mercy to vou; and let us both leave this 
dreadful place, and, far apart, lead bet- 
ter lives, and forget how we have lived, 
except in prayers, and never see each 
other more.” 

There is an archaic quality about this 
speech, strangely out of keeping with 
the circumstances. So in their day have 
sinners repented and atoned: 


There is a nun in Dryburgh bower 
Ne’er looks upon the sun; 

There is a monk in Melrose tower, 
He speaketh word to none. 


But we cannot see Bill Sikes, and he 
could not see himself, from this un- 
familiar angle. Therefore he murders 
Nancy whom he has once trusted— 
“There ain't a stancher-hearted gal 
going’’—and who has, he thinks, be- 
trayed him. Therefore is he hounded 
to his death. Therefore is Fagin hanged 
(the beloved Dodger is already awaiting 
transportation), and the gang of crimi- 
nals dispersed. Nancy is not much of a 
heroine; but she fulfils her purpose as 
well as do Emma Woodhouse and Diana 
Vernon, and better than does Becky 
Sharp whom Thackeray thwarted in the 
irrepressible interests of morality. 











HOW me the apt succession of sweet sound 
Set for the strings of heavenly psalteries 
When the blind bird of time, unhalting, flies, 


On winnowing wings, along the emblazoned bound 


Of great zodiacal splendors lately crowned 
With warm young affirmations, and the skies 
Lean laughing, crying, to the gay emprise 

Of spring, caught dancing in her merry round. 


Lord, Who mixed ravishment with April earth, 
Teach me one small descant of trembling notes, 
That I may sing the grass and feathered throats 


And lyric panoply of petaled birth 


Wherein Your bourgeoning godhead breaks the sheath 


Of conquering, yet lightly conquered, death. 





























T was in May, 1920, that Pat Spencer 

came into the garret of Hal Smith’s 
house in New York and found me sitting 
on a sawhorse, looking at the stars shin- 
ing through the rafters where the shin- 
gles had been ripped off to make room 
for the new dormer window of the 
nursery. 

“What’s all this fuss about going to 
work?” he said, without more prelim- 
inary than lighting a cigarette. “Id 
like to cut loose and go on a cruise—a 
real cruise, say for about a vear.” 

“There’s something I’ve always 
wanted to do,” I answered. “I've 
always wanted to go on a cruise in the 
Mediterranean.” 

“We could do it!” he said. “We 
could get a boat in Scotland, and come 
right around down—Penzance is the 
Jumping-off Place—and go all the way 
to Cyprus.” 

This was a bit more than I had in- 
tended. I was dazzled by the speed with 
which a whole year was being dedicated. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m not so sure about 

99 
“How big a boat should we need?” 
Pat cut in, taking a seat on the other 
sawhorse. 

We concluded that fifteen tons would 
be about right, big enough to live aboard 
in comfort, and not too big to handle 
easily when the weather was bad; a 
strong and able little ship, willing to go 
to windward in heavy weather, and not 
frightened at a few tons of green water 
on deck; a ship built right to begin with 
and kept right, with legs under her for 
offshore work, and a long keel, so that 
she would sail herself; yawl rigged, with 
short and heavy spars, and the canvas 
well inboard. . . . Within twenty min- 
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utes we saw her, plain before our eyes, 
coming into some serene and still harbor. 
thousands of miles away, in the wary 
sunshine of a blue and gold morning, o; 
hove to in a black night of shouting 
windy weather, with the anchor light 
lashed in the mizzen rigging, and the big 
white crests of the waves rolling ani 
growling past us in the dark. We saw 
the purple headlands of the Baleari 
Isles, and the stars above the palin 
trees in Algeria. We saw it all, clear 
before us. At the end of twenty min- 
utes we shook hands on it, and went 
down stairs to tell the family. 

A day or two after this Mr. Mac- 
Glashan, Pat’s grandfather, an old man, 
with years of yachting tradition behind 
him, came back from Cleveland, and Pat 
asked him if he thought this was a good 
time to find an able cruising boat in 
Scotland. 

“And when I say able,” he said, “I 
mean able to go anywhere.” 

“Hoots, man!” said Mr. MacGlashan, 
‘what the deil’s going to hurt her?” 
That settled it. 


‘ 


It seems hard now to believe that this 
bewildering dream should ever come 
true. But it did come true. I am writ- 
ing this in the cabin of that same ship, 
in the harbor of Civitavecchia, on the 
West coast of Italy; the brave west wind 
is singing in the ropes, and the Mediter- 
ranean sunlight is streaming down the 
hatch. 

In June Pat went to Scotland, and I 
settled down to pass long days and 
nights with Impatience at my elbow. It 
seemed no more real, then, than all the 
other dreams of ships and cruises. And, 
moreover, I could talk to no one about 





n, 





SOUTH, 





it is so fatally easy to be led by 
siasm Into the class of people who 

s talk of doing great things, and 
-doanything. So much might hap- 
to prevent our carrying out the 
e plan, or, for the matter of that, to 
ent our starting it, even. As time 
t on and I had no word from Pat, I 
hevan to be skeptical. I argued reluct- 
that 1921 would be the first big 
l\ting season after the war, and that 
the available boats would be in use; 
market would be tight, and new con- 
ition very expensive. I pictured Pat 
jting all the vards on the Clyde, in 
crowing discouragement, steaming in 
and out of the doors of all the broker’s 
offices in Glasgow—and finding nothing. 
Doubt came in, and sat at my other 


( lbow. 

so I went up to New Haven and 
talked with the Admiral. 

“Good!” he boomed when I told him. 

“But, of course,” I said, “we don’t 
know vet. It may never happen.” 

“What's the reason it won’t happer 
he asked. 

There were many reasons, I thought. 
But sitting there on the Admiral’s wharf, 
looking out over the familiar expanse of 
hlack mud that the tide leaves bare, our 
feet propped up on the spars of the old 
(racie—she’s a wreck now, the Gracie, 
and the fish are swimming in and out 
hetween her ribs—sitting there discuss- 
ing rigs and weather and voyages, the 
white squalls of the Archipelago and the 
roadsteads of the Canaries, I began to 
see that there were better reasons for 
“its” happening than any which were 
likely to be found to prevent it. 

“You don’t happen to know of any 
old so-called Sea Dog, do you,” I asked, 
“who might have a sextant he would sell 
cheap?” 

“T’'ve got one myself,” said the Ad- 
miral in his great booming voice. “I 
picked it up in Norway one time. Take 
it along. You might as well have it to 
go to sea with as for it to sit around 
gathering dust on the shelf at home.” 
When I got back to New York with 
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the sextant under my arm I felt vastly 
comforted. Surely, now that we have 
actually begun to get ready, I thought, 
we'll Zo. 

I put the little mahogany box on a 
conspicuous corner of my bureau, and 
pointed it out, in moments of discour- 
agement, to Doubt and Impatience, and 
these specters, at sight of it, hung their 
heads, and haunted me less insistently. 

On the twenty-seventh of August I got 
a cable from Glasgow: 

* Her name is Caltha. I sail to-morrow. 
Pat.” 

After that, I never saw Doubt again, 
but Impatience stayed on for nearly a 
year, and was very troublesome. 


Intrinsically, the winter of 1921 was 
no worse than other winters—it was, to 
be fair to it, rather better than the aver- 
age. But it was a flat and tedious pre- 
lude to what was to come after it; it was 
very long, and very hard to bear. It 
came to an end at last. We sailed on 
the ninth of June, with twenty-two thou- 
sand tons of steel under us, and four big 
turbines cheering for us; and on the 
evening of the eighth day out of New 
York we were walking in the gloaming 
down along the banks of Clyde, watch- 
ing the low gray clouds blow over the 
top of Ben Lomond, and looking eagerly 
ahead, at every turn of the road, for a 
sight of Paul Jones’ Yard. 

At the corner of the torpedo factory 
in Gourock we came out from behind a 
high fence and saw before us a blasted 
heath, reaching down to the river, and 
at the far side of it, on the edge of the 
harbor, was a group of huddled sheds, 
with masts sticking up into the sky 
above them. On the end of the nearest 
building was painted in large letters, 
“Paul Jones, Son, & Co.” 

I do not remember clearly, but I think 
we ran across that blasted heath. There 
was a gate in the fence, but neither of us 
saw it; we pushed through an opening 
where some boards were loose, stumbled 
over the scattered timbers with which 

the yard was littered, and stood under 
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the Caltha’s bilge, looking up at her gray 
There she was. She was real. We 
put out our hands and touched her. 
There was a ladder lying near, and we 
put it up against the rail and climbed on 
deck, not waiting any longer to look at 
the bilge. Her sides were streaked with 
dirt, and her decks were bare. The sky- 
lights stared blankly; there was not even 
a bit of rigging to give an air of vitality, 
but only a few frayed streamers of mar- 
line on the mast-hoops, whipping in the 
wind. The two naked masts rose up, 
with a gantline on each, and that was 
all. There was a deserted, abandoned 
look about her. But she knew that she 
was not utterly forgotten, and it seemed 
to do her good to have men walking 
on her deck again. <A strange thing, 
the semblance of personality that a ship 
re 

We lifted the cover of the after sky- 

light, not having keys for the companion, 
and squeezed in. Some cork fenders, the 
accommodation ladder, a bundle of spare 
blocks, the rudder for the dinghy and 
two or three coils of line, were piled in 
the berths. The floor had been taken 
up, forward and aft, and the pigs of bal- 
last were spattered with candle drip- 
pings where the motor engineers had 
been at work. In the saloon the floor 
hoards were piled on one transom, and 
the dismantled table and the companion 
stairs on the other. The place was cold, 
and the wan twilight shone down from 
above. 

For a long time we sat there, our feet 
on the ballast, leaning back against the 
piled-up encumbrances on the transoms, 
jumping up, now and again, to feel the 
solidity of the deck beams overhead, to 
open the lockers, to thump the mast with 
our fists. We went scrambling all over 
her, and looked at everything. We kept 
saying to each other that she didn’t yet 
know she was alive. “She’s a lady,’ we 
cried jubilantly, “and she’s got guts!” 

Indeed, for all she was so strong and 
solid, she was beautiful; 


sides. 


there was an 
air of grace about her, a fine, nervous 
sort of energy that seemed the very 


a ponderous, lurching bark out of New 


spirit of her, called out to meet oy; 
enthusiasm. 

And then we ran into a new sort of 
incredulity: it was real, but it wasn’ 
true. Even though we were actually 
aboard of her, even though Pat had 
bought her, it seemed incredible that we 
were to live for a year in her, and sajj 
her over all the endless miles of empty 
water that lay between us and the lands 
of which we had dreamed. 

We must start at once; we must do 
something about it. But it was after 
nine o'clock on a Saturday night, and 
the yard was shut up and deserted hy 
everyone except the watchman. Him 
we sought out and interviewed. We had 
come in regard to the Caltha. Aye? 
Aye. Could we see Mr. Jones? 

“It’s no Mr. Jones you'll be wanting 
to see,” said the watchman. 

Pat asked why not. 

“He's dead,” said the watchman, and 
cocked an eye at us from under a shaggy 
brow. “Oh, aye. Dead long ago. It’s 
Mr. Agnew you'll be wanting. Mr. 
Jones was a different sort of man alto- 
gether. PY 

It appeared that the old man—*“he 
was over eighty when he died, and that 
was in 1910"—was known to all Clyde- 
side as “‘a character.” Indeed, to some 
he was known as a Holy Terror. When 
he was young he had shipped as a sailor, 
and had spent the earlier years of his life 
walloping up and down the Seven Seas, 
looking at the world. Then, in the for- 
ties, he had enlisted in the United States 
Navy, following the lead of his name- 
sake. I like to think of him as a gunner, 

a rough, hairy lad, called “‘Seotty” by 
his mates, and cursing cordially in thick 
Gourock as he dumped down the round 
shot on deck beside his gun. Though 
whom he found to fire at in 1840, I don’t 
know. Perhaps it was this lack of any 
enemy that made him give up his post. 
At any rate, he left the navy when his 
time was up. He had no liking for a 
quiet life. 

He went to sea in a Yankee whaler— 








SOUTH, 


d, probably, on one of those soul- 

voyages that girdle the world 
vht with whales and live to tell of 
id he was shipwrecked in the South 

Precisely where this happened 
no one seems to know, for though he 
told the story often enough, he was al- 
‘a poor one to remember names.” 


Bed! 


wars 
Perhaps he was the Scotchman whom 
Herman Melville met in Typee. At any 
rate, he lived naked among the savages 
fora year and a half. 

Phen he found a way to come back to 
Gourock, and started a boat vard a 
startling project, when you come to 
think of it, seeing it was evolved by a 
and the 
boys and girls used to get him to open 


naked man in a coconut grove 


his shirt when he was in good humor 
which wasn’t often) so that they might 
the fantastic tattooing with 
which he was covered, so it was said, 


admire 


from his collar to the tops of his shoes. 
He was over eighty when he died, and 
the neighbors remember him for his tem- 
perand his tattooing and the tales he used 


to tell. His name is still on the mooring 
buoys that lie off-im front of the yard. 
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From this it would that 
romance does sometimes creep North of 
Fifty-three, and that one may hope to 
reach the Happy Isles from that same 
strip ©f beach on which we stood. 


appear 


On Monday morning we made a start, 
and for three weeks thereafter we were 
busy at the complicated business of fit- 
ting out the ship for her voyage. It is 
a long business, and an intricate one, for 
the amount of detail is enormous, even 
in a ship so small as the Caltha, and 
everything must be done in its proper 
order, to avoid unnecessary interference. 
It was for us chiefly a problem in assem- 
bling, for the elements of the task were 
ready for us. Starting with the bare 
shell of the ship, we had to create a 
workable machine, capable of enduring 
the greatest that any human 
fabric must endure, and of operating 
smoothly and with certainty, under any 
and all conditions, in the dark, under 
water, or wrong side up. Everything 
about a ship wears out with astonishing 
rapidity, and we had to think ahead for 
a year to foresee the necessary replace: 


strains 
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ments and provide for them. And the 
ship was our home; the ink bottle and 
the tea kettle had a place in our arrange- 
ments; the lamp chimneys and the books 
and the blankets and the oilcloth for the 
pantry shelves. 

We worked all day and every day. In 
Scotland in the summer the daylight 
lasts till midnight, and the dawn begins 
at two o'clock. At the end of many 
days the riggers came; we made tangible 
progress which it was a pleasure to see, 
and the ship began to look like a ship. 
There came a time finally when it was 
announced to us that we were to go over- 
board on the next flood tide; we began 
to hurry frantically, as if we had never 
expected the great moment to come so 
soon. We brought the sails aboard, and 
the few odd bits that had been waiting 
their turn in the corner of the locker. 
We filled the water-casks and hoisted 
them up. The hamper came from the 
laundry. 

At the very top of high water Mr. 
Agnew came out of the office above the 
boat-shop and sent a man to the winch. 
We climbed aboard, and took the ladder 
away from the rail. As the carriage 
rolled slowly down, Pat lay on the deck, 
looking in under the stern to watch her 
take the water, and I held the tiller, to 
keep her straight when once she should 
be afloat. Imperceptibly, she lifted from 
the carriage and glided away. 

We felt the old familiar rise and fall 
of heaving water under us. We were at 
last separated from the land, cut off 
from everything. We were self-suffi- 
cient, of necessity. We felt that we were 
committed to complete isolation, as if 
we should view civilization for many 
months to come only as a dim and auxil- 
iary adjunct to life—like scenery, it 
would add something, but would not be 
really necessary. 

The Caltha is fifty-four feet long on 
the deck, and forty-five on the water 
line. She is ten feet broad in the beam, 
and draws seven feet six inches of water. 
Her registered tonnage is 14.47. She 
was designed by H. P. Blake, and built 








by White Brothers, at Southampt 
1900. 

She is of the cutter type—that | 
is narrow for her length, and deep, wit] 
a bow like a clipper ship and an cas 
turn of the bilge. The extreme of thy 
type is the plank-on-edge, just as tly 
extreme of the opposite type is the 
skimming-dish. 


It is sometimes urged 
against such a model as hers that shie js 
wet, and that she has too little initia! 
stability, and sails with her ear in the 
water. She is wet; in a seaway she 
takes water aboard—a little—but she 
will everlastingly go to windward, slic- 
ing through it, with her forward progress 
barely checked; a ship with a broad how, 
on the other hand, though she keeps her 
head up, hits a head sea as she would 
hit a snowdrift, stops dead in her tracks, 
and throws white water over her cross- 
trees. It is true that the Caltha heels 
easily—a breeze of wind will roll her 
down almost to the rail, but she carries 
eleven tons of lead in her, and once down 
to her sailing lines she will roll no farther; 
a broad ship, with a hard turn of the 
bilge, though she keeps her decks level 
in all ordinary sailing, soon reaches a 
point in heeling where it is more natura! 
for her to turn over than to return again 
to normal. You can’t have everything 
Now that we know the Caltha, ow 
original enthusiasm for her is altered to 
a firm confidence in her ability. We 
have been in tough weather from time 
to time, and we have never had a mo 
ment’s uneasiness for the safety of the 
ship; she takes us through it willingly 
and capably and with an air, too, of do- 
ing no more than is in the day’s work. 


After two preliminary runs, during 
which all went well, we sent a telegram 
to our guests, telling them that we were 
ready. The next day arrived Hal Smith 
and his wife Claire, who is Pat’s sister, 
and Beatrice Sorchan and Evelyn Cur- 
tis, who were going with us as far as 
their time permitted them. On the fif- 
teenth of July at noon—a date which we 
had fixed upon more than fourteen 




















THE LONG 


months before—we dropped old Paul 
Jones’s mooring and made sail down the 
( lvde. 


Below the Cloch the breeze began to 


fail us; the water was like glass, and the 
clouds hung motionless, aground on the 


tops of the hills. With the last puff of 
the wind we ran into Millport, on Great 
Cumbrae Island, where we anchored and 
waited through forty-eight hours of com- 
plete calm. 

When the breeze came again we hove 
anchor and got away, heading for Holy 
Island, under the hills of Arran, so as to 
have the shelter of the land. After sup- 
per, off Pladda, we jibed over and set a 
course southwest, for Ailsa Craig. South, 
for Blue Water. There will be an “S” 
in all courses now, until we see the flying- 
fish, and can watch the dolphins playing 
in the sunshine under the bow. 

lhe breeze was behind us, and we 
romped along merrily, singing all the 
songs we knew, to express our satisfac- 
tion, watching the hills of Arran grow 
darker behind us, more and more like 
cardboard cut-outs, clearer and sharper 
against the glow in the sky. Ailsa Craig 
was ahead—a pinnacle in the sea, a thou- 
sand feet in height, with thirty fathoms 


AND COMPLICATED 


BUSINESS OF FITTING OUT 


of water all around it. It was our first 
milestone. 

At midnight it was abeam. The tide 
Was running strongly against us, as if 
reluctant to let us go, but the breeze 
held on astern, and the dim spire of rock 
faded and vanished in the darkness, and 
before dawn the last loom of the light 
had gone down over the horizon. ‘ 

It was calm at sunrise with no land; 
only a shining gray sea, with flocks of 
lonely ducks, who cried plaintively, as if 
they felt lost so far from the land, but 
dived, when they saw us, as if to demon- 
strate that they were, in reality, in the 
midst of all the resources of home. Many 
steamers were passing in the distance, 
and their smoke hung low over the 
water, looking like distant hills. 

When the wind came again it was 
ahead and very faint, but it grew in 
strength toward evening, and at sunset 
hauled into the northwest, very keen and 
clear. We settled down to fight the tide 
rips off the Mull of Galloway. This was 
the last of Scotland, and our second 
milestone. 

At breakfast time we were flying along 
under the high shores of the Isle of Man. 
The coast was steep and rocky, and the 
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scattered farm houses seemed to grip the 
ground and hang on against the wind 
that came whistling down over the hills. 
But the cows in the fields were grazing 
composedly, seeming not to know the 
danger they were in. In the mouth of 
Douglas Bay, where the gusts fairly 
made the water smoke, we took in the 
staysail and the mizzen and headed off 
toward the southwest, straight down the 
path of the sun, for Holyhead in Wales. 
Before daylight we picked up the light 
on the Skerries, and by seven o’clock we 
had anchored in the harbor and were 
trooping ashore to see the town. 
Holyhead is a small town, filled with 
docks and railways, important only be- 
cause it is the port for the Irish mails; 
but the raw, bleak tone of the place it- 
self shows through the commercial as- 
pect—rather, surrounds it and swallows 
it up. Wind and rain on a headland in 
the sea. . . . The windows of the houses 
are small, to shut out the weather; the 
sea mist swirls through the narrow 
When a westerly gale shakes 
the chimneys the people look to see the 
harbor fill up with sailing vessels, some 


streets. 


with torn sails, some with pumps going, 
beating up for shelter sround the savage 
headlands, or running, wallowing in the 
seas, past the misty white ledges off the 
Skerries. There are pictures of wrecks 
on the walls of the hotel parlors. A 
frontier town of the Ocean, set on a 
salient of the Western Front. 

We remained in Holyhead while the 
west wind blew itself out. The term of 
our imprisonment was seven days. At 
the end of our time the weather changed; 
it was bright and sunny, and the wind 
was from the southeast. We got under 
way immediately, and bowled gaily 
the South Stack, looking 
ahead for Bardsey Island, which was our 
next mark; everything was in our favor; 


along past 


Fishguard seemed as good as won, and 
we were making plans for an early arrival 
in Penzance. 


We never even saw Fishguard. 
As a preliminary, we had a thunder- 
After it the wind backed into 


storm. 
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the southwest, and blew a gale. 1), 
Caltha lay hove to under her whole 
sail for a night, and during the fol|, 
day under jib and mizzen. For | 
hours we rode to a sea-anchor, and 
squared away, before the wind, an 
back sixty miles to the Skerries, \ \\e; 
we picked up a pilot to take us into [.j 
erpool, which we reached at dawn on the 
second of August, one hundred and 
twenty-one hours out of Holyhead. \\y 
had been through our first bad weather. 
and were in harbor at the end of it. By 
we were two hundred and ninety miles 
from Penzance. 

There is always a charm in arriving ip 
a city before its inhabitants are awake: 
it is like being first up in the morning, 
and having the tranquil house to your- 
self. You seem to be the only one who 
knows that the day has come, and thus 
you have gained for yourself an enor- 
mous advantage over all those who ar 
still in their beds. 


~ 


The streets are free 
to take on whatever color your imagina- 
tion may choose to give them; you may 
create an atmosphere for the place, and, 
in your right as discoverer, give it what- 
ever name your fancy may select. 

A pale light gleamed in the sky—a 
cold, colorless light, like dull silver; it 
spread through the rainy streets and 
over the high towers on the hill and the 
black shipping in the docks, and was 
reflected in a wavering sheen from the 
brown and foaming river. People began 
to appear in the streets; the tramears 
went grinding along the quays; ferries 
came out, crossing and recrossing bhe- 
tween the pie.s, the smoke from the 
factory chimneys spread and settled like 
black fog. There was a sense of return- 
ing life, but no cordiality or cheer. It 
was a chill and pallid resurrection. 

Our guests, whose time had now ex- 
pired, packed up and went to Paris. We 
signed on a man before the mast, and 
sent a cablegram to Bill Sisson, asking 
him to meet us in Penzance, wondering. 
as we wrote the words, if the water in 
St. George’s Channel would ever bi 
serene and smooth again, or if that bar 











f screaming wind and heavy se: 
always lie between us and the 
of Cornwall. And then we too 
to Paris. 
While we were away, our man was 
Hysv. and the Caltha welcomed us back, 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, with 
brass polished, and the torn main- 
mended and neatly stowed. We 
occupied for a few days in getting 
tores While we waited our chance with 
the weather; when it came we took it, 
and a friendly trawler giving us a line 
to vank us out of the dock, we started 
down the Mersey for the Wide World. 

It seemed’as if every ship in Liverpool 
was going out with that same tide; the 
river Was as crowded as a busy street. 
Phe smack Confidence was astern of us, 
and we two fought a very pretty race 
down channel; we were the faster, but 
she knew the water better, and was able 
to cut outside the buoys on the corners 
and take advantage of all the tricks of 
the tide. For four or five miles it was 
very close; she picked up on us 
until we could see her crew grin- 
ning at us and waving their 
hands, and then, when we caught 
a more favorable slant, we pulled 
ahead again. But down below 
the Barlightship, where the breeze 
vrew stronger we definitely left 
her, and when she tacked north 
over the sands toward St. Bee’s 
she was half a mile astern. 

Otf the lightship we hove to 
and pulled up the boat, put up 
our sidelights, and set a course for 
the Skerries. Behind us the lights 
from the streets of the city shone 
up on the clouds, channel buoys 
winked and twinkled and grew 
faint, and the running lights of 
hundreds of ships, on all sides, 
hound in all directions, swung up, 
and passed, and went glimmering 
iway in the distance. By mid- 
night the shore lights and the 
ships were gone, and the sea was 
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Lynus, nearly to Mouse Island, with the 
Skerries in sight ahead. But here the 
breeze dropped and the tide turned 
against us, so that it was noon before we 
passed the Mouse again, and nearly dark 
before Holyhead Bay opened up before 
us. There was a look of old times about 
it; we seemed to have lived there for years 
on end. The South Stack was familiar, 
and Bardsey Island welcomed us, and 
glared amicably as we passed. But the 
Smalls stared coldly over the horizon, 
and seemed perplexed at our entry into 
hew seas. 

Our name was Ball, 
proved a treasure at sea. “If there’s a 
man aboard that writes books,” he had 
said, “*I can tell him some stories that 
will make his hair stand on end.” And 
now, while we were rolling south, with 


sailor, whose 


everything set and drawing, and Fish- 
guard— Fishguard the Unattainable— 
actually behind us, he began to put his 
threat into execution. Whenever an op- 
portunity offered, day or night, he would 














empty. 


At dawn we were off Point 
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squat on deck beside the tiller, or stand 
in his galley door, and tell his tales. 

They were long, rambling, loose-hung 
yarns, without beginning, and ending 
nowhere: stories of the “hard ships” of 
the old days, when there were weevils in 
the biscuits and living scum in the water 
casks, of ‘longshore fights in foreign 
ports and desperate times at sea; the 
story of the Norwegian bo’sun who went 
mad and drove all the men out of the 
stoke-hold with a red-hot shovel; of the 
old sailmaker who died in his bunk the 
first night of the passage, and came back 
to haunt the ship; of a Greek named 
Tony who unwittingly signed on for a 
voyage out of Singapore with a skipper 
who had promised to kill him if ever he 
set eves on him again; of that time in 
the Marquesas when the man from Pitts- 
burgh staked his native wife on a cast 
of the dice, and lost, and wouldn't pay. 

“Tm no great hand at expressing 
these things, but I’ve often thought Id 
like to have a go at setting them down. 
People don’t know what goes on in the 
world, sir, and that’s a fact. [ve always 
said, truth is stranger than fiction.” 

But truth is easier than fiction, too, 
and this Ball could not believe. The 
impression of his yarns, taken all to- 
gether, was of a fascinating manner of 
life, and the vividness of every tale lay 
in the fact that he who was speaking 
had been there when it happened. But 
when I attempted to weave a pattern, 
to put causes before effects, and find 
some consequential conclusions, he kept 
interrupting me to say that it did not 
happen so. He was an artist of the old 
school; fiction, he thought, was but a 
poor substitute for truth. 

It was sunrise on the second day be- 
fore we passed the Smalls. To the east- 
ward was Lundy Island and the mouth 
of the Bristol Channel; Westward Ho 
was the broad Atlantic. There are phan- 
tom ships in this sea; sleek tea-clippers 
and brave East Indiamen, frigates and 
seventy-fours and lumbering galleons, 
and even dim images of coracles, pad- 
dled by shock-headed, foolhardy pio- 
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neers, Whose bright eyes saw far, bu 
not understand. 

We were only ninety miles from Laid’ 
End. This was good going, and w 
gan to think that we would wait at lo 
zance for Bill, instead of his havin 
wait for us—an unpleasant prospect for 
him, this latter, since he didn’t know 
where we were, nor when we were com- 
ing, nor from where. 

But that night the sun set in a hea 
bank of black cloud, and the = wind 
hauled southwest. 


oo 


It came in puffs at 
first, and then in cold squalls, darkening 
the water. We knew, now, the nature 
of a southwester on this coast, and at 
the very first wail of the wind in the 
rigging we made all snug; we pulled the 
boat in on deck, set the storm jib in 
place of the big one, tucked a reef in the 
mainsail, and furled the mizzen. 

At half past eleven we made our land- 
fall, and picked up the light on Pendeen 
Head, a point on the lee bow. This was 
just right. But there was a heavy sea 
against us. Somewhere offshore a gale 
was blowing, and though we never felt 
the full force of it, the great rollers came 
charging in ahead of it, outrunning it, 
silent, ominous, lifting up tremendous 
crests, sharp and black against the black 
sky. In the hollows we were becalmed; 
on the ridges the wind caught us and 
sent us skidding down the slopes like a 
coasting sled. And every wave set us in 
toward the shore. 

Several steamers passed, some very 
Ball was steering, and I was 
seated in the companion, watching the 
lights. All at once I felt something near 
us, as a man will sometimes be aware of 
someone standing over him while he 
sleeps. I looked astern, and saw the 
masts and funnel of a steamer in the sky. 
No hull was visible, only the bare spars 
and the stack, rolling out black smoke. 
Then the hill of water between us rolled 
away, and she rose up, as if spewed 
forth from the bottom of the sea, black, 
silent, her lights glaring stupidly and un- 
seeing. Then she sank, without a sound, 
and the lights went out. She plunged 


close. 
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again, and when she came up she was 
We had a stern light in the miz- 
zen rigging, and a dozen times I blinked 
at it, asking myself if it was really there, 
burning brightly, plainly visible. Did 
Did it matter to her? Was 
she blind and dumb? That iron cliff, 
staggering ahead through the dark, lift- 
ing up and swooping down, so insensible, 
so unaware. . . . At the very last mo- 
ment, when she was separated from us 
by the length of only one wave, she put 


nearer. 


‘ 
she see us? 


up her helm, and passed under our lee. 
Her bow went down, and her propeller 
pounded the water thunderously; then 
it rose again, streaming cascades of 
foam. Ball flung a hearty curse at her 
as she passed. 

The Longships had appeared on our 
lee bow; later, though we kept our 
course, it showed ahead; in an hour we 
were heading for the rocks to the east- 
ward of it. Each wave swung us in, 
dropped us, and left us for the next. 
We put about, and painfully, inch by 
inch, crept back to the westward again. 


TRYING TO 


PASS THE ISLE OF MAN 


But when we had our offing, and stood 
over on the other tack again, we were 
irresistibly caught, and the light swept 
across our course, seeming to rush up 
to meet A dozen times we tacked, 
thrown sideways while we were heading 
south 


us. 


eating our way out to windward, 
but getting no nearer the corner, while 
It was madden- 
ing work, endless and hopeless. By four 
o’clock we had had enough of it. We set 
the big jib, yanked up the mizzen, shook 
the reef out of the mainsail, and drove 
her. The seas couldn't stop us then. 
Yet at daybreak, when we turned the 
corner, we had no more than a hundred 
yards to spare. 


we were heading west. 


We eased sheets and 
started up Channel. As soon as we were 
clear of the rocks the wind went down. 

We came slipping into Mount’s Bay 
through a thick fog. On the port hand 
we could make out the rough outline of 
the land, and the wreck of a steamer, 
lying in a crumpled heap at the foot of 
the cliffs. Here under the shelter of the 


shore the big seas were tempered to long 
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and gentle undulations, pale and coldly — shining on the church tower and « 
gleaming. Wecame lapping through the — gray glistening roofs of the houses. \ 





white silence like a ghost. was serene and _ still, like a Sy 
Then, all at once, the fog split, and morning. 
we sailed out of it into the bright warm We tied up just outside of the jos 






sunshine. Penzance breakwaters, and — of the mole, scrambled ashore, and 
the town behind them, the green slopes — off up town to look for Bill. 

of the hills, appeared before us. There We were there. This was the Ju 
was St. Michael’s Mount, and the lovely —ing-off Place. Now: South, for } 
outline of Godolphin Hill. The sun was Water. 
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(To be continued ) 
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A Dead Man’s Song 


BY W. H. DAVIES 





HEN I was lying sick in bed 

The Fates said, “Come we'll have some sport. 
Your mother’s life,” they said “is done: 

You have no strength in hand or foot, 

And she is calling for her son.” 


A second blow struck down my love, 

And she was taken from my side 
The one who watched me night and day; 

And strangers came and offered help. 

But all their love was talk of pay. 












And then the Fates struck out again: 
They filled these strangers with distrust, 

That I had done my love some wrong: 
“Ah, cruel Fates,” thought I, “you lose, 
For now you make my spirit strong.” 






Straight up in bed I sat and smiled, 
And heard them whisper, “See, he smiles, 
We dare not strike that man again; 

Another blow and he will laugh, 
Our Master, in his scorn of pain.” 

















PPOSITE the bakery where I work 
( there 1s a garbage tin that has 
heen placed there by those who would 
keep the streets of San Francisco clean. 
This garbage tin and I are old friends; 
nearly every evening I find a use for it. 
Sometimes [ buy an orange from the 
\rmenian who has a fruit shop near by, 
ind then there are bright vellow peels 
to hide under its lid, or [ have husks of 
pinenuts to throw the card 
which my little shriveled Korean tailor 


away, or 


insists on handing me. 

This walk to work in the evening ts the 
pleasantest time of the day. For my 
landlady feeds me well and I am full of 
content. Truly, outside my own native 
Bohemia, [ have never tasted so many 


good things. But when I tell my land- 


lady this, she says: 
“And why not—am [ not an Alsatian 
1 Frenchwoman? . . . Where else in 
the world do they cook better, I should 
like to know!” 


\nd for the sake of chaffing her, [ say: 
“Well, as to that, there is a little 
village called Polna, just outside Prague, 


where 

But I get no further, for she replies 
quickly: 

“Polna and Prague. indeed! . . 


Perhaps you have never heard of Stras- 
bourg geese!” 

And I can see by the redness of her 
face that it is time to hold my tongue. 

First there is clear or thick 
cording to the time of week. And a 
with garlic, and beans 
boiled in the French fashion, and 
and peas, and like not a 
pudding. Enough for any man, yet, 
once I get out into the fresh air again 
and on my way to the bakery where I 
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soup 
rubbed 


roast 


carrots as 





The Fallen Leaf 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


work, I) must suck on an 
nibble at pinenuts, as [ have said be- 
fore. When leat an orange my thoughts 
are full of gay things, but I grow a little 
sad sometimes over the pinenuts, for 
if the Armenian is right, these pine 
nuts of which I speak come from the 
mountain forests. Once when I was a 
child IT went with my mother into the 
mountains of my native country, and I 
remember always how tall the trees were 
and what shadows they threw, and how 
who lived 


orange or 


grave the people seemed 
there. On the plains they dressed in gay 
colors and danced and sang, but up in the 
mountains they were a quiet folk who 
went their way without much laughter. 
And vet, for all of that they were not 
sullen —like my Greek friend who works 
beside me. He, of course, can be merry 
when he will, but this is not often; and 
his delight is in saying bitter things. 
When, in the evening, he chances to 
come upon me leaving the shop of this 


Armenian who sells me oranges and 
pinenuts, he spits, making a_ hissing 
sound, as he says: 

“Why must vou encourage such 


swine with your trading? Are there not 
enough real Christians in the country?” 
And, finding me silent to this ques- 
tion, he when we 
upon the garbage tin: 
“Really, Josef Vitek, vou should be 
taxed double for all the litter that must 


But 


who 


savs again, come 


be carted away because of you. 
it is the man 
dances is not the one to pay the piper!”’ 

To which I reply as pleasantly as I 


so everywhere 


can: 
“Nor do the most of those who look 
ae 


on! 
And thus I leave him, scowling. 
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Last week, to humor him, I stopped 
before the cart of a Greek peddler and 
bought my oranges, but they were so 
sour that I threw them one by one into 
the garbage tin of which I have spoken. 
I threw them scornfully, letting the lid 
fall down with a great clatter. “* Now,” 
thought I to myself, “we shall hear no 
more nonsense from him. In future I 
shall trade where I choose!” 

But to my surprise his tongue was as 
sharp and ready as ever. 

**Well—well—it is good everyone has 
not such fine taste, or we should all be 
beggars in short order! A sour orange 
is not poison!” 

“Perhaps it is not!” I said quickly, 
“but I should like to see the man who 
could eat what I have just cast aside!” 

“As for that,” said my Greek friend, 
“vou shall have your wish before you 
are an hour older. Do you fancy that 
everything which goes into a garbage 
tin remains there, to be carted away?” 

“You cannot mean,” said I, “that 
there is any man or woman hungry 
enough to—” 

My Greek friend broke into a laugh. 
“How you do talk!” he cried out. “Men 
with empty bellies think only of getting 
them filled. And a sour orange or a 
moldy crust of bread serves as well as 
anything. If you worked before an 
open window, as I do, you would know 
that much even if you did not have the 
wit to guess it. One does not learn about 
life staring at a wall!” 

And with that we crossed the street 
and went in to our work without an- 
other word. 


Usually I go to my work gayly, but 
this night the words of my Greek friend 
made me sad. I am not a fool and I 
know that there are hungry people in 
the world, but I have always thought of 
them as far away. A thousand people 
starving in another country does not 
seem so terrible a thing. Perhaps it 
should not be so, but we are as God 
made us. . . . Even when I had word 
from my people of all who had died in 


the little village where I was born, | 
confess I did not feel the pity that | 
should. It was to me no more th); 
tale. But now, it seemed that ther 
were people within call who were jy 
little better state themselves, and the 
thought made my heart heavy. 1), 
thought made my heart heavy uti] 
suddenly I thought: 

“What a piece of foolishness to take 
any stock in what the man who works 
beside you says! Have you not learned 
that he gives tongue to anything that 
comes into his head to prove his point? 
There may be those in this city who 
have not all they would have, but surely 
no one is put to robbing garbage tins to 
keep life in him!” 

But, to make sure, I said slyly to iny 
Greek friend: 

“Tf you will change places with me 
to-night I shall not have to stare at the 
wall. If you change places with me, j 
‘an look out of the open window before 
which you work, and see something of 
life.” 

“With all the joy in the world,” 
replied my Greek friend, and the thing 
was done. But his face was so full of 
malice that I was almost sorry he had 
yielded his place to me. 


For the first few moments after I had 
taken my comrade’s place, I thought: 

“What a pleasant thing to work bhe- 
fore an open window—to work before 
an open window and see the bright 
street lamps and the black shadows 
passing by. What a gay life this Greek 
friend of mine should lead, even when 
he is working hard at his task of knead- 
ing bread! 

For myself, I look only at a blank wall! 
covered with white tiles, and yet this 
Greek of whom I speak seldom smiles. 
while I laugh many times before the 
night’s work is done. There was once 
a time when I scarcely ceased laughing 
but much has happened since then and 
happy thoughts are not so thick as they 


once were. Yes, and as I remember. 
this Greek friend was the cause of my 
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tears—this Greek friend and a 
woman-—but all that is past. Yet, on 
this night, looking out at the crowded 
street, L thought of Miriam—she who 
nee danced for me in that Greek coffee- 
house in a far corner of the town. My 
Greek friend had loved her, too, but 
that is past and gone, also. 

{nd my thoughts ran back even 
farther, to the little guesthouse in 
Polna where I learned the trade of 
haker. It was a poor enough place if 
the truth were known, decent and clean 
to be sure, but scarcely more. And yet, 
in those days I had thought it a grand 
affair. For there were tables at which 
strangers could eat, and rooms where 
travelers lodged, and great piles of crisp 
bread to be carried away by those who 
wished to save themselves the trouble of 
baking. And truly, these last were wise, 
for never, anywhere, have [ tasted such 
bread as that which my master baked in 
his little guesthouse in Polna. He was 
a proud man, this master of mine, and 
he would say to me: 

“Josef, my son, remember always 
what a fine trade you have chosen. 
Truly there is no service finer than the 
haking of bread, unless it be that of 
sowing the seed which goes into it. 

\nd a baker must never lack anything, 
for he is a man that people can ill afford 
Yes, Josef, my son, a 


first 


to do without. 
baker is a great man—wherever he may 
find himself—even if those he serves 
have not the wit to know it.” 

And I fell to wondering, as I stood in 
the place of my Greek friend, kneading 
my bread, what the man who had been 
master was doing at this 
moment. Had he still his little guest- 
house in Polna, and did he still faney 
that he was a great man? ... And, 
thinking on all these things, I forgot why 
| had changed to a place before the 
window; and so, instead of looking out 
into the street, I turned my eyes back- 
ward into the past. I turned my eyes 
hackward into the past, and suddenly the 
loud coughing of my Greek friend made 
I looked up; it was raining. 


my first 


tne start. 
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A fine gray rain was falling, and some- 
how things did not look so gay as they 
had when I first took my place beside 
the open window. The crowd had 
melted away and those who passed by 
walked quickly, shivering as they went, 
for it had turned cold, also. 

I went on working swiftly, but I kept 
an eye on the falling rain and I must 
confess I shivered a little, too, for the 
air that blew in on me had a sharp taste. 
I have felt colder breezes in my day, it 
is true, but never one that seemed so 
gloomy and unfriendly. And, at once, 
I thought: 

“Your old master was right. Think 
what a pleasant life you lead because of 
the trade vou have chosen. Here you 
are clean and warm and dry, with a 
rich smell of good things fresh from the 
ovens all about you, when, for no reason 
at all, you might have a trade that 
would take you out in any kind of 
weather. Or you might have no trade, 
at all, and be shivering on some street 
corner, like that bent old man standing 
beside the garbage tin!” For you must 
know that I was looking out upon just 
such an old man as I have said, shivering 
with the cold, and stamping his feet 
upon the damp pavement. 

He stood, at first, quite like any man 
caught unawares by a rain and un- 
decided what he should do. But, pres- 
ently, [ saw from his manner that he 
was standing there for a purpose. He 
looked up and down the street many 
times—cautiously, slyly—as a oman 
might who was thinking upon an unjust 
action; and suddenly, without warning, 
he darted close to the garbage tin. I 
stopped my work, letting my hands 
dangle in mid-air. 

“What is it?” asked my Greek friend, 
scarcely lifting his eyes. 

“You are right!” [T cried. “A man 
had just snatched that which I threw 
away as unfit!” 

“Ts he an old man with a gray hat, 
and shoes that once knew soles?” 

“Yes—how did you guess?” I asked. 

“He comes every night at this time 


‘ 
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and, in the morning if you are still here, 
you will see him again. Last week I 
spoke to him. It seems he was once a 
baker.” 

“A baker!” 


possible! 


I cried. “That is im- 
Every man must have bread 
and, if what my old master said is so, 
there are never enough breadmakers to 
go round.” 

“Bother your old master!” said my 
Greek friend. ‘A man as foolish as that 
will come to grief before his time. There 
are always plenty, and to spare at any 
trade.” 

“Tie must be a very bad baker,” I 
answered stubbornly. 

“No,” said my Greek friend, with a 
cruel smile, “‘but he is a very old one!” 


All that night as I worked I pondered 
what my Greek friend had said, and my 
heart was heavy. Could it be possible, 
in spite of the fine trade I had chosen, 
that one day I should be put to standing 
upon street corners snatching at crusts? 
And I thought of all the fine meals 
which were now my portion and which 
contented me so little that I had need of 
oranges and nuts and such fancies as I 
walked to my work. But, in the end, 
I said to myself: 

“Perhaps this man who works be- 
side you is lying. The truth does not 
always serve his purpose! I shall wait 
and see if this old man comes every day, 
as he has said. I doubt, in any case, if 
he is a baker. And, it may be that he is 
not even hungry. After all, there are 
such things as misers.”” 

And so, that very morning, instead of 
going home at once from my work, I 
stood in the gray rain, waiting. And 
presently, the old man came and every- 
thing happened as it had the night be- 
fore, only, this time, the garbage tin was 
empty; and the old man turned sor- 
rowfully on his heel and went his way. 
He turned sorrowfully on his heel and 
went his way, and I followed swiftly 
hehind, for I thought: 

“If [ could only see his face clearly, 
I should know the whole tale. For 


hunger shows itself there—and gree 
also!” 

But in spite of his years, he was tov 
quick for me, and when I had though; 
to come upon him, he disappeared into 
a doorway. I came up to the place and 
stood before it—it was a lodging house. » 
foul place, and the door was open. For 
a moment I did nothing, for I was 
pondering what would be best: hut 
presently, having decided everything, | 
began to climb the dark stairs, after 
him. 

A filthy old woman met me in the 
hallway. 

“Well,” said she, “and what is your 
business?” 

“T am looking for a man—an o)d 
man who lodges here,” | 
boldly. 

“The old man who has just come wu) 
the stairs?” she asked shrewdly. “* Well, 
as to that—he wishes to see nobody.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me something 
about him,” I said pleasantly. 

“T can tell you that he owes me four 
weeks’ rent, and that he gives himself 
great airs in spite of all that! And that 
he goes out but twice a day—in the 
morning, about this time, and again at 
evening.” 

“That is all very well, but it is not 
the thing which concerns me. All | 
wish to know is his trade?” 

“He says he was once a baker.” 

“Ah,” said I. “And where does he 
come from?” 

“An outlandish place—you may be 
sure of that!” 

And, having said this, she went into 
a room, closing the door. As for me. 
there was nothing to do but to leave. | 
felt my way down the stairs again. 

““A baker!” I kept saying, over and 
over again. “A baker—fancy! .. . My 
old master was wrong! It is a trade no 


answered 





finer nor more sought after than any 
other. When a man is young any trade 
is a good trade, but when he grows old 
it seems that the case is altered.” 

And I began to think again of this old 
master of mine—wondering whether he 
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was still alive, and in the little village of 
Polna. And, whether he still kept his 
guesthouse, and things were well with 
jim. For it suddenly struck me that 
this master of mine was now an old man 
yes, as old as this selfsame beggar 


whom 1 had followed to his lodgings. 


That morning when I met my land- 
lady in the hallway before my door, I 
told her the story of the old baker who 
kept body and soul alive with dried 
crusts and cast-off fruit thrown into a 
earbage tin, but she only smiled, shak- 

« her head. 

“Josef, my son,” she said, ““what a 

ld vou are! One would think that 
vou had never heard of want. Have 
vou forgotten my German friend who 
had little enough of anything? And 
that was not so long ago.” 

“Ah,” I answered. “in wartime one 
expects many things. But now, the 
case is different. This is a land of 
plenty. Only last summer, when I[ went 
into the country for a holiday, did I net 
see the orchards bending beneath such 
a weight of fruit that it was impossible 
to harvest half of it? And were not the 
fields stacked with grain ready for the 
threshers, and did not every hillside 
grow purple with grapes?” 

‘No doubt,” said my landlady, “but 
the unharvested fruit has rotted long 
since, and the grain is stored securely 
against a greater price, and the juice of 
the grapes has been put beyond the 
reach of those who have need of its 
cheer. And if you were a housewife, as 
1 am, and had ever gone down to the 
harbor for your marketing, you would 
have seen fish thrown back into the sea, 
and golden melons floating out with the 
tide, and green and purple cabbages rot- 
ting on the docks. And yet food is not to 
be had for nothing, in spite of all this!” 

“You are right,”’ I answered, bitterly. 
“T am a child and no mistake. I have 
even been foolish enough to fancy that a 
haker would never want for a single 
It seems now that no one can 
escape hunger!” 


thing. 
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‘None but the rich and the stillborn, 
Josef my son,” she said, lifting a finger 
in mid-air. 

I went into my room. It was a pleas- 
ant place with the morning sun showing 
through the green shades, which my 
landlady draws down with her own 
hands. I could draw them myself, of 
course, but this landlady of mine likes to 
do this service for me. I went into my 
room and I threw myself upon the bed, 
but I did not sleep. Only once before 
has this thing happened. When Miriam 
was in my thoughts, I would lie for 
hours gazing up at the ceiling. But 
that is past and gone long since. , 
Now, it seemed that I could not sleep 
again, and this time it was an old man 
who kept me wakeful—an old man 
whose face I had not even seen. But I 
could not but wonder how many such 
there were in the world, and this, in spite 
of fish thrown back into the sea, and 
golden melons floating out on the tide, 
and purple and green cabbages rotting 
on the docks. And the more I thought of 
it the more wakeful I became, and the 
more confused. 

“Something must be wrong,” I kept 
repeating foolishly to myself. “‘Some- 
thing must be wrong, or there would not 
be full and plenty spoiling in the fields 
and on the docks, and men starving like 
this old baker who crawls out twice a 
day from his lodgings. Think of the 
thousands he has fed in his time, and 
yet now he must snatch a mouthful from 
the lap of filth or go hungry!” 

Toward afternoon I fell asleep, but 
instead of resting, I dreamed strange 
dreams, so that when I awoke at eve- 
ning I was unrefreshed. 

** Josef, my son,” said my landlady as 
I sat down to my meal, “whatever is 
the matter? Your eyes are heavy 
and your mouth has lost its smile. 
Do not tell me you have fallen in love 
again!” 

“No,” I answered, “but how can a 
man rest with things as they are? 
Surely there is a remedy for want.” 

“If there is, it has not yet been found 
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“What is to be done?” Leried. 

“First eat what IT put before you!” 
she said sharply, “and leave the rest to 
God!” 

I shook my head. 
I said. 

“What?” she exclaimed. “Have vou 
Do you fancy that 
another empty belly in the world will set 
things right? 
more foolishness. 


.. 


lam not hungry,” 


lost your senses? 


Come, let us have no 
I am not one to slave 
all afternoon cooking you a fine rabbit 
stew to no purpose. If you are to lose 
your sleep and your appetite over every 
old man you meet who is hungry you 
It is all very 
well for a vouth like vou to have notions 
But let 
me hear no more of this nonsense over 
things that cannot be altered.” 

She looked at me so sourly that I 
could not but smile. For you must know 
that this landlady of mine scolds me out 
of the fullness of her heart. But I was 
not to be put out of countenance so 


will soon be in a bad way. 


occasionally because of a girl. 


readily by a woman, even when she 
wished to shame me in all kindness, so 
I said: 

*“Tcannot eat while another is hungry.” 

For answer she piled my plate high 
with good things, and I must confess 
that the smell of them moved me 
against my will. For there is nothing in 
the world that is better than the rabbit 
stew which this landlady of mine makes, 
flavored with thyme and rosemary. So, 
instead of going without food, I found 
myself letting her heap my plate a third 
time, and when I had finished she said 
with a laugh, 

“Josef, my son, that is more like! 
Nobody can feel sympathy for another 
on an empty stomach. Now, you ean 
vo to vour work and be as sorry for this 
starving baker of vours as you please.” 

For a moment [ was ashamed but, on 
second thought, [ said to myself, 

“Perhaps she is right! ... No woman 
who has lived as long as she has can be 
altogether wrong.” 

And, so [ went on my way, more 
cheerfully. 


I bought nothing that night from the 
Greek peddler who had cheated me, jo; 
did I stop in at the Armenian’s fo, 
oranges and pinenuts; instead, [ spey 
my money for thick slices of cold hee 
between two crisp rolls, which | had 
from a woman who runs a_sandvwicl 


shop near my lodgings. She put then 


into a cardboard box lined with oiled 
paper, and I was very happy, for | 
thought. 

“What a feast this starving baker 
will have to-night!” 

For you must have guessed thiat 
man who has eaten three times of 
rabbit stew has no taste for cold beef 
and thickly crusted rolls. 

I did not meet my Greek friend, and 
I was glad, for I knew that he would 
laugh to see me putting untasted food 
into a garbage tin. Nor did IT ask hin 
for his place at the window. This 
Greek friend of mine is a sly fellow and 
he would have guessed that I had a 
purpose in wishing to stand before the 
open window again. So I contented 
myself with imagining all the fine things 
that were happening outside to the 
starving baker, who had so disturbed 
me. 

“Now,” [ would say to myself, “he 


has lifted the lid... . Now he has 
looked into the box. Now he is on 
his way to his lodgings. Now he 
is going up the stairs. . . . Now he is 


in his room again!” 

And I would see him opening the box 
and setting the two golden-brown rolls 
upon a table and eating them slowly, as 
a man does when he treasures each 
morsel. Yes, all through the night, 
while I worked kneading my bread, | 
went over every act of this starving 
baker, again and again, so that when 
morning came [ found myself singing 
while I worked. 

I found myself singing so loud that 
my Greek friend exclaimed that all 
might hear: 

“What a 
makes!” 

While another, a merry fellow, said: 


Josef Vitek 


noise this 
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“Tell us, Josef, why you are so happy!” 
And, seeing he was so pleasant about 
+ | told them all, everything, while my 
Greek friend looked on and smiled, 
racking his long fingers. When I had 

‘shed. this Greek who works beside 
me broke into a laugh. 

“Well, you have had all your happi- 
ness for nothing, then,” he cried. “For 
this starving baker’s belly is as imno- 
ent of beef and rolls as a newborn 
“What!” said I, ““do you mean to say 
that the fare I bought for him has gone 
to another?” 

“T mean that it is still where you put 

he answered. ‘For I have watched 
before the window all night, and not a 
soul has so much as lifted the lid of the 
garbage tin upon the corner.” 

‘He did not come, then?” 

“He did not come.” 

“You might have missed him.” 

“No, that is not possible!” 

But I refused to give up hope. “There 
s still his morning visit,”’ I said. 

“The hour for that has passed, also,” 
he returned, cracking his fingers again. 

| had finished my work, so I went 
swiftly and put on my hat. I crossed 
the street and looked into the garbage 
tin. It was as my Greek friend had 
said: The box with its crisp golden- 
brown rolls was still there! 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “everything 
is as it should be with him once more.” 

{nd I pondered which to do—go 
home to my lodgings and sleep like a 
Christian or seek him out again. What 
decided me I do not know, but presently 
I stood in the dim hallway where this 
starving baker had disappeared only 
vesterday. There was not a soul stirring. 
| pulled upon a cord and rang the land- 
ady’s bell. She stuck her head out of a 
door. 

“Well!” she cried. 

“Tam again looking for the baker who 
lodges here,’ I explained to her. 

“Him!” she laughed shrilly. “* Well, 
as to that—you will find him in jail, if I 
im not mistaken!” 
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“In jail!” I repeated foolishly. 
“Yes, in jail!” she cried. “At least, 
now, he will not run in debt for his 
lodgings!” She laughed again, cocking 
her head like the old witch that she was, 
and she began to close the door. But 
suddenly, she opened it wide again. 
“Are you not the man who yesterday 
asked me where this luckless creature 
came from?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, only this morning I learned 
his country. It seems he is a Bohemian, 
and he comes from a little place—let me 
a little place called . . .” 
my heart 


see 
She stopped short; died 
within me. 
“Not Polna!” I said, moistening my 
lips. 
“Yes, that is the place, Polna!” 
And, this time, she shut the door in 
my face. 


I went down the stairs and out into 
the sunlight; the glare from the street 
blinded me, so that for a moment I 
stood confused. My heart was flutter- 
ing, also, and my lips kept repeating: 

“From Polna! Fancy! . . . No, 
it cannot be possible!” 

I began to walk, quickly, without 
purpose, and presently, I ran almost into 
the arms of my Greek friend. For a 
moment he stood as if his tongue were 
ready with a sharp word, but when he 
had finished staring at me he said as 
gently as a bitter man could: 

“Well, Josef Vitek, so it is you! And, 
pray, what has gone wrong now?” 

For once the fear of his cruel laughter 
did not move me, so I told him what the 
old trot had said, but he replied calmly: 

“And what of all that? Must you go 
bumping into every passer-by because 
one man more or less has gone to jail?” 

“Do you not understand?” I cried. 
“This man is of my own trade. He is of 
my own country. He is of my own 
village. It may well be that he is even 
the man who—who—” 

“Yes, I am listening! 
friend. 


* said my Greek 
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But [ could not say what was in my 
heart, for there are fears that are better 
unspoken; so I replied instead: 

“He may even be a friend, and yet I 
can do nothing!” 

“Nothing!” cried my Greek friend, 
sneering again. “Well. one might think 
that any man with two legs could go to 
the jail and set his mind at rest, if he is 
foolish enough to be bothered with what 
does not concern him.” 

I felt ashamed of my stupidity. “You 
are right,’ I answered, “and if [I had 
more wit, | should have known as much. 

Come, will you go to the jail with 
me?” 

At this my Greek friend spat con- 
temptuously, so that he would not seem 
too eager to do a kindness. 

“Well,” he replied, “if you wish 
company, T cannot think of any reason 
against it.” 

And so we turned our faces in the 
direction of the jail. 

After all, this Greek friend of mine has 
a good heart in spite of his sharp tongue. 
For truly, I should have gotten nowhere 
without him. There were so many 
people to see, and questions to answer, 
and running about from one room to 
another. But my friend was 
equal to it all, and while T was put out of 


( rreek 


countenance many times, it was never so 
with him. In the end. we found out 
enough to serve us: there was a baker 
from Polna there, but the name he had 
given signified nothing. Could we see 
him? Well, as to that, he was this 
very moment in the courtroom which 
Was open to anybody who could crowd 
in. And what had he done, this baker 
from Polna, that he had been jailed? . . . 
Nothing! 

We went out into the corridor to 
search for the courtroom. I confess that 
I was puzzled, and I said to my Greek 
friend: 

“But 
done nothing, and vet 

“Of course,” “nothing! 
That is just it! When one has a trade 
one should work at it!” 


He has 


I do not understand. 


” 


he replied, 


“Oh,” said T, “so that is the mean), 
of it all. But if one cannot find work 4, 
do, why—” 

“Pooh!” cried my friend. “What jy». 
the law to do with such nonsense 
that!” 

We stepped into the courtroom, ani 
almost at the same moment a name wa; 
called and a bent figure went forwar 
and stood before the judge. 

“There!” cried my Greek friend, > 
loudly that all could hear, “that is thy 
man you are looking for!” 

With that the judge rapped upon his 
desk and the bent figure turned an 
looked in our direction. I covered. yy) 
face with my hands: it was as I had 
feared—the eyes of the man standing 
before the judge, the baker from Pol 
who robbed garbage tins of sour fruit and 
crusts of bread, were the eves of my old 
master! My old master, he who had felt 
such pride in his estate, was penniless 
and a beggar. And, at once, his foolis 
words came to me: 


is 


“Yes, Josef, my son, a baker is a great 
man—wherever he may find himself!” 

My heart beat fast and T could hav 
cried out, but I knew enough to guess 
that the law was a solemn and_ proud 
thing, so I kept my counsel. As for my 
Greek friend, he laughed openly «| 
everything until the judge rapped agai 
and scowled in our direction. 


Present}; 
the judge began his questioning. My old 
master replied in a low voice, so that | 
could scarcely hear him. He was 
Bohemian, a baker, and had come to this 
country expecting work, but it seemed 
there was none to be had. Where did lie 
live? ... He answered. And how? .. . 
My old master could not understand, 
so he stood confused until an_ office 
spoke up: 

“He lives off garbage 
honor!” 

At that, everybody laughed. I closed 
my eves. 

The judge began to speak again. Ah, 
so that was it! 
A loafer! Well, what had he to say for 
himself? . 


tins, your 


My old master was silent 


A man who did nothing! 
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Wh had he come to this country? 
Had he friends here? . . . No, he had 
not a friend. Not a friend! . 
Well. that was stupid—to come where he 
knew nobody! ... At that rate, he 
would get nowhere. 

“If vou had.a friend,” said the judge, 
“a single friend who could say a word for 


» 
” 
, 


you, why -*° 
. My old master shook his head, again. 

Well, it seemed there was only one 
thing to do, then. A man without money 
and without friends, who stood upon 
street-corners snatching from 
garbage tins might be driven to worse 
before he was many days older. How 
about thirty days’ food and lodgings as 
: guest of the city? 

I saw the eyes of my old master turn 
upward as if a blow had struck him 
down, I heard the laugh of my Greek 
friend, and suddenly [ found myself 
standing before the judge. 

“T am his friend!” I said in a loud 


crusts 


voice. 
“Ah!” eried the judge, leaning for- 


ward, “so you are his friend? And what 


is your name, pray?” 
“My name is Josef Vitek,” [answered. 
At that I heard a cry 
had fallen to the floor! 


my old master 





In the end the judge was persuaded, 
and we left the courtroom together. My 
old master walked between my Greek 
friend and me, like a man in a dream. 

“You see how it is, Josef Vitek,” said 
my Greek comrade. “A man without a 
friend is like a fallen leaf blown hither 
and thither. A thief may go free—a 
murderer even, but a man who has no 
friend—bah!” And he = spat again, 
contemptuously. 

As for my old master, he said nothing. 
We walked slowly back to his lodgings 
and I rang the landlady’s bell for the 
second time that morning. She came out 
to us sullenly, and I said: 

“Give this man back his room and I 
will pay everything—even what he 
already owes.” 

At this she smiled, showing two miss- 
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ing teeth, and led the way. We followed, 
the three of us, and when she had thrown 
open the door to my master’s room, he 
spoke for the first time. 

‘I am tired,” he said, 
a weary child. ** [think it will be well for 
me to lie down.” 

We helped him to his bed and left him 
thus, sleeping. 

Outside my Greek friend said to me: 

“You did a foolish thing to make 
promises to the judge concerning this old 
master of yours. One has only to look 
he will never work 


in the voice of 


at him to see that 
again.” 

“What does that matter,” returned [, 
“so long as I have two hands?” 

My Greek friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went his way without another 
word; I turned my steps homeward. As 
usual, my landlady met me as I opened 
the door. 

‘Josef Vitek, vou are late to-day,” she 
said, shaking her finger at me playfully. 
“What in the world have you been 
doing?” 

I took a deep breath. “I 
learning,” I answered. 

She looked at me sharply. 
lesson, Josef Vitek?” 


I shook my head. 


have been 
“A good 


a bitter one!” 


‘No 





I did not wait to dine with my land- 
lady that night, but [ rose early and 
He 


was sitting in a chair before a cracked 


went at once to see my old master. 


mirror, drawing a comb through his gray 
locks. I called his name and he turned 
his eves upon me: they were dark and 
glittering, like the eves of one who has 
drunk deeply of memories. 

“Ah, Josef Vitek!” he cried, “so at 
last you have come! I have been ready 
this half hour.” 

“Ready?” I questioned, not guessing 
his meaning. 

“Yes... ready and waiting! 

Did you not tell the judge that you 
would find work for my hands?” 

“Some day—after you have rested 
naturally!” [ said, for want of a better 
excuse. 
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He laid the comb down upon a table. 
“Some day—after I have rested!” he 
repeated scornfully. “Are you jesting, 
Josef Vitek? . .. 1 have been resting 
this half vear. . . . What I want now is 
work for my idle hands.” 

His face was red and the finger 
that he hfted in mid-air was shaking 
with anger, and so I said quickly, to 
soothe him: 

“Whenever you are ready—at the 
very moment you are ready you shall 
begin work.” 

‘I am ready now,” he said more 
calmly and, with that, he reached for his 
hat. 

There was nothing left to do but be 
gone, so I said with what grace I could: 

“Come, let us go to the bakery where 
I work. It is Friday night, the busiest 
time of the whole week, and I have a 
notion we shall find plenty to do there.” 

He sprang to his feet suddenly, like a 
man revived with a draught of wine, and 
we left at onee. It was a pleasant night, 
a little cool perhaps for loitering, but the 
air was fresh and touched with perfume, 
and the stars were out. And, as we went 
our way, my old master spoke of our 
little village and the guesthouse where 
he taught me my trade, and of the woods 
beyond the town, and the strawberries 
one could gather there in their season. 
He spoke of all these things, and more, 
until my heart was heavy with a sweet 
sadness. And thus we came to the 
bakery where I work. 

My Greek friend was there to greet 
us, but his welcome was cold. 

What!” exclaimed he in a whisper to 
me as my old master stood washing his 
hands, “do you fancy to find a place for 
him here? He would not earn his salt, 
even if your present master were fool 
enough to desire him!” 

“Hush!” cried I. “I am but humor- 
ing him. He shall stand beside me and 


fancy that he is working lustily. As to 
his wages, I shall pay him from my own 
earnings.” 

* But,” said my Greek friend, “do you 
not understand all this is against the 


rules of our craft. He has no rig}; 
until things have been arranged!” 

“Bother the rules of our craf('” | 
replied hotly. “I shall answer fo; 
thing that is amiss!” 

And saying this, I stood upon a 
and cried aloud to everyone: 

“This man is my old master 
taught me my trade’ There is no bet 
baker in the whole world, and if vou ex), 
to learn a trick or two, watch him f, 
five minutes while he works beside me'’ 

At that my old master threw off })j, 
coat and rolled up his sleeves, while 
comrades crowded around to watch) | 
at his work. Truly, in all my life, I hay 
never seen a greater miracle; for sid 
denly this old 


= 


master of mine had 
become a man lusty and full of strenvt! 
And he fell to, at the task which should 
have been mine, explainnmg many mys 
teries, until even my Greek friend stood 
speechless with admiration. And thus it 
went all night, with my old maste: 
kneading and tossing and flinging th. 
dough into the ovens, until I thought 

“This old man is possessed. Truly, | 
have never seen anyone so wonderful! 

And toward the close of his labors | 
said to my comrades: 

“This is Saturday—the morning thia! 
we always breakfast together. If you 
wish it, this old master of mine can make 
a coffee-cake of a pan of dough and « 
handful of raisins the like of which is not 
known outside Polna. Shall we ask him, 
then, to do this service for us?” 

They answered with a great shout, 
and my old master began this fresh task 
with every man looking on. And when 
this coffee-cake of which I have spoken 
came crisp from its baking, they made 
a procession and led my old master in 
great state to the table and sat him 
down at the head, and my Greek friend 
rose and said: 

“You are the master of us all! If | 
had but a wisp of laurel, I would crown 
you, as victors are crowned in my ow! 
country!” 

Then a merry fellow from Sicily cried 
out: 
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‘\ wisp of laurel, indeed! That may you have learned everything [ have to 
well enough for Greeks, but if you teach you!” 
were in my country there would be vine I could see the pride of a task well 
eaves for your crowning, and the juice done in his glance, and my eyes filled 
f the grape to warm your heart!” with tears, for I thought: 
{nd thus everyone protested a new “Yesterday this man was despised . . . 
d pleasanter custom until my old — to-day he is exalted . . . what will be 
ister took the huge knife which I his state to-morrow?” 
passed to him and cut the cake he had And as I stood gazing at him through 
ked and handed every man a piece. my tears, I saw the light fade from the 
When he had finished he sat down with eyes of my old master, and his restless 
ereat sigh, and [ saw that his face hands grow suddenly still, and a strange 
is white. I looked at the portion and beautiful smile fall upon his lips. .. . 
he had cut for me and I rose to my feet, One of my comrades rose to his feet; 
saving: every man at the table did likewise. My 
“Master, vou were right! There is no Greek friend made the sign of the cross 
service finer than the baking of bread, in mid-air with an upraised finger. 
unless it be that of sowing the seed I fell upon my knees and at once I 
ich goes into it!” murmured: 
In answer he put out his hand to me. “What happiness — to-morrow will 
“If vou have learned that, Josef my son, never come!” 


A Song of Triumph 


BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


HEN I have done the things they say 
The wise and good who teach me how to go 
When my ambition has been flung away, 
My pride brought low, 
My vanity erased, 
And all the plunging passions of my soul 
Stand quivering to the touch of whip and rein 
What will I do with all this self-control 
That was so hard to gain? 
Shall I in truth 
Be happy in my conqueror’s crown? 


I hardly know. 


When from my pinnacle I shall look down 
To contemplate such vast defeat, 

I think perhaps the taste 

Of victory may not be so sweet 

That I can view without a touch of pain 
Those bright battalions of my youth 

That shall not charge again; 

Still are the summits, by fine airs embraced, 
But there are trumpets on the plain; 

And I may know a dim distress 

To feel myself the lord of loneliness— 
The monarch of a waste! 





Adventures in Human Nature 


The writer of the follow ing article, which she does not sign for obrious reasons, 


has been called by that distinguished journalist, Sir Philip Gibbs, “the best interviewer 


in America.” 


For the past fifteen years she has been a member of the staffs of 


morning, evening and Sunday newspapers in several large American cities, and ali 
of these hitherto unpublished adventures in human nature are drawn from life. 


| F it had not been for the juxtaposition 
of a Christmas vacation, a set of un- 
corrected examination papers, and a 
maxim from Bernard Shaw’s “Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook,” I might be a school- 
ma’am still. 

The vacation permitted me to go to 
the nearest large city and make the 
rounds of the newspaper offices, until I 
found a city editor who would give me 
a chance and ten dollars a week. The 
examination papers made me realize that 
any kind of work is preferable to cor- 
recting fifty-two analyses of the char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth, all written by 
persons under the age of sixteen. And 
the discovery of Shaw’s eryptic, caustic, 
not wholly fair verdict “*He who can, 
does. He who cannot, teaches,” clinched 
my conviction that as a teacher I was 
out of the main stream of human activity 
and of individual creative achievement. 
I had an intense desire to know people, 
all kinds of people, and to be a writer. 
It seemed to me that so long as I re- 
mained in my present profession I could 
neither do the one thing nor be the 
other. 

From the red-brick, ivy-kirtled, elm- 
shaded co-educational seminary, where 
I was in charge of a floor in the girls’ 
dormitory, a table in the dining room, 
and four classes in English, I found easy 
enough that transition which I am sure 
some of my academic friends considered 
the descent to Avernus. It was a year 
when they were “taking on” college 


girls in newspaper offices, and when girls 
with a flair for writing found that in the 
city room there is a chance—as a famous 


recruiting poster says—to “learn while 
you earn.” Out of the early clutter of 
women’s club meetings and “Sunday 
specials,” on which every journalisti 
neophyte (female) is encouraged to try 
her typewriter, I finally emerged a * so} 
sister.” 

It is the popular, though now out- 
moded name for the woman who obtains 
and writes for a newspaper articles of 
value for some quality of human interest, 
rather than for news alone. Years avo 
such articles were supposed to turn on 
the trickling tear of the sentimental 
reader; but nowadays, in the work of 
his women special writers, an editor de- 
mands humor, keen observation, a cul- 
tured background, ideas, and he toler- 
ates pathos only when he is sure it is not 
bathos. Above everything else, how- 
ever, he values an incident, an experi- 
ence, that picture of personality whic!) 
he calls an “interview,” for the “human” 
note. The truest name and definition of 
a sob sister is “a collector of human 
nature.” 

It seems to me that there is no other 
woman quite so completely the privi- 
leged looker-on behind the scenes of life 
as the writer for a great daily newspaper 
She is the modern confessor. By letter 
sometimes, more often by word of mout!), 
she hears the most dramatic, the most 
extraordinary revelations of human pas- 
sion and perplexity and perfidy. She 
passes, like Pippa; hers are half-hour) 
contacts. Yet out of them may come a 
more direct and illuminating knowledge 
of the essential human nature in the 
men and women she meets than she 
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would gain in five vears of conventional 


association, 
She calls on a woman poet, to ask her 
to discuss jealousy, to say how far a wife 
he justified in watching and sus- 
necting her husband. (In the local 


irts a doctor's wife is being tried for 
ting one of his women patients, and 
editor ordered: “‘See what some 
well-known women think about the 
ts and wrongs of jealousy”). The 
interviewer has picked the poet, because 
writers of lyric verse are supposed to 
know all about the more primitive emo- 
tions; so far as she is aware, this par- 
ticular versifier is a happy and trusting 
[t must be made plain that the inter- 
ewer has no thought of probing a past, 
she is prepared merely for an 
academic discussion. Five minutes after 
her arrival in the apartment she is watch- 
ing a Woman in torment, torn by the 
claws of a beast that had been sleeping 
but not dead. Not the passage of vears, 
not literary success, not the devotion of 
a second husband, has made the poet for- 
vet her searing, sordid betrayal by the 
husband of her youth. She strides up 
and down the long Chinese rug, arms 
stiff at her sides, hands clenching and 
unclenching. Her swift, staccato inflec- 
tions break now and then on a high note 
of pain. 

“If a woman tells me that she has 
never been jealous, | know that she is 
lying—or that she has not loved! The 
women who love most are the women 
who know jealousy! I know—for I 
loved him. 

“We were such friends! We went to 
the same New England college, we were 
married when we hadn’t five dollars in 
the world, we were poor together, we 
worked together. Before doubting him, 
| would have doubted my own soul! But 
what can you do when disloyalty is 
thrust at you? He is away from home 
and you open a telegram addressed to 
him, thinking it may need an immediate 
answer. It is froma woman. You pick 
up the telephone receiver, and a woman 


that 
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says, ‘Is that you, Tom, dear?’ You 
learn to watch women guests in your 
house. You—” 

In the pause, feverish black eves found 
and held mine. 

There was my own sister!” came the 
incredible confession. “And I worshiped 
her children!” 

That confession has never been printed 
until now, when the identities of her 
who made it and her who listened to it 
can be disguised. ‘Of course, I'm not 
telling you this for the paper,” the 
writer of verse affixed the seal which 
every interviewer recognizes and re- 
spects. But why did she tell it at all? 
Why did she “cleanse the stuff'd bosom 
of that perilous stuff’—for surely her 
second husband would not have cared 
to learn how old fires still blazed, the 
vehement flame!” I do not know the 
answer; but, after that strange inter- 
view, I filed away in my catalogue of 
humar nature the tragie fact that a 
woman may hate, despise, divorce a 
man, that she may love and marry an- 
other man—and still the strongest pas- 
sion of which she is capable will be agony 
over her first lover’s treachery. 

Many persons have an idea that an 
interviewer for a newspaper is a sort of 
psychological ghoul, who goes around 
digging up buried tragedies and feasting 
on them. On the contrary, the average 
man or woman caught in a tangle of 
emotion or crime is only too eager to 
explain himself or herself. No one is 
either blackjacked or blackmailed into 
giving an interview. It is entirely a 
matter of free wille Sometimes, as in 
the case of the woman poet, the inter- 
viewer has not even sought to give the 
talk a personal turn. On other occa- 
sions, while she may be commissioned 
to ask a question so intimate that she 
herself winces over it, the person ques- 
tioned perceives not an ordeal, but an 
opportunity. 

A certain rich man died not long ago 
in one of our big cities. He had posed 
as unmarried, and when his will was 

probated he was found to have left his 


“ee 
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property to a woman friend, also un- 
married. The next development was the 
discovery of a wife who announced, 
through her lawyer, that she intended 
to contest the will. 
ver, he allowed several other facts to 
hecome known about his client: that 
she was a gentlewoman, of Virginian 
birth, that she had not lived with her 
dead husband for twenty-three vears, 
that she could have obtained a divorce, 
but had refused to ask for one because 
she loved him and did not wish to in- 
volve him ina scandal. The lawver gave 


Being a clever law- 


also the name of the hotel where she was 
living. 

“Go get that woman to tell vou the 
story of her wonderful devotion,” said 
the editor. 

I hated the job. [ pictured a frail, 
dainty, gently bred Penelope, shrinking 
at the pain of a stranger's inquiries 
about her love and grief and loneliness 
of more than a fifth of a century. I 
might have spared myself apprehension. 
Penelope tripped into the reception 
room of the hotel as the star in a musical 
comedy trips down to the footlights. 
Black-clad, an old-fashioned cameo at 
her throat, a lace handkerchief in her 
hand, she dressed her part perfectly ex- 
cept that her cheeks were just a trifle 
over-rouged., Still hesitantly, I said 
something about her unusual married 
life, and asked her if she cared to tell me 
the story of it. ' 

She did care. In her soft, slurred 
Southern voice 
and well bred—delicately touching her 
eves at intervals wikh the lace handker- 
chief, she described easily and in minute 


she really was well born 


detail just how she had met and loved 
and married her husband, how they had 
established themselves in the big city, 
how she had asked a girlhood friend to 
pay them a long visit, pitying the girl 
because of her unhappy home surround- 
ings. Penelope then proceeded to paint 
the picture of the Trusting Wife, the 
False Friend, the Weak Husband. She 
admitted that probably she had been 
too noble, too blind to the wicked pos- 


sibilities inherent in human nature: . 
blamed herself for that. She spoke of 
her final, reluctant suspicions, of her |)ys. 
band’s confession, of her friend's doe. 
parture from the house. 

*T never told anyone about what }jad 
happened,” she said. “Of course, | 
could not live with my husband any 
longer, but he was just at the beginning 
of his business career, and I knew 
divorce would mean the loss of his posi 
tion and perhaps the ruin of his life 
Besides, I never stopped loving him. Aj] 
these years I have loved him, even 
though he never came near me and | 
knew that he was spending his time with 
her. It has been a lonely life. But | 
could not bear to drag his name into a 
scandal. And yet he himself mentioned 
that woman in his will!” 

I have said that an interview is often 
recognized as an opportunity. Penelope 
saw and seized a dual one: the chance, 
after cultivating a suppression com- 
plex for twenty-three years, to expr 
herself as the martyred heroine, to 
occupy for one moment the center of the 
stage in her triangle play; and _ the 
chance to hold up to public scorn the 
woman she quite naturally hated for 
stealing her husband. The interview 
which she gave me with such graceful 
willingness was the stone which killed 
both of these birds. What price, as our 
English friends say, the sacrifice of a 
little reticence for such laudable ends? 

If any reader consider me unduly cyn- 
ical in my analysis of Penelope's mo- 
tives, I submit this further fact: Penel- 
ope wrote to thank me for my frank 
transcription of her story, and added the 
following postscript: ‘*Miss—” (the 
“other woman”) “has many friends in 
Canada. I think that the papers in 
Montreal and Quebec would be glad to 
reprint your interesting article, if you 
would send it to them, and perhaps | 
could give you more material if you 
would have tea with me some day.” 

The next time you read a newspaper 
interview in which somebody’s husband 
or wife explains what is the matter with 
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; or her partner, don’t accuse the 
heartless yellow journalist of profaning 
the sanctities of the home. Remember 
that it takes two to make an interview, 
as well as a quarrel; and that while one 
{ the two has been ordered on the job 
hy an editor, nothing on earth except 
the human will-to-talk compels the 
party of the second part to utter a word. 
Tf one of the first things which the 
“Sob sister”’ learns about human nature 
; that man is the explaining animal, she 
discovers almost as quickly his glorious 
and ludicrous vanity. 

\ gentleman who has made a fortune 
n the business of manufacturing auto- 
mobile tires considers that it has quali- 
tied him to discuss the higher education 
of women. He launches a broadside at 
the dinner of the Tire-Tape Club. One 
s sent to draw more fire. One begins 
by asking him if he is married, with the 
natural desire to discover whether he has 
sent daughters to college and repented ite 

He looks for the wedding ring on one’s 
hand; not finding it, he becomes at once 
apprehensive and stern. 

“Now, madam,” he says, “that’s 
neither here nor there. But I'll tell you 
right now—I'm not in the market!” 

Or one journeys forth to win from a 
popular evangelist his recipe for. saving 
souls. He says quite seriously that he 
doesn’t see how men can help losing 
their souls while the women dress as 


they do. 

“Right here in this study,” he de- 
clares, “‘a woman of this church came to 
talk to me about some charity or other. 
She is a pretty woman, and she sat there 
with her knees crossed so that I was 
ashamed to look at her. I said, ‘You go 
home and put on more clothes—I won’t 
talk to you till you do!’ She just 
laughed, but she went. Nobody knows 
the temptations to which a minister of 
the Lord is subjected!” finished the rev- 
erend gentleman, with a sigh. 

Perhaps my most amusing contact 
with human vanity came in the case of 
the lady whom I shall call Mrs. Potiphar. 
To describe her truthfully, if cruelly, she 
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looked like early twentieth-century car- 
toons of a Suffragist. She had the man- 
nish apparel, the angular figure, the for- 
bidding glare. Any type more distantly 
removed from Joseph’s temptress_ it 
would be impossible to imagine. A 
clever woman, interested in several social 
and philanthropic activities, the author 
of a novel or two, it had been my duty 
to interview her on several occasions. 
Once, being slightly indisposed, she re- 
ceived me in bed, but, before I left, rang 
for a maid to bring in a new dinner 
frock. 

“You can describe me as wearing 
this,’ she remarked, blandly. 

With such a straw to indicate which 
way the wind of vanity blew, perhaps I 
should not have been surprised at what 
followed. Did I tell vou that Mrs. Poti- 
phar was married to a man twenty years 
her senior, and that she had a grown-up 
She herself must have been fifty. 
One afternoon, over the tea table, she 
was explaining how frequently women 
are to blame for a man’s losing his head 
—an interview with her was usually an 
explanatory monologue. 

She fixed me, suddenly, with a chal- 
lenging glance. 

“IT had a man lose control of himself 
absolutely, a year ago, in this very 
room,” she breathed. 

Perhaps I didn’t look shocked enough. 
She proceeded to pile up horrific details. 

“IT was wearing a scarlet tea gown,” 
she recalled. (In scarlet, she would have 
all the allure of a Carrie Nation.) “‘Mv 
dear, he went absolutely all to pieces! I 
had to order him to leave. I wrote to him 
the next day and said, ‘Of course, you 
can never come again. But it was MY 
FAULT.’ (Nothing short of capitals 
will indicate the magnificent emphasis 
these words.) I was wholly to 
So I shall forget this, and re- 


son? 


on 
blame. 


member only the pleasant things in our 
friendship.” 

And to me, the collector of human 
nature, Mrs. Potiphar’s defiant glance 
said: “‘Don’t dare to think me homely! 
Don’t dare to disbelieve that I can al- 
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Don't imagine that [T am 
middle-aged, that in another ten years I 
shall be old!) Think me indiscreet for 
telling you this story, but don’t think 
me a liar!” 

Nevertheless, I acquit Mrs. Potiphar 
of all indiscretions 


lure men! 


except the crowning 
one of imagining that I could believe her. 

After this encounter with a ruling pas- 
sion, [never turned a hair when perhaps 
the most famous woman novelist’ in 
America (her name is not “ Rutherford”’) 
cautioned me, pettishly: “In your ar- 
ticle, be sure to speak of ‘Janet Ruther- 
ford’ or ‘Mrs. Rutherford’; don’t say, 
“Mrs. Janet Rutherford’ 
one Mrs. Rutherford!” 

It seems odd to be telling these tales 
out of school, even though the figures in 
them are suitably disguised. One so 
often hears complaints about the “ter- 
rible things” which the newspapers 
make people say. One is moved to 
quote Bernard Shaw: * People do not 
like the things I say—they should just 
hear the things I do not say!” Rather, 
they should hear the things people sav 
to me in private and which [ keep them 
from saying in public! 


there is only 


It was my interesting privilege to ob- 
tain the first long and exclusive inter- 
view given in this country by a certain 
particularly distinguished woman visitor 
from overseas. She began by remarking, 
tactfully, that she would think I'd hate 
my work-—“going around and asking 
people what they had for breakfast.” 
As soon as she found that wasn’t the 
sort of thing IT asked, and found also 
that LT admired her, we got along. In 
fact, we got along so well and so far that 
she told me her candid opinion of an 
American-born woman now living in her 
country, a “front-page” person, both in 
the Old World and the New. My vis-a- 
vis produced the evidence, social and 
political, on which she based her candid 

and unfavorable—opinion; how un- 
favorable may be deduced from her final 
comment: “She’s the most frightful 
mistake!” 


[ saw my “story” on the front page, 


and in the foreign exchanges. The «jc. 
tinguished visitor perhaps had a simils; 
vision—I’ve always believed ther 
something in thought-transference. 
She stopped, and besought me: “Nv 
you won't give me away?” 

I never have—even now. 

Once I went to interview one of oy, 
most widely read and genuinely beloved 
American novelists on the simple and 
salutary theme of how a girl should he 
trained for wifehood and motherhood. 
Just in what manner it happened, [ an 
not sure—certainly there was no con- 
scious volition on my part—but before 
the end of our talk, the novelist) had 
explained to me her unorthodox opinions 
about the mighty church in which she 
had been born and brought up, which 
she has not left even to-day. Her senti- 
ments, however, may be imagined from 
the last one she delivered: *‘* My sisters 
and [all had to marry outside the churcli. 
@Ve couldn't find ——young men who 
were intelligent enough!” 

She didn’t even pledge me not to 
quote her heresies, yet I refrained. The 
day after the publication of our inter- 
view, which might have been so sensa- 
tional and wasn’t, I received a letter of 
positively tearful gratitude! 

The peace of home may be wrecked 
or preserved—by an interviewer. I sus- 
pect that [ once saved a lovely actress 
from the wrath of her manager who is 
also her spouse, when I “forgot” to re- 
port her feminist fulmination, entirely 
irrelevant to the subject we were dis- 
cussing. 


“Mr. Jones,” she pouted, “always in- 
troduces me everywhere as Mrs. Jones, 
instead of Miss Smith*’—her stage name 
or, rather, the alias I choose for it—‘“‘and 
it makes me so damned mad!” 

The only time when an interviewer 
cannot afford to be kind is when an in- 
discretion is a matter of news. Even 
then, she cannot afford to break her 
word, once given. No reputable mem- 


ber of the Fourth Estate betrays a con- 
fidence which he or she has promised to 
keep. None has the right to go farther 
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ADVENTURES IN 
than that—when the public’s right to 
news is involved. 

\t just this point, [I should like to 
ch on the question of newspaper 
“If any,” some cynical reader 
murmurs. this: far 
, my experience and observation go, 


SO 


I say only 
the men and women writing for decent 
keener sense of 
citizens, 


newspapers a 
honor than various eminent 
who try to dodge criticism, or financial 
loss, or responsibility, by proclaiming in 
stentorian tones, ‘The reporter lied!” — 
when all he has done is to tell a truth of 
which, seen in print, they—or their 
friends—repent! All my newspaper life 
[ have been waiting for somebody brave 
into trouble be- 


p< SSESS 


enough, when he got 
cause of an unwise utterance, to admit 
that he and not the reporter was at 
fault. I have known of just one man 
who, in such circumstances, refused to 
“pass the buck”: an officer and a gen- 
tleman of the United States Navy pub- 
licly shouldered the blame for the mis- 
understanding which resulted in’ the 
false Armistice report sent out by a news 
agency. As against newspaper 
writer who deliberately or even care- 
lessly misquotes, ten suffer from more 
“diplomatic denials’’—for the 
sins of other people’s tongues! 

We have heard a great deal, in the 
past few years, about “group psy- 
chology.” The woman writer on a news- 
paper has interesting opportunities to 
observe it; to collect human nature in 
battalions, as well as by single spies. 
For example, I once studied group psy- 
chology in all the saloons on a certain 
famous American street where, in the 
old days, there were four drinking places 
to a corner. 

The method was simple. I donned a 
Salvation Army bonnet and went out to 
sell War Cries in the bars and back 
parlors, with one of the real lassies. 
They used to do it quite as a matter 
of course, even the youngest ones with 
the prettiest blue eyes. 

Life persists in not being true to the 
moving pictures, which, together with 
CXLVL=No. 875.—79 
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sentimental stories, foster the illusion 
that the “‘slum angels” are treated with 
respect even by the roughest and most 
dissolute men. My little guide knew 
better. 

“You must watch every 
said, “especially the man behind vou 
If the poor fellows are themselves, they 
will be all right, and in a saloon there 
are usually some sober enough not to let 
us be really hurt. But for anything 
short of physical injury, we must just 
look out for ourselves.” 

One entered the now historic swinging 
doors, walked past the sneering bar- 
tenders to the far end of the room and 
worked one’s way back, offering the War 
Cries for five cents a copy at each table. 
The men who had had only a drink or 
two were decent enough. They called 
‘sister,’ and either bought the papers 
or promised to do so next time. One 
youth, I remember, offered gravely as 
an excuse his fear lest his mother might 
find the sheet in his clothes and know 
he had been drinking! 

The “drunk and disorderlies” 
less pleasant. They snarled, cursed or 
attempted to flirt, according to temper- 
I marveled at the 


where,” she 


us 


were 


ament and condition. 
eternal patience and gentleness of the 
vellow-haired girl, younger than myself, 
who made these rounds not once, as a 
“stunt,” but every Saturday night. She 
cried herself to sleep afterward, she told 
me, vet still returned, keeping intact her 
faith in the Army slogan: ““A man may 
be down, but he’s never out.” It is a 
bit crude, if you like, yet what else did 
when he wrote of 


a great poet say, 


“apparent failure” 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
* * + * * % 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


Isn’t it difficult, if not impossible, for 
most dwellers in this modern, material- 
istic world to grasp the psychology of the 
Crusaders, of the Puritans, of any his- 
toric group that honestly and whole- 
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heartedly put the things of the spirit be- 
fore the concerns of fortune, of family, 
of the everyday machinery of living? It 
seems a far cry from Richard the Lion 
Hearted and Oliver Cromwell to Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva. Yet a Sunday spent in 
Zion City, Illinois, among the several 
thousand members of the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church of Zion, 
founded by Alexander Dowie and now 
vigorously shepherded by Voliva, helped 
me to understand how a faith—or, if you 
will, a fanaticism—may sweep men and 
women from all the moorings of habit 
and thought to which their generation 
has been tied. 

The citizens of other towns an hour’s 
ride from Chicago go to church on Sun- 
day—but they do not spend Sunday in 
church. If some—not by any means all 

eschew the golf links on Sunday, few 
allow their religion to interfere with tak- 
ing out the httle car. Nor does their 
creed define the length of a woman’s 
sleeve. It does not make a pork chop, 
a pipe, a pill-box all alike the insignia of 
sm. The Zionist takes his faith into 
these intimate details of life. His Sun- 
day, or Lord’s Day as he prefers to call 
it, is like nothing else in America; I 
had almost said like nothing else in the 
twentieth century. 

One chilly Sabbath morning I arose at 
five-thirty, and, with others of the faith- 
ful, I picked my way half a mile uphill to 
the huge, barnlike Shiloh Tabernacle, 
without even a stained glass window to 
cast a dim religious light. To cut a long 
Sunday far shorter than it seems to one 
living through it, religious services in 
Zion are continuous from six in the 
morning to about nine in the evening, 
with the exception of three hours, from 
eleven to two. Not every Zionist spends 
this entire period in the Tabernacle, but 
the number of hours devoted to worship 
by every man, woman and baby amazes 
even the devout outsider. 

The whitewashed, egg-shaped main 
auditorium of the Tabernacle, with its 
hard, uncushioned, wooden seats and its 
walls hung with abandoned crutches, 


plaster casts, secret-society badges and 
smoking paraphernalia, mute testimony 
to the miracles of physical healing ay, 
moral reform wrought by the fait!, j. 
crowded for the principal service of th, 
day, beginning at two o’clock and son. 
times not ending until after seve 
Voliva preaches, and for three or four 
hours he holds an audience of thre 
thousand people tense, yet thrilling! 
responsive. He is one of the shirt, 
stocky, black-haired individuals who 
look a little like Napoleon and know it, 
combing their hair in similar fashion and 
standing with sturdy legs wide apart, 
hands clasped behind their backs. 

It was when I listened to Voliva that 
I realized the human nature I was 
collecting in Zion City differed super- 
ficially, rather than fundamentally, from 
human nature in the world outside. Thx 
Zionists do live on the principle of al! for 
God, and the world well lost. Yet it is 
clear that they, like the rest of us, can 
be stirred by emotional and esthetic 
stimuli, only they find these in the 
preaching of Overseer Voliva. With 
powerful presence, with gestures, wit!) 
resonant and tellingly modulated voice, 
with humor, scorn, eestasy, passion. 
with the knack of weaving Biblica! 
phrases and prophecies into such stuti 
as drama is made of, with the invaluable 
footlight gift of personal magnetism, 
Voliva is the theater of Zion City, the 
moving pictures, the serial story, the 
spellbinder. Even the babies in arms do 
not cry during those three-hour sermons' 

After the service, I interviewed him. 
In the life of a “sob sister” the interview 
fulfils the function of King Charles's 
head. One day she interviews a former 
President of the United States on his 
ideas about making young women in- 
dependent of marriage as a means of 
support: she rushes down to New Haven 
to catch him, only to find that he is about 
to leave for New York, and she ends by 
trailing him to the corner of a parlor car 
for the two-column talk which appears 
next day in her paper. By the time it 
is printed, she may be somewhere east 
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f the Bowery, interviewing the pretty 
blond wife of a young gunman for whom 
“little green door” at Sing Sing is 
ibout to open, or she may be interview- 
¢ Fannie Hurst for a radio audience of 
million people. Through a combina- 
tion of perseverance, persuasiveness, and 
sheer good luck, she induces H. G. Wells 
to 6discuss) the future of America, 
“which,” he tells her, “lies in two words: 
(dventure—or Degeneration.” (She has 
ted four hours, one evening, for Mr. 
Wells to come home, and when she calls 
ain, the next morning, it is so early 
that he opens the door in his nicely 
starched ine shirt sleeves and minus a 
However, that doesn’t embarrass 
mie isn’t she interviewed Billy Sunday 
when he was sitting up in bed, wearing 
ajamas—heavily chaperoned, of course, 
hy “Ma” Sunday and the rest of the 
milyv? Hasn't she been the early bird 
that caught the exclusive interview with 
Boston’s fifty per cent Ponzi—a Col. 
Sellers of real life, who himself answered 
her ring at six-thirty A.M. wearing a 
haste plaid dressing gown and a yawn? 





The interviewer comes to have a wide 
acquaintance with celebrities en des- 
lle 
Why is the interview, and what is it? 
It isa distinctively American institution, 
the first place. Perhaps owing to the 
fluence of classical education, with its 
drill in oratio obliqua, English journalism 
seems to prefer indirect to direct dis- 
ourse. Even in reporting debates in the 
House of Commons English newspapers 
make a practice of printing: “The 
honorable gentleman said he had under- 
stood the situation to be unchanged,” 
rather than our crisper American con- 
struction: “Rep. Longworth, of Ohio, 
said: *The situation is unchanged.’ ” 
“Always tell a thing first-hand if you 
can,” the first managing editor for whom 
[ ever worked warned me. The essence 
of an interview, the reason for its exist- 
ence, is that it is a first-hand story 
whether Tom Keoghan is being inter- 
viewed by a cub reporter about the 
automobile accident he saw on his way 
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home from work, or whether Sir Oliver 
Lodge is being interviewed by me about 
the survival of the spirit and its ability 


to communicate with us. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the 
valued the interview 
when the 


newspaper editor 
chiefly as a success of scandal; 
interviewer's job consisted in interro- 
gating the banker as to why his wife had 
eloped with the chauffeur, or asking the 
lovely murderess to give her reasons for 
killing her husband. It is that sort of 
interview which critics of yellow jour- 
nalism have in mind when they moan 
about the newspaper writer's intrusions 
on privacy. 

These critics fail to realize what [have 
already pointed out: that it takes two 
to make an interview, and that th 
human will-to-talk invariably plays into 
the hands of the inhuman city editor. 
Criminal or victim, everybody wants to 
explain, to “tell the world”; sometimes 
it seems to me that self-justification, not 
self-preservation, is nature's first law! 
The test of such an interview is not, in 
my opinion, some inch-wide academic 
standard of good taste; it is the test we 
apply to the novelist —does the drama of 
his situation, or its novelty, or its curious 
psychology, counterbalance whatever it 
contains of sordidness or suffering? 

Such a test is applied instinctively 
to-day, by every editor who does not 
belong to the extreme left wing of jour- 
nalism, before he commissions a “sob 
sister” to obtain an interview with 
somebody who is or who soon will be in 
the divorce or criminal court. The 
individual must be a person in whom 
there is general and legitimate public 
interest, or the plot of the case must be 
as arresting as a De Maupassant short 

story. Only then, according to modern 
editorial judgment, is an interview 


worth while—7.e., likely to interest 
readers. For the editor's psychology on 


the subject of interviews is eminently 
simple. He wants to print those which 
people will read. 

Why does he think people read inter- 


views at all? Because he looks about 
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him and perceives that America never 
has got over the Chautauqua habit. 
He sees his countrymen and country- 
women rushing into halls, to pay any- 
where from two dollars and twenty 
cents to five dollars and fifty cents, 
including war tax, for the privilege 
of hearing somebody talk to them. 
Wisely, he says to himself: ‘These 
people, and thousands more, will pay 
three cents any day for the privilege of 
hearing somebody talk to them through 
my eolumns.”’ 

That is why one obtains so many 
interviews with noted men and women 
from overseas, as well as with native sons 
and daughters who have written novels, 
shot lions, or done something else about 
which they can stand up and talk. From 
the arrivals listed in the ship news, from 
the book notes in the literary supple- 
ment, from the lists of guests furnished 
by hotels, from brief news reports of 
speeches—and not once in eighty times 
from the police-court blotter—the editor 
and the interviewer, co-operating ideally, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, select the to-be- 
interviewed. 

But that is not all of it. If there is 
any more helpless performance in print 
than the unfocused interview, I have 
yet to see it. Henry James superbly 
defined realism as “the individual caught 
in the fact.’ An intelligent, readable 
interview shows the individual caught 
in the idea. It is not enough to know 
whom to ask to talk. You must know 
what to ask him, or her, to talk about. 
An interview, like a verb, must have a 
subject or subjects. It must not merely 
shoot an arrow into the air. 

Interesting sidelights are thrown on 
the editor’s psychology by the sort of 
subjects he thinks people like to hear 
discussed. One famous editor says there 
are just four sure-fire topics: sex, 
cookery, superstition, science. Another 
man believes the public is interested in 
any unique experience or achievement 
narrated by a woman. Still another is 
sure that everybody enjoys reading in- 
terviews on health questions and on how 


to succeed in life. The editorial toy: 
stone for any topic, however, is j; 
“human” interest—that is, its interes 
for all or most men and women, rat)})or 
than for one group or class. 

The commonest objection to the intey- 
view is that no person who is not a shor! 
hand writer, can report accurately the 
manner, as well as the matter, of anot|er 
person's discourse. The answer to this 
objection is that it can be done, for the 
interviewer with a good memory and 
good brain does it every day of her 
life; the best interviews are obtained 
without note-taking of any sort. I say 
“her,” advisedly, for the reason that 
most of the special interviewing on our 
great newspapers is done by women. 

One reason, perhaps, is that woman, 
with a reputation for being the Talking 
Sex, is far more truly the Listening Sex 
There has always been a Desdemona. 
just as there has always been an Othello 
to tell her tall tales. Who was the talker 
in Eden? The Snake. Eve mere) 
listened sympathetically. 

But while a good interviewer must | 
a tactful, a sympathetic, an inspiring 
listener, she must be something more. 
“The interview,” runs an_ editorial! 
maxim, “like water, can never rise 
higher than its source’’—its source being 
the person who first obtains and then 
writes it. “A good interview,” to quote 
another of my editorial friends, “like al! 
Gaul” (he didn’t intend a pun) “is 
divided into three parts: one-third, 
what the interviewed says; one-third, 
what he tried to say; one-third, what he 
ought to have said.” I myself should 
define an efficient interviewer as a cross 
between a creative artist and a simpatico 
collie dog. 

There are times when you must sit at 
the feet of Greatness and fix on it your 
large, brown, intelligent eyes. If you 


had a tail, you would wag it. There are 
other times when Greatness, or Noto- 
riety, loses the trail of its remarks, even 
of its ideas, and has to be set right. 
Who can do this except the interviewer? 

When I read letters in the newspapers 
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from. persons who complain that they 
have not ‘quoted accurately,” I 
annot help thinking of the far greater 
vymber who would have real reason 
omplain if they were quoted accu- 
or, I should say, literally.” 
y experienced interviewer knows how 
ike a moron sound like a person of 
ast normal intelligence, and how to 
make a Grade-B-mind for 
publication. I assure you, it is not the 
most grateful task in the world. One has 
ne’s little vanities, and an interviewer 
thinks pretty 
for epigram. It takes her a long 
time to learn not to winee, when she has 
» put one of her own shrewd observa- 
tions in the mouth of some simple 
creature who knows just enough to snap 
it up as greedily as a trout snaps a 
scarlet ibis. 


been 


coruscate 


sually she possesses a 


For the amusing and the amazing 
feature of the business is the ease with 
which other persons appropriate the 


This weak sense of 
property values in the spoken word finds 
llustration in the story told of Whistler 
ind Osear Wilde. Whistler had made 
one of his rapierlike retorts, and Wilde 
“Oh, Jimmie, I wish I had 


things you say. 


exclaimed: 
said that!” 

Said Whistler, grimly: “You will!” 

There is another story which makes 
the same point, and of which a news- 
writer is the—shall we say— 
victim? He had done the actual work of 
writing a book to which a certain world- 
famous French actress had, for a price, 
lent the selling power of her signature. 
\ vear or two afterward he called at her 
Parisian home to interview her. The 
hook—his book—lay on the table in the 
reception room. He picked it up and 
Was examining it when the actress swept 
over the threshold. 

‘Ah-hh-h! mon-sieur!” she exclaimed, 
dramatically. ‘You look at my book, 
my precious little book! I assure you, 
it was written in my hear-r-r-t’s blood!” 

When I was interviewing a well-known 
\merican playwright I asked him if he 


paper 
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would mind my making him say, in my 
article, a certain “line” which J had just 
uttered. 

“No, indeed!” he gracefully assured 
me. “I shall say it—often!” 

While, for reasons of dramatic fitness, 
most of the good things in any interview 
must be ascribed to the personality that 
has inspired it, nevertheless, it does 
represent the contact of two minds, and 
in that fact consist its real interest and 
value. The interview, properly done, 
is the literary expression of that per- 
fectly human desire which most of us 
feel when we read an essay, listen to a 
lecture, or go to church—the desire to 
“talk back.”” The interview may cover 
the subject matter which afterward will 
be developed in a public speech, vet it is 
more readable than the report of that 
speech because the interviewer's imtelli- 
gent questions and comments have 
challenged the speaker’s arguments, or 
helped him to clarify them—or perhaps 
have punctured one or two of them with 
a jest. 

Whether it be used as a vehicle for 
the thoughts of a great writer, humani- 
tarian, statesman or for the emotion of 
some simple woman caught in a dark- 
threaded tangle of love and hate, one 
hopes that the interview interests read- 
ers, but one knows how absorbingly it 
interests oneself. For it is the psycho- 
logical butterfly net with which one 
justifies, most easily and often, one’s title 
of collector of human nature. The secret 
hurts, the odd revenges, the comedies of 
indiscretion and vanity, the unexpected 
nobleness of men and women, come to 
the “‘sob sister” for the asking, and even 
without it. 

As for literature, she handles every 
day incomparable subject matter, and 
she may choose whether to deal with it in 
a manner crudely sensational, or whether 
at least to aim toward that splendid 
ideal of Huysmans: “I write what I see, 
what I feel, what I have experienced, 
and I write it as well as I can: that is 


all.” 





The Bright Side 


BY MARY E. 


7 HAT in Sam Hill!” 

Billy Larkins, peering into the 
night, carefully closed his hothouse door 
behind, for the wind was bitter. March 
was leaping upon the world like a lion, 
the lash of the northern gale in mane 
and tail. 

A doubled-up figure came 
Billy on the run. 

“Have you gone crazy, Ed Mann?” 

“Let me in quick!” 

Billy opened the hothouse door, and 
a warm breath fragrant with lilies, roses, 
geraniums, and indeterminate green 
things growing lushly in damp heat, 
steamed in their faces. Billy had been 
sitting in an old armchair between the 
rows of plants. 
chair beside it. 


toward 


There was another 
Billy indicated _ it. 
Billy was rather curious in his personal 
appearance, still pleasing. He seldom 
shaved, and wore his hair rather long, 
with the effect of strong features gleam- 
ing dimly through a soft gray mist of 
floating locks and beard. His brown 
eves shone out as alert as a Skye terrier’s 
under the overhang of his bushy brows. 

Ed Mann, small wiry, sharply hand- 
some of feature, thin cheeks red as a 
girl’s, carefully clad, shoes polished, tie 
exactly twisted, even the shoulders of 
his old overcoat brushed to a gloss of 
high lights, regarded Billy and beamed. 
“Jest dodged ’em in time,” he chuckled. 

*Dodged who?” 

“The hull women’s club. I thought 
they had gone, and I was makin’ for 
the back door, when I near run into 
“em. They were pilin’ out of the kitchen. 
Goin’ out the back door on account of 
the snow. Two or three cars standin’ 
there. Mebbe they'll be an hour gettin’ 


out, standin’, talkin’ to Emmy.” 
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Billy nodded, sinking his chin into 
his ash-sprinkled over-slouch of waist. 
coat. 

“T run home, wanted to tell Emmy,” 
said Ed. 

“Bought it?” inquired Billy indis- 
tinctly on account of the pipe in his 
mouth. 

“Yep. Foss took a hundred off on 
account of cash too. Said he knew the 
Fields man who owns it wouldn’t kick.” 

“Land enough for hens and a garden 
beside the house?” 

“Yep, garage too. 
Ford later on.” 

“Guess Emmy’ll be tickled.” 

“Tickled! My God, Billy, if you 
knew how that poor little woman has 
slaved, and saved, and wanted, a home 
of her own all these years!) She hated 
rentin’. ‘IT ain't complainin’, Ed,’ she'd 
say, ‘but I do feel if [could be livin’ in 
a house that was our own, knowing I 
die in it when my time comes, it would 
mean more’n anything else to me. 
You see Emmy’s folks did own their 
their home. She never knew what it 
was to rent till she got married.” 

“It ain’t goin’ to cost ve any less. 
Ed. Taxes goin’ up every year. Rent- 
ers goin’ mad on town improvements 
Lots of fun spendin’ other folks’ money 
Next thing they'll be wantin’ to pave 
Main Street with gold bricks, like the 
New Jerusalem. It'll cost you more 
than to rent.” 

“I know that, but mebbe taxes will 
go down.” 

“When you goin’ to begin?” 
“Cellar’s goin’ to be dug right away 
Say, I believe that was the Emmons 

car went out then.” 

“Guess it was.” 


Goin’ to buy a 
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Ed jumped up. “Then I’m goin’ 
home. Emmy knows I was thinkin’ 
ofclinchin’ the bargain to-day, and she'll 
he crazy to hear. I’m goin’ to give 
her that hundred dollars I saved for a 
mat for the new parlor floor.” 

“Hardwood?” 

“You bet. We ain't waited all this 
time to crawl out the little end of the 
horn. Hardwood all over the house, 
and electric lights and a telephone and 
a bathroom. Every darned thing she’s 
been hankerin’ for.” 

Billy closed the hothouse door quickly 
after Ed, and stood outside watching 
him seud across the yard lit by a high- 
sailing moon in a rack of gold-tipped 
clouds. 

Ed ran up his home steps like a boy, 
and threw open the kitchen door. A 
fragrance of cake and coffee 
emerged like a presence. And _ there 
stood Emmy. 

Emmy was a very small woman, 
daintily detailed. She wore her best 
dark-blue silk dress with a lace collar. 


warln 


she had been very pretty. Now all of her 
beauty lay in her expression, which was 


almost wonderful. It made for eternal 
vouth, and hope, victorious over all 
delays and disappointments of life. 

“Well, Ed,” she said and raised her- 
self upon her little toes. 

Kd laughed exultantly. 
Emmy.” 

“You bought it?” 

“Sure thing, finest lot in this town. 
Bought and paid for. Why, Emmy, 
Emmy! Emmy be you sick? What’s 
the matter? Emmy!” 

Ed caught his wife, just saving her 
from a bad fall. Then he stood, holding 
on to the little figure, tightly, helplessly. 
“Why, Emmy, what ails you? Emmy, 
Emmy!” 

Suddenly the door was flung open 
and Billy Larkins rushed in. 

“Seen you through the winder!” 
lie grasped. “‘What in Sam Hill?” 

“Guess it ain’t anything, Billy. 
Reckon I told her about buyin’ that 
land sort of sudden. She ain’t sick.” 


“All right, 
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*“*Ain’t sick, you blarsted fool! Lay 
her down on the floor quick! She's 
fainted clean away if she ain’t—gone. 
Mebbe—she’s—gone.” 

Ed laughed over the faded little 
head on his shoulder. “She ain’t sick. 
She was just struck all of a heap.” 

“Lay her down on the floor quick, 
and I'll get some water.” 

Ed kissed Emmy’s little face as he 
laid her gently down. 

The action had astonishing results. 
Emmy sprang up like a released wire- 
coil. “Ed Mann,” she cried feebly but 
strenuously, “you'll ruin my best dress! 
I know they’ ve spilled coffee on this floor! 
Let me up quick. Just let me set down 
a minute and get me some water and 
Vl be all right.” 

Emmy drank the water, holding her 
handkerchief over the front of her dress, 
then she looked up at her husband. 

“T heard right, didn’t I, Ed?” she 
whispered. 

“Course you did, Emmy.” 

“The land for our house is bought?” 

“Course it’s bought.” 

Billy Larkins — stared 
Emmy. 

‘Feelin’ all right now?” he asked. 

“Land, yes. It sort of come over me, 
that’s all. Then I was tired out having 
the club meeting.” 

“You women beat all,” Billy said 
with a chuckle which had repressed 
tenderness in it. Billy had dreamed 
about pretty littlke Emmy before her 
marriage. 

“Give her some coffee clear,”’ he told 
Ed. ‘We'd have somethin’ stronger 
to give her ef it wa’n’t for them damn 
bums the country is trying to steer to 
salvation.” 

Ed poured a cup of coffee, and Emmy 
drank it, still shielding carefully the 
front of her dress. “Don’t talk so, 
Billy,” she said. “‘I wouldn’t touch any 
liquor anyway.” 

“You feel all right now, don’t you, 
Emmy?” Ed asked. 

Emmy nodded smiling. “It just come 
over me, that’s all.” 


anxiously at 





Billy regarded the little smiling face 
which had a strange color. He shook 
his head as he turned to go. 

“Til be over for a game of pinocle 
later on,’ Ed said. 

When Ed entered Billy’s house after 
supper the cards were not ready as 
usual. “Look at here, Ed,” Billy said 
soberly, “I don’t think we'd better 
play to-night.” 

“Why not, Billy?” 

“T don’t think Emmy had ought to 
he left alone.” 

Ed laughed. 
now. She’s gone to bed. 
the bell if she felt bad.” 

“A h—I of a bell she'd ring if she 
was as bad as she was before supper. 
I don’t want to Ed, but 
Emmy, she ain't well.” 

“Emmy not well? You wait till you 
see her in the new house. Guess you'll 
think she’s well, then.” 

“She may not ever live in the new 
house,” Billy said heavily. 

Ed started, then he laughed. “That's 
just like you, Billy,” he said, “always 
lookin’ on the dark side. Emmy, she’s 
all right. She’s had these spells before.” 

“How many?” 

“Oh I dunno, quite a lot. She always 
perks up right afterward. There's 
nothin’ the matter with Emmy.” 

The other man sat in a cloud of smoke. 
His face was inscrutable. 

* Ain’t you never had the doctor?” 

“Doctor? Emmy would have had a 
fit if I had called in a doctor when we 
Doc- 
Ain't 


“Emmy, she’s all right 
Said she’d ring 


scare Vou, 


were savin’ money for the house. 
tor! Hm! Emmy, she’s all right. 
we goin’ to play pinocle?” 

“Don't believe I feel jest like it to- 
night. I think you'd better be goin’ 
and see if Emmy’s all right. If vou 
want me any time in the night, you jest 
ring the bell. ll sleep with one ear 
open.” 

Kd laughed. “‘Land!) Emmy would 
laugh till she cried if she heard you. 
She ain’t scared and I ain't.” 

“Sometimes scarin’s savin’,”” returned 
Billy. “Get along with you, Ed.” 
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Billy stood in front of his hothoyy 
watching Ed hasten across the yap. 
The wind was in his beard and gray 
hair. He waited until a window dow». 
stairs in Ed’s house flared golden wi 
light, then dimmed, then two upstairs 
windows between slants of white ey. 
tains flared and dimmed. Billy listened 
for the bell. Finally when he hear 
nothing, he went into his 
plants, and locked the door. 

Next day he with Ed stood over the 
men digging the cellar of the new hous 
A century ago, another house had stood 
there in an old-fashioned garden whose 
flower beds were marked off primi 
with box hedges. Even now one could 
see straggling clumps of box here and 
there. A slight depression showed where 
the cellar of the old house had been 
It was rank with dry weeds. Now and 
then the men dug up old bricks. 

“The old Squire Fields house used 
to stand here,”’ Billy said. “Remember 
how it used to be tumbling down more 
and more every year?” 

Ed shook his head. ‘‘Guess I’m jest 
about enough younger than you to ly 
sort of hazy about it. Ido seem to re- 
member a big garden here. Those old 
lilac bushes must be the remnants. Guess 
there'll be more old things flowerin’ in 
the spring.” 

“Emmy’'ll be terrible tickled 
“em.” 

Billy nodded and smiled tenderly. 

Ed Mann’s house was built in an 
incredibly short time. The exterior 
was complete and the men could work 
inside when the heat came. It was 
one of the hottest, most dreadful sum- 
mers on record. Every morning poor 
little Emmy would gaze through the 
steaming fog at the roof of her new 
home. All that summer she toiled at 
her womanly tasks toward its furnish- 
ing. She made new towels of fine linen 
with cunning needlework, tablecloths, 
napkins, she drew in rugs, made pre- 
serves to stock her new cellar. She 
worked and she saved. She saw to it 
that her husband had plenty to eat, 


house of 


with 
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but secretly she starved herself for the 
sake of new things for the new house. 
She had gone without for years for this 
Now 
she spared nothing of her strength for 
its fulfillment in beauty. 

Emmy lost flesh. She suffered from 
dreadful weariness and weakness, but 
she realized immense happiness. She 
had not been as happy even during the 
first vears of her married life, and she 
loved her husband. Now Emmy had 
not only her husband, but the true set- 
ting for her married life loomed before 
her, dazzling her faded blue eves with 
glory. Through the terrible, damp days 
of heat when all nature seemed fainting, 
she exulted. 

One there 
scarcely air enough to sustain life, when 
the behind its thin curtain = of 
terrible vapor scalded, she walked over 
to the The sound of 
the hammers seemed to her like music. 
She climbed up a board-slant to the door, 

The work- 
Stripped to 
hateful to 


crowning possession of her life. 


afternoon when seemed 


sun 


new house. 


entered and looked around. 
men hardly noticed her. 
shirts and trousers, reeking 


one another and to themselves—they 
toiled away. 
Emmy looked about delightedly. “It’s 


she said. 

One man nodded, then took another 
nail from his mouth. All were surly 
from suffering. 


going to be cool in here,” 


Emmy went around the house, looked 
at the drooping old floral survivors of 
long-dead summers, at the site where 
they planned to have a garage, at the 
gnarled old trees bent in stiff contortions 
Sud- 
denly a great peal of thunder sent her 
scurrying. She ran fast, skirts kilted 
over thin flying ankles. 

Ed came home an hour later. He 
entered the kitchen door. He 
on a run across the yard to 
Larkin’s. 

Billy sat smoking in his north door- 
way, watching the storm, which had 
begun to slacken with a retreat of rain- 
spitting, shell-shaped clouds toward the 


by the storms of a century. 


went 


Billy 
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northeast and a spur of distant 
tains. 

“She’s gone,” Ed said in a 
voice like a talking doll. He stov.: |, 
fore Billy and panted. 

Billy paled. “What?” 

“She's gone. Emmy’s dead 

With that Ed turned and raced |),¢4 
across the yard. Billy rose and lurch 
heavily into the house to his telep 
Then Billy left the receiver ha: 
and followed Ed. He walked feel), 
and clumsily like an old man. 

“T’ve got the doctor and the under. 
taker,” he said in a hoarse whisper to 
Ed who was waiting for him in th 
kitchen door. Ed nodded. 

“Where is she?” 

“Parlor floor,” Ed replied. 

When the doctor arrived he found 
poor little Emmy in there. Her sewing 
a hemmed curtain, lay beside her. ‘The 
doctor nearly stepped on her thimble 
He was a young man but cool and 
deliberate. He picked up the thimble 
and handed it to Ed, before he knelt 
down beside Emmy. 

The doctor rose in a few minutes 
He looked at the two men and nodded 
solemnly. They all stood silent for a 
minute. Then the 
whisper, 


doctor said in a 
“IT saw her in the postoffice the other 
day, and thought she was looking seedy.” 
She better in her life, 
and I never see her so happy,” Ed 
returned with a curious air of gay de- 
fiance in the face of death. 

Ed did not look as much affected as 
Billy, who trembled so that the doctor 
gave him something in a glass of water 
“Better drink this and go home and 
lie down, Billy,” he said kindly. 

“Emmy’s things to be laid out in 
are all in the bottom drawer in her 
bureau,” said Ed. “She told me a long 
I can lay my hands right 
on ’em when the undertaker and his 
daughter come.” 

The young doctor regarded Ed curi 


ously.  ** Well 


Was never 


time ago. 


to be prepared,” he 


remarked dryly. 
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it is what Emmy said,” replied 
a calm, almost a happy, voice. 
me certainly implied pride over 
‘s foresight. “She said it had 
ie to all of us, and nobody would 
the things were. She 
d to be laid out in her best blue 


where 


ress too.”’ 

kd looked questioningly at the doctor. 
His face was sober but perfectly col- 
‘ | He had not lost his 
“She didn’t suffer?” he asked. 

“Oh no. Knew nothing about it.” 

“Lam glad of that,’ Ed said simply. 
“Tf poor Emmy had suffered it would 

e been very hard for her.” 

Phe doctor had to assist Billy as he 

nt across the vard. 

“Talk about 

in made of?” he asked. 

‘He suffers enough,” 

ckly. “It’s 
thing. He 
bright side.” 

lhe 


CC rhe yr. 


suffering, what is that 
Billy replied 
his way of taking every- 
can't see anything but the 


under his 
eath, as he helped Billy up his own 
steps. “Now you go and lie down,” 
lhe said. 
Billy nodded dazedly. “Vl be all 
right. It is sort of sudden.” 
\fter the doctor had gone Billy lay 
the old sofa in his sitting room, and 


rolled cheeks. 


voung doctor swore 


tears over his vrizzled 
\fter funeral — they had 
stopped work on the new house mean- 
time— Billy heard the 
could) not believe his 
went slowly down the road, and stood 
listening. He was sure then. The work 
| Emmy’s house was going on, and she 
as in her grave. The flowers heaped 
ipon tt were not even entirely faded. 
Kd came out of the 
Hullo Billy,” he said. 
Billy looked at him. 
“What's the matter?” 
* Workin’ on the house?” 
“Yep. Movin’ in next week. Paper 
in’ on upstairs now.” 
‘You are goin’ to finish that house, 
id—live in it now?” 


Emmy’s 


hammers and 
own ears. He 


new house. 
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Ed stared, frankly puzzled. 

“Finish that house she lotted on so 
and live in it, now she’s dead?” 

Ed regarded the other man with a 
mystified expression. “* Why, of course. 
That’s the main reason why I’m in a 
hurry to get it done 
Emmy was so set on it.” 

Billy shook his head. 
you can move in at all.” 

‘Look at here, Billy. I feel jest as if 
she was goin’ to move in too.” 

“She ain't.” 

Ed looked at Billy. There was a 
strange rapt expression in his blue eyes. 
“Be you sure?” he asked. 

“You beat me, Ed.” 

“Emmy, she planned every single 
thing. She picked out the paper. I 
know where every single piece of furni- 


and move in. 


“Dunno how 


ture is going to set. Do you s’pose a 
merciful God would make a good woman 
like Emmy lose every single thing she 
spent her life wishin’ for because he 
called her unexpected to leave it?” 

“T dunno. You beat me.” 

“When I'm in that new house with 
everything jest the way Emmy wanted 
it, I'll feel as if she was there too.” 

“Well, I'm glad if you can,” 
said feebly. 

“You look sort of sick, Billy.” 

“Guess I be. Guess the heat sort of 
took hold of me. 
and lay down.” 


Billy 


Guess I'll go home 


“Tl walk along with you.” 

By the time the two had reached 
Billy’s house, the worst storm of the 
broke. Trees bowed to the 
ground before the mighty multiple flail 
of the wind. The air was aquiver with 
Crash followed crash. 


season 


electric fire. 


Billy lay upon the sofa gasping for 


breath. Ed was afraid of the telephone 
in a thunder shower, but he used Billy’s 
and called the doctor. 

After the dector had gone Billy, 
sinking into the feather pillows on his 
bed, looked up at Ed, and laughed 
weakly and crazily. “S’pose I can 
visit vou in your new house if I’m dead 
and buried too?” he whispered. 
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Kd did not hear him. He laughed 
back rather uncertainly in response to 
Billy’s laugh. 

Billy was overcome by the heat of 
the worst day of the season, and he had 
The doctor 

Billy died 
during the fainting hours of the early 
morning. 


no recuperative power. 


came and sent for a nurse. 


kd had not gone home. He 
sat waiting in Billy’s sitting room. The 
doctor looked in. 

“He’s gone,” he said rather curtly. 
He could not understand Ed. He looked 
at him shrewdly, waiting for some trace 
of emotion. 

“He was three years older than I 
be.” said Ed. 

The doctor scowled. 

“Tm glad he ain’t got anybody but 
me to miss him,” Ed continued re- 
flectively. 

*Reckon you can stand it,” the doc- 
tor said with sarcasm. 

But Ed only looked wonderingly at 
him. “Tecan stand anything I have to,” 
“What else can I do?” 

The next day was a little cooler. A 
distant cousin of Billy’s long-dead wife, 


he said. 


who was to inherit his property, arrived. 
He was a gentle, masterly man, and 
took charge of everything with quiet 
skill. The nurse cooked dinner and Ed 
staved with the cousin and ate. 

The cousin, whose name was Larkins 
also, his Christian name Abner, looked 
kindly at Ed when he passed his plate. 

“You were the nearest he had here?” 
said Abner. 

“Yep,” Ed replied to his question. 

“Tear vou’ve got a new house most 
done?” 

“Yep.” Ed looked at the other 
doubtfully. “S’pose folks think I'd 
ought to lay off work till after the 
funeral,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Because me and him was so much 
together.” 


“What difference can it make to 


him?*’ Abner indicated the best room 
by a movement of his head. 
“That's the way I figger it out. 


And 


my rent comes due next week. 

a pity to start another quarter.” 
“Course it Keep rig! 

Course you'll come to the funera 


does. 


Ed stared. “Course, and nob 
goin’ to hear any hammers whils 
goin’ on.” 

“That's jest decent.” 

Ed nodded. 

“You're 


bearers? 


goin’ to be one of 


“Ef vou say so. want to do | 
can for Billy.” 

“Countin’ on you. Mis’ Sheffield 
she’s goin’ to stay till after the funera 
and then I'm goin’ to shift for my sel! 
Used to it. 
Barr. It ain’t as good as this, and [1 
goin’ to keep on with Billy’s business 
I know a lot about flowers. Say —° 

“What?” 

“I’m goin’ to cut every bloom in his 
greenhouse to trim the house for his 
funeral.” : 

“T figgered on buying a piller for hin 
with ‘Rest’ on it done in little whit 
flowers.” 


Goin’ to rent my hous 


“Don’t you go to makin’ expense, 
with all them flowers in there. You can 
come over and help if you want to.” 

“Course I do.” 

Come to-night then. We'll make a 
start. Can’t do everything till the last 
minute; the weather’s so hot, the blooms 
would wilt.” 

“Tl be over to-night.” 


People talked a good deal about Ed 
Mann having his house finished and 
moving right in so soon after his best 
friend had died, and the more because 
he seemed radiantly happy. Ed, after 
he was settled in his new house, dis 
played it from attic to cellar to al! 
callers. “It’s all jest as my wife wanted 
it,” he would state triumphant!) 
“Ain't her room pretty? She always 
wanted a blue room. I know I ain’! 
set a stick of furniture anywhere shi 
wouldn’t have picked out.” 

One day the young doctor brough! 
the woman with whom he boarded to 
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oe the house. The woman had taught 

| until she had been covertly asked 

tire and make way for a younger 

in. She was a gentle, reasonable 
; She acquiesced with no rancor. 
She had her own house, and had saved 
» little from her meager salary. She 
eked that out by boarding the doctor 
The woman was of the 
sort that no breath of scandal touched 


ind minister. 


her with her men boarders. 

Chat afternoon, leaving the new house 
with the doctor in his car, he looked at 
her when he had started on the straight 
stretch of road. “Is that bit 
touched?” he asked. 

*’Pouched?” repeated Ellen Holmes, 
“touched, Ed Mann?” 


“Ves, I for one cannot understand 


nahn a 


Hh). 

The woman beside him, elderly, rather 
stout, clad in gray veiled with 
laughed a little sadly. “I wonder if any 
of us ever can understand people like 


vray, 


him,” she said. 

‘Then you think him perfectly sane?” 

“As sane as he ever was, as sane as 
any of us. He is different. Difference 
does not spell insanity.” 

Doctor Emmons hesitated a minute. 
“Insane people are different,” he ad- 
mitted finally with a laugh, “but you 
are right, Miss Holmes. Different peo- 
ple are not always insane.” 

“Well, he has always been different. 
I have known him all the vears I have 
I am a little older. He was 
different as a Take away Ed 
Mann’s apple, and he would be just as 
happy with a nut. He was born with 
his face turned toward the bright side 
of things, and I really suppose every- 
thing in this life has its bright side. 
Ed’s mental neck may little 
askew to us, but he can’t help it. It is 
twisted toward brightness, perhaps more 
* Ellen Holmes frowned re- 


lived here. 


be Vv. 


seem a 


so lately.’ 
flectively. 
“What is it?” 
“Well, I do wonder whether Ed has 
ilways been quite like he is now. I 
wonder if the general upheaval of all 
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familiar things by the War can have 
affected him too, a little. But Ed is 
sane enough.” 

“He seems happy anyway.” 

“He is happy.” 

“Doesn't he mourn for his wife and 
Billy Larkins?” 

“He mourns them, but he mourns 
them with the light on his soul.” 

Doctor Emmons gave a surprised look 
at Ellen. 

“You ought to have written poetry 
instead of teaching school,” he said. 

“Poetry would not have supported 
me,” Ellen replied. “Tam glad for my 
part to see a man like Ed. It is some- 
thing in this world now even to know 
of a man who is happy.” 

“Tam glad if he is,” said the doctor 
with a laugh, as he put on second speed 
for a short steep hill. 

There was no doubt that 
was happy. 


Kd Mann 
When the horrible summer 
was over and a drenched dismal autumn, 
winter without brilliant, 
crystalline, dazzling with cold blue 
with constellations pricking the heavens 
with celestial splendor. 

Ed in his house enjoyed to the full 
He not in 
He was happy, and he believed 


came snow, 


every day. Was the leas: 
lonely. 
his Emmy was happy; he believed also 
in Billy’s happiness. 

Often that winter Ed sat of an eve- 
ning in the kitchen, because of the cold, 


his stockinged feet toasting in the stove 


oven. He had his pipe and the evening 
paper. Sometimes he dozed_ lightly. 


Then he woke with a smile. He often 
talked aloud to himself. 

“Emmy, she never could stand such 
dreadful cold,” he said, and nodded 
affirmatively. “‘She would have wanted 
to set in her parlor, and it’s freezin’ 
there. She would have worried about 
her plants and the bathroom pipes. 
Now she’s where she don’t have any 
call to suffer or worry. I guess Emmy, 
she’s got as nice a one as there is of them 
many mansions, and she’s havin’ the 
time of her life fixin’ it up.” 

Ed got up, raised a window shade and 


It was a bitter cold night 
of crystalline beauty, and death. So 
cold it 
prevail entirely as to its condemnation 
of organism to decay. 


gazed out. 
was that death even could not 


Life in a sense 
reigned triumphant. 

Ed looked up at the stars. “She's 
enough sight better off,” he said. ‘As 
long as she is, what’s the odds about 
me?” 
the curtain, stuck his 
feet in the oven, and puffed at his pipe. 


He thought of Billy, his old pal, of 


Ed lowered 


their evenings playing pinocle. Some- 
how that thought made him uneasy. 


*“Donno what they've got to give poor 
Billy instead of his play cards and his 
pipe,” he said. 

Finally, Ed got out his old pinocle 
deck, and began to play on the kitchen 
table, with an imaginary opponent. 
After a bit he chuckled happily. “Guess 
you're beatin’, Billy,” he said. 

A knock the im- 
mediately followed by its opening and 
the entrance of Abner Larkins. 
your light, and come right in,” 
nounced Abner “Too cold to wait 
perliteness.”” 


came on door, 
“See 
an- 
for 


He unwound yards of gray knitted 
stuff, and his handsome face dimly 
pink beneath its golden furze appeared. 
His blue eyes snapped as with blue 
flame at the cards, 

“What vou doin’,” he asked. 

“Sortin’ out the old cards. 


Have to 


get things straight in odd minutes,” 
replied Ed calmly. “I> miss Emmy 


about that. Try to keep house the 

way she’d like it.” 
Abner looked with 

ness at the other. 


abashed wistful- 


“S"pose you never play cards,” he 
ventured timidly. 

Ed shook “Emmy, she 
never quite approved of it.” 


his head. 

Kd knew perfectly that the other man 
was longing for a game, but he could 
not bear to play that night with other 
than his  self-projected vision of 
dead friend. He packed the cards 
neatly, tied them with a bit of string, 


his 
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and placed them in the drawer «thy 
table. 

“Keep ‘em in there?” 

“Belong in secretary in t’other rom, 
but it’s too cold to open the door ind 
let the heat out of here.” 

Abner took his pipe out of his 
pocket, filled it and began to smoke. 
“It’s easier for a man than a woman 
to be left,” he remarked, “because a 
man can smoke, always has that left.” 

“That’s the way I feel,” agreed Ed, 

Abner stared around. “You've got 
everything shipshape.”’ 

Ed nodded. “Jest the 
wanted.’ He too stared about him, tak- 
ing in everything completely with its 
fullest meaning of memory and loss. For 


way she 


a second he looked immensely grave, 
Then his gallant old face cleared. He 
laughed. “Yep,” he said, “this is some 
kitchen, and I cooked a supper anybody 
might have set down to. My hot 
biscuits and my fried ham couldn't 
he beat in this town, Pll bet my hat.” 

Abner made quite a long call. When 
he left Ed held the lamp in the kitchen 
window to light him down the path 
“Tfe means well,” he said, “but he ain't 
Billy; but 'm glad Billy ain’t got to 
set up all night tendin’ them plants in 
the greenhouse.” 

Ed wound up the clock, banked the 
kitchen fire, saw to the furnace, and 
went to bed. Before he switched off 
the light he looked happily around the 
charming blue room which Emmy had 
planned. “Jest the way you want it, 
ain’t it, Emmy?” he said. 


That winter night was Ed’s last in 
the new house. Nobody ever knew how 
it had caught fire. Ed had been very 
careful. People thought it was due to 
a short circuit. 

At three in the morning Ed woke 
with a He tasted smoke, he 
smelled heat, and there was a red light. 
He ran to the telephone, but it was too 
late. He dragged the new rug out of 
the parlor, and tore down the curtains, 
before he ran out. 


gasp. 














* SAID SHE 


‘“pLEASE DON’T TAKE MY DOG, 
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All the village was there when the 
roof fell in. The shout—the 
strange compound of horror, fear, and 
admiration 


live there?” 
It’s all board. 
tight, and there’s a place for a 


*You—goin to 


usual “Course I be. 





went up. It’s going to be real nice and co 








Ed looked on as calmly as if he had able.” 
been a mere spectator. “Tm real sorry about your = 
“Hope you was well insured,” Henry — burning down,” Adeline said uw 
Dodd, the storekeeper, shouted above — fortably. 


the roar of the flames. 

“Not dollar. Emmy, didn’t 
believed in insurance. She believed 
prayin’ every night.” 


*You needn't be. Lots of folks 
their houses burn down and don’t 
any other place to live in the way | d 


a she 





e 







I'm goin’ to get some of the men to 
help me move in my things that 
saved.” 

Ed walked away. Adeline stood star- 
ing after him. Ed readily secured ll 
the help he needed. They worked by 
the light of the smoldering house-tire 
Soon the little garage was furnished and 
looked, after a fashion, comfortable 

When the people had all gone Kd 
stood gazing about him. There was a 
fire in the kitchen stove which had been 
saved. 


bed. 


curtains hung at the one window. 


“Much good your prayin’ did you,” 
Dodd said scornfully. * Look at here,” 
he called out to bystanders. “He wa'n't 
insured.” 

There was 
sympathy. 


rr 
ire 







of distressed 
People crowded around Ed. 


Dodd 


a clamor 

“Much good your prayin’ did.” 
said again. 

“You needn't blame it on the Lord, 
Hen Dodd. I didn’t pray last night 
about I forgot to. You needn't 
blame it on the Lord. He’s blamed for 


” 






fire. 





There was a smoothly made 
The parlor rug was on the floor 
There 
were chairs, a table, and a bureau with 
a looking-glass. 





too much as ‘tis. 
*Ain’t blamin’ it on the Lord,’ Dodd 
said surlily. **Not a dollar of insurance!” 
Dodd the firelit vard, and 
spoke to a stout woman enveloped in 






crossed There were dishes and 


cooking utensils and provisions. 











shawls over her calico wrapper. She “Come,” Ed said, “this is mighity 
shook her head. nice after all. They saved the ham and 
Ed went over to her, and laughed eggs and coffee and bread. Guess I'll 


pleasantly. “T couldn’t come noways, 
thank you jest as much, Mis’ Dodd,” 
he said 

“You couldn't have heard!” Adeline 
Dodd gasped. 

“] 

Adeline’s fat, pretty face colored red 
hetween her shawls. 

“Td like to I'd 


take vou and weleome, Ed, but Lucy's 


get a little early breakfast, and won't 
go to bed again; I'd better watch that 
fire in case the wind changes.” 

Ed cooked his breakfast, and 
peacefully from the kitchen table. 

“Tt’s lucky they got this out instead 
of the parlor one,” he said. “Pd have 
spoiled that, cookin’ and eatin’ on it.” 

After Ed had finished breakfast lie 
lit his pipe, sat down before the stove, 
and toasted his feet in the oven. After 
awhile he rose, moved his chair near 
the window, sat down and looked out 
He could see the red cellar of his de 
stroved home. The constellations had 
sunk toward the horizon, where the) 
burned dimly in the waxing pallor of tl: 
winter dawn. 

Suddenly Ed started. He had bee: 
smelling acrid smoke all the time, bu 


ate 


see. Sometimes seein’s hearin’.”’ 






have you come. 








coming to-morrow, and [I’ve got only 
one spare room.” 
“Course you ain't. 
I couldn't 
my plans all made.” 
“What goin’ to do, Ed?” 
Ed pointed toward a tiny unpainted 
building with tile chimney, tinted 
rosy red by the fire. “Lucky the wind 
wa'n’t that way.’ 


Thank vou jest 


the same. I’ve got 


come. 


are—vou 








, 
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a puff of smoke of a different 
litv came in his face. 


Phis smoke was hot. 
Ed stared up at the wooden ceiling. 
It was filmy with smoke, curling about 


, great spirals like a nest of snakes. 
\ tongue of flame lapped through them. 
“This did ketch fire after all,” said 
hd. He was fully dressed and _ his 
bby but warm overcoat had been 

d. He got into the coat, and thrust 

s cap firmly upon his head covering 

ears. He felt in his inside pocket 
ud drew out his wallet. It was packed 

th banknotes. “‘ Lucky I saved this,” 
lhe said. He also drew out a bank book. 
‘Keep me goin’ mebbe as long as I live,” 
le said. “Might be a heap worse off.” 

Ed fled out of the garage. It lit his 
pathway with flames. He dodged into 
shadow as he ran. He heard the fire 
larm and the clang of the fire apparatus. 
He ran down the road in the opposite 
direction. It was a lonely road and led 
to South Barr. 

Ed had not been gone long before his 
arage erashed down with a burst of 
fame. It did not take much time to 
lestroy the tiny edifice. 

\s soon as the embers were cool 
nough, men were poking in them. 
Evervbody thought that Ed had perished 

the fire. Doctor Emmons worked 
with the rest. Finally he got into his 
car and drove home to breakfast. He 
had his round of morning calls to make. 

“He probably burned to death,” he 
told Ellen Holmes over his coffee. 

She looked at him pitifully. 

‘I wonder if he did not take the 
trouble to get out of that fire,””’ Emmons 
said thoughtfully. 

“You mean? 

“Oh I don’t know exactly what I do 
mean. IT may be wrong. But I do 
wonder if that poor old village chap 
did not escape the contagion of his 
time. You were right, Miss Holmes. 
He surely had a twist. His mental 
neck was bent aside from realities. He 
looked at life from an inhuman angle. 
It is common nowadays and it is dan- 
CXLVI.—No 
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gerous. It does not pay to go far on the 
road with the wrong sign, because you 
are sure it’s right. Ed Mann denied 
the evil in life, and when mortal man 
denies evil he defies the gods.” 

“He did deny evil. Then you think?” 

“It looks as though he had burned 
to death.” 

“Poor old man,” Ellen said. 


Meantime Ed was creeping, bent a 
little after the manner of an escaping 
animal, along the South Barr road. The 
sun came up, and the day dazzled. 
Everything gave out reflections from 
white-faceted frost. 

He heard a car behind him, and crept 
under some stiffly crackling bushes out 
of sight. He gazed with alert eves 
through the glittering lances of branches 
and watched the car slither past, then 
two men trudged by with axes over 
shoulder. The blades gleamed like fire. 

Ed, when all was still, stood up and 
gazed about him. In the rear stood a 
wretched old house. It was rain-washed, 
wind-lashed, windows were broken—still 
the house held itself erect with almost 
comical effect, like an old woman whose 
only strength and beauty of life is in her 
own mind-of-defiance toward length of 
days and ill fate. Originally the Carr 
house had been builded with conscience 
as well as hand. Its foundations were 
intact, its ancient beams true to their 
purpose. 

Ed emerged from the glittering tangle 
and entered the house. He = sniffed 
disgustedly. Despite the open door, 
the breath of the aged edifice was that 
of horror and decay. The room was not 
as cold as out of doors. The wind did 
not enter, and there was a little fire 
smoldering in the rickety cook stove. 

Ed wondered a little that the furniture 
had not been moved. Beside the stove 
there were a dirt-blackened table and 
a few chairs. A cupboard stood open, 
disclosing odds and ends of dishes. 

Ed remembered that he had heard 
something about the people moving out 
of the house. 
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*Reckon they didn’t think the furni- 
ture was worth takin’, or they were too 
lazy to bother with it,” said Ed. 

He stood amidst the miserable dis- 
card of a poor flitting family. The floor 
was with articles, 
bits of wood, glass, tin, the shards of a 
human nest. 

Ed started. Suddenly he heard a 
sound from the next room, an unmistak- 
able sound—the whimper of a dog, the 
appeal of a dog from his footstool of 
humanity to its kingdom, an appeal 
compounded of utmost need and con- 
fidence in power to help. Ed entered 
the next It was unspeakably 
disorderly, and shabby but completely 
furnished with wreckage of good old 
furniture. 

In a corner on a heap of old cushions 
lay adog. It looked at Ed with wonder- 
ful, beautiful brown eyes of utmost 
adoration and trust. 

“T swan,” said Ed. 

He went nearer. He stooped and 
lifted a feebly jerking, fat little puppy. 

“Left you your bed and one of your 
habies,”” he said. “Glad they had that 


strewn unclassable 


room. 


much decency.” 

The dog lumbered up and licked Ed’s 
hand. She was a beautiful mongrel, 
paradoxically a throughbred of cross 
breeds. 

Ed moved away with the puppy, 
followed by the mother, out of the 
house, the puppy shivering in the sharp 
air. Ed tucked him under his coat, 
cuddling him warmly. 

“Now you'll be all right, little feller,” 
he said. He patted the mother’s head. 
“Come now,” he said, “this ain’t so bad. 
Here I be with money in my pocket, 
and quite a lot saved up in the bank, 
and a puppy dog, and a mother dog. 
Ain’t never had a dog. Always wanted 
one.” 

Back in the village the men were still 
anxiously poking the embers of Ed’s 
garage for his charred bones, as he went 
up a glittering rise of road, the puppy 
under arm, the mother at heel. 
Suddenly the following dog gave a 
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short sharp yelp. Ed turned. 


“What in tunket?” said Ed. 

He began to retrace his steps. T) 
woman straightened, hesitated a 
ment, then came on to meet him wit] 
the dog leaping around her and vel) 

“This is my dog,” she said in a w 
little voice when they met. 

Her small, strained fair old face st: 
affrightedly at Ed. 


“Please don’t take my dog,” said s}\ 
Tears rolled over her thin bl! 


cheeks from her faded blue eyes. 
“My sakes alive! 
said Ed. 
He stood staring at her. She bent 
her head and fairly sobbed, hiding 
face in the corner of her old green shaw! 


I don’t want 


dog,” 


Everything which she wore had an 


appearance of having been worn in ! 
suns and heavy rains and wild win 


and being marvelously intact in spite 


of them. The woman herself, faded aid 
old as she was, had a willowy grace and 
pliability which spelled strength. 

She was in fact at once delicate and 
enormously strong by reason of havi 
overcome her own fragility enough 
maintain her existence upon the ear! 

Ed stared at her. “Don’t ery so,” 
said he, “‘you’ll make yourself sick.” 

“T know I hadn’t ought to,” s!v 
gasped. “TI didn’t want to lose Patty. 
She was all I had left after my brother 
and his wife went.” 

“Look at here,” said Ed, “TI want to 
know. <Ain’t you Abby Carr?” 
The shawled head nodded. 

“T used to go to school with you, 
don’t you remember?” 

Another nod. 

“T didn't know you lived here. 1 
heard you went out West to keep house 
for your brother Sam when his wife 
died, years ago.” 

“T did. There’s been nothing but 
deaths in our family. Father died first, 











The | a 
was a flat streak of speed on the 
toward a slender advancing figure \ 
fluttering fringed ends of shawls. 
Ed stopped, facing the figure, w) 
was now stooping and patting the d 
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[ went out West to live with Sam 

married again. Then he died, 

| | lived with his second wife and my 
f-brother Harold. 

“Sam’s wife was a nice woman. She 
nd [ got along fine. Then she died, 
and Harold got married to a dreadful 
fivity little thing, pretty as a picture 
but dreadful flighty. Then Harold lost 
his job, and he thought he could get one 
round here, and the old house was here. 
moved. The furniture was mine. 
Father left it to me. We moved the 
and here the 


a we 


furniture, came on in 
summer.” 

‘Along about the time my wife died.” 
“Then last Thursday Harold's wife 
cot a job in the movies in New York, 
and they went right off, just like that, 
packed their clothes and scooted and 
borrowed the money from me for fares.” 
“Left vou alone?” 

“Well I've been sick quite a while, 
rt of run down. Guess I haven't eat 
much. Nothing the matter 
with They couldn’t take me, and 
Rosamond had a good job with big 
money offered. I am all right. I’m 
clad they didn’t take Patty, and they 
pretty to her that 
puppy.” 


too 


me. 


were gvood leave 


“How many puppies?” 
They took four in a basket; 
thought they could sell ’em. That was 
all right. Iam afraid Patty is hungry. 
They left a little bread and milk but 
not much.” 
“What have you had to eat, yourself?” 
“T ain’t been hungry.” 


“Five. 


Ed stood looking at the woman, poor 
pitiful endurance of feminine humanity. 
She had never had much, never asked 
for much, never complained because she 


had not much. Unconsciously, the 
creature was so meek that her whole 
spiritual attitude was one of apology 
to the world at large for suffering her. 

“You never got married?” said Ed. 

She straightened herself, wavering 
lines of beauty appeared in her face, 
her cheeks flushed faintly. She shook 
her head. ‘*He died,” she said. 


BRIG 


HT SIDE 


“Somebody out there?” 

She nodded. She looked at him, her 
face full of pride. At least she had not 
been unsought. 

Ed stood regarding her with a puzzled 
air. ‘“‘What in tunket are we going to 
do?” he said finally. 

She drooped again. Her face answered 
his question with another. 

“Have vou got anything 
live on?” 


at all to 

“Tve got enough to pay taxes on the 
house.” 

“Tt ain’t clear.” 

“Tve kept it clear,” she said with a 
slight toss of head. 

“T’'ve got enough for two to live on 
the income if I have a garden in the 
summer,” said Ed. 

She gazed at him uncomprehendingly. 

‘T could go right in there and we 
could live real comfortable 
said Ed. He faltered 
slightly. 

She still gazed, not comprehending. 

“Folks would talk,’ Ed said at last. 

“We're too old,” said she, “but maybe 
you wouldn't like my cooking.” : 

“If we had walked out of 
with the animals two by two, we 
wouldn't be too old,” said Ed. “* We'd 
have to get married and I don’t want 
to get married. Emmy’s all the wife I 
want.” 

“And my beau that died is all I ever 
want,”’ returned the woman with sudden 
understanding. She flushed with anger. 
“T never liked you enough to marry 
you, Ed Mann!” 

“IT don’t suppose you did, but you 
can’t live alone, poor little mite like 
you. You've got to have somebody 
with you to take care of you and keep 
you from freezing and starving to 
death.” 

She turned her back toward him. 

“Look at here, Abby, you don’t like 
me well enough to marry me, and I 
married Emmy. That settled me about 
marrying. But—you ain’t got anything 
against me?” 

She shook her head. 


except 


and reddened 


the Ark 
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“Tf vou don’t like me well enough to 
marry me, and feel as if that poor feller 
that died is the only one, and I feel that 
Emmy is the only one, do you think you 
could put up with me staying in the 
house with you, cutting up wood and 
bringing up coal, and keeping the fire 
going, and eating at the table with you?” 

Abby gazed at him, bewildered. 

Ed patted the puppy dog. “Nice 
little feller. I know I'd like your cook- 
ing all right, Abby.” 

She made an inarticulate noise. 

The two stood staring at each other. 


“We ain't getting anywhere,” said 
Ed. “Look at here, how is the house 
het?” 

“There’s a big base burner in the 
sitting room. It heats that and the 
room out of it where Harold and 


Rosamond slept, and there’s a register 
in the floor of my room right over the 
stove. It heats up real nice.” 
“Course you'd feel 
downstairs.” 

“Suppose [ would.” 

“IT know the Baptist minister in South 
Barr,” said Ed. “Guess you remember 
him. Nice old man. Getting a license 
and having a few questions asked and 
answering them wouldn’t do any harm.” 

The woman nodded. A light of under- 
standing flashed into her face. 

“Then,” said Ed, “folks 
talk.” 
The woman reflected. 
“[T do remember the Baptist minister 
South Barr,” she said at length. 
“He was always real nice.” 

“Suppose you go back to the house, 
it’s too cold to stand here. 


safer with me 


couldn’t 


in 


You wrap 
up real warm, and I'll go on to Judson’s 
livery. It ain’t far. Then I'll come 
back for you, and we'll go to South 
Barr. 

“We can get some provisions there, 
too. Got any coal?” 

“A little?” 

“Til order some to be brought to- 
morrow.” 

The woman turned. 
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“Here,” said Ed, “you'd better tak, 
the puppy, tuck him under your shay} 
The dog will foller.” 

Ed went on up the hill, and {| 
woman walked rather rapidly back | 
the house, the puppy bulging her shaw! 
the mother dog waddling after. 


That evening Ed and Abby sat in 
swept and dusted sitting room. They 
had eaten a good supper. Abby was a 
master cook. There was a grand 
in the base burner. A red geranium 
bloomed on the window sill. The puppy 
and his mother nestled in coils of comfort 
in an old basket lined with straw. 

Ed, seated in an old rocking cl 
looked at Abby, seated in another 

“He used to smoke a pipe,” Abby 
said unexpectedly. She had put on an 
old brown silk dress. Her blond hair, 
gray on the top of her head, had 
rosy tinge from the glowing isinglass 
door of the stove. 

“T always have smoked a 
said Ed. 

“T like the smell of one,” said Abb; 

Ed crammed his old pipe with tobace: 
He lighted and smoked peacefully. 

“Me and Billy Larkins always used 
to set evenings and smoke and _ play 

pinocle,” Ed remarked reflectively. 

“IT can play pinocle.” 

“Like to?” 

“Always did; don’t play very well.” 

The two sat at the little table and 
played .pinocle. Ed won the first game 
He looked across at Abby and smiled 
“*T guess if Emmy could look in here now, 
and see me setting here playing pinocl: 
after that good supper, she’s be tickled 
to death, after all I've gone through,” 
he said. 

Abby smiled back at him, the smile 
of a little girl child. 

“I guess my beau that died would be 
tickled too,” she responded. “When 
he was sick so long he used to worry 
about me, how I'd get along. He died 
with old-fashioned consumption. I guess 
he’d be tickled just the same as Emmy.” 





pipe,” 
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ND still Lam looking for a real, live 
A rascal, one who knows and confesses 
mself to be such, and boasts of it, who 
oes not dodge and shift and palter and 
the devil round the stump, to whom 
iple is nothing, conscience is noth- 
God is nothing, and self and pleas- 
re and suecess are all. If I could find 
he should have first place among 
these palely damaged, but not com- 
tely damned souls. I have not found 
et, and he is certainly not General 
jenjamin Franklin Butler. On the con- 
, it was always Butler’s strenuous 
sertion, and very likely, conviction, 
his aims were the highest and his 
not far behind them. As he aptly 
<pressed it, of one particular phase, 
‘| have done nothing but good and 
hat continually.” 

But, however contented Butler might 
be with his own virtue, his enemies 
thought him a rascal of the worst de- 
scription, and he had hosts of them, 
though he had also loyal and devoted 
friends. His vigorous, impetuous, inso- 
lent temper seemed to revel in hostility 

| to think it fun to be hated. He 

mself believed that he was disliked be- 
cause he was with the under-dog in the 
fivit, though there were those who in- 
sinuated that he cheered on the under- 
log, but was not so ready to haul off 
upper one. At any rate, he made 
enemies from the start and kept on mak- 
them. As a young lawyer in Lowell 
and as a Massachusetts legislator in the 
forties and fifties, he became obnoxious 
to those in position and power by speak- 
ing and arguing, less often, it was said, 
by voting, for radical measures, and by 
pleading eauses that did not always de- 
serve to be successful, though he often 


the 
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made them so. 


He was forty when the 
Civil War came, and he plunged into it 
with eagerness, having long devoted him- 
self to the study and practice of military 


matters. As a major general of volun- 
teers in Louisiana and Virginia, he grew 
to be an object of peculiar loathing to 
Southerners. He also created antagon- 
ism in the executive of his own state and 
in powerful elements of the regular army 
and navy and of the government. It 
may have been fun, but it was disastrous; 
and he was relegated to Lowell before 
the close of the war. In later years he 
made innumerable enemies in both polit- 
ical parties, by shifting from one to the 
other. Decorous newspapers decried 
him, what is called society eschewed him, 
professors and well-groomed people gen- 
erally detested him. When, after re- 
peated efforts, he won the governorship 
of Massachusetts in 1883, Harvard Col- 
lege, for the first time in its history, re- 
fused him the degree of doctor of laws. 
From 1884, when he received a presiden- - 
tial nomination, till his death in 1893, 
he avoided politics, practised his profes- 
sion zealously and profitably, and 
laughed at his enemies. All the same, 
they have made terrible havoc with his 
reputation ever since, and the efforts of 
his friends to have his statue erected in 
the grounds of the Massachusetts State 
House led only to bitter and repeated 
denunciations of his name and memory, 
which the warmest arguments of his 
grandchildren hardly sufficed to repel. 
The whole question of Butler’s char- 
acter and his picturesque career is so 
tangled and complicated that a dogmatic 
presentation of it is impossible, at least 
for me. But by indicating first the sub- 
stance of the attacks made upon him, 
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then the ardent advocacy of his friends, 
and finally letting the man depict him- 
self at full length before us, a display 
which was never repugnant to him, I 
think a fairly close and complete impres- 
sion may be obtained. Let us see, then, 
first what his enemies said of him, as a 
lawyer, as a soldier, as a politician, as a 
financier. 

His ability in legal matters is not 
seriously contested. — It 


was perhaps 


rather of the surface order, more apt at 


sudden turns and tricky surprises than 
at profound logical argument. But be- 
vond question, his clients believed in 
him and his adversaries dreaded him, 
dreaded 


terrible 


his infinite resources and_ his 
Yet listen to 
pestilent enemies through the voice of 
George F. Hoar: “Quiet and modest 
who had the 
courts and juries used to win verdicts 
from him in fairly even cases. . . . He 


tongue. those 


men tne confidence of 


was seldom content to try a simple case 
in a simple way. So that, while he suc- 
ceeded in some desperate Cases, he threw 
away a good many which with wise man- 
agement he might have gained.” 

And now the soldier. Here there are 
two Butlers, the general in the field and 
the administrator. As to the administra- 
tor, his compatriots north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line are less disposed to quarrel. 
His methods of government were severe, 
rough sometimes to the point of brutal- 
ity, and, as in the case of Chaplain 
Hudson, they do not always seem to 
have been exempt from personal spite; 
but that 


immensely effective. The enemies who 


everyone admits they were 
reviled and maligned him here were the 
enemies of the country, and generally 
speaking, such abuse is not regarded as 
But 
in Butler’s case it is so extreme and so 
well-directed that it is difficult to pass 
it over altogether. Take the notorious 


discrediting a commanding officer. 


order which put a stop to the impert- 
inence of the Southern women by pro- 
claiming that, if they did not behave, 
they were liable to be treated as women 


of the town. The remark of Fiske that 
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“its wretched author” could not |ysy, 
“understood in the smallest degree ¢), 
feelings of a gentleman” is exaggerated 
But—well, the order was not exact 
nice: it is impossible to imagine Gray} 
or even Sherman, issuing it; Napole 

might have. 

As to Butler the campaigner, the ¢« 
troversies are hot and hopeless. In sic 
a thorny professional subject a layma 
can hardly have an opinion. Some 
the general's courage, many his ability 
Halleck speaks of “his total unfitness {, 
command in the field, and his geners 
quarrelsome character.” W. F. Smit! 
called him ‘as helpless as a child on thy 
field of battle and as visionary as a) 
opium-eater in council.” But Halleck 
and Smith were both liars—in Butler's 
opinion; in any event, they detested 
him. Meigs, who was specially detailed 
to report on Butler’s field command 
savs,“he has not the experience and 
direct and control 
ments in battle.” And Sherman wrote 
“He always struck me as a mighty mai 
of words, but little in deeds of personal 
valor.” 


training to move- 


Generally, it is argued that 
Butler accomplished nothing of notal) 
consequence in a military way. N¢ 
Orleans was taken, but the navy claimed 
the victory. Petersburg was not take: 
Fort Fisher was not taken. There were 
plenty of excuses in every case. Thy 
general's friends assert that he was not 
supported and blame the jealous) 
West Point. But the fact 
“Success is the test of ability in m 
profession,” said Albert Sidney Jolins- 
ton; “it is a hard rule, but I think it 
right.” lamentable ar 
often a cruel criterion; but it is difficult 
to establish any other, and it is the one 
that posterity most frequently applies 
In politics it would seem that Butle: 
was more at home than on the batt 
field; yet his enemies hound him here 
also, perhaps even more implacab!l) 
They deny that he was ever associated 
with any large constructive effort of 
permanent value. They accuse him of 
taking advantage of popular passions 


remains. 


success 18 a 











ensational situations, like the 
sbury scandal. His name is chiefly 
ted with measures of an unsavory 

ter, the Sanborn contracts, the 
Grab, the issue of greenbacks, the 

pt to pay war debts in a depre- 
urreney. Above all, it is charged 

he changed his party allegiances to 

iit his personal convenience, and that 


~ 


man Was more zealous to use politi- 
wer for the aggrandizement of 
elf and his friends. “ Butler was a 
sman of the lowest order,” says 

\Ir. Rhodes. 
lt is in this point of spoils, of financial 
ruption and dishonesty, that the 
es against Butler are most clinging 
most persistent. They were made 
ly, obstinately, and definitely at all 
sin his career, and perhaps they are 
med up with most bitterness in Mr. 


Moorfield Storey’s pamphlet, ‘*The 
Record of Benjamin F. Butler.” Mr. 
storey’s charges are mainly accepted by 


\Ir. Rhodes, but, as in the case of the 
ir attack on Blaine, a spirit of in- 

partisanship is manifest in them, 
some at least of Mr. Storey’s allega- 
disputed by 


ns are energetically 
sutler’s grandchildren, Mr. Adelbert 
{mes and Mrs. Marshall. Outside of 

war period, the charge most fre- 
ently brought is that of malversation 
funds in connection with the Soldiers’ 
Home; yet, complicated as the affair 

s, it seems as if we should give some 

cht to the assertion of the judge be- 

whom it was tried, that “nothing 

had occurred in the testimony which 

reflected in the slightest degree upon 

the integrity or honesty or upright con- 

duct of anybody who was concerned or 

ul at any time been concerned in the 
transaction.” 

But it was the commercial dealings 
connected with his name during the war 
that laid the greatest burden on Butler’s 
reputation for honesty. While he was 
voverning New Orleans and again in 
eastern Virginia, an enormous specula- 

e trade was carried on with the 
The government authorized 


enemy. 
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this trade under strict regulations, for 
the sake of getting the cotton. But 
private individuals were supposed to 
profit vastly and to violate the regula- 
tions with no thought for anything but 
their own personal plunder. And many 
who were close to Butler, including his 
own brother and brother-in-law, had 
peculiarly favorable opportunities. Ob- 
servers like Denison, who were by no 
means unfriendly to Butler, condemned 
the trade in general and complained of 
his relation to those concerned in it. It 
is true that Mr. Rhodes, who criticizes 
Butler, severely, admits that there is no 
absolute proof against him. ‘He is such 
a smart man,”’ says Denison, “that it 
would, in any case, be difficult to dis- 
cover What he wished to conceal.” But, 
though nothing can be actually proved, 
the taint followed Butler at New Orleans 
and at Norfolk both. Wherever he was, 
there was the disreputable trade. And 
no other officer of his rank, north or 
south, is seriously accused of such trans- 
actions. It would be absurd even to 
suggest them with Grant or Sherman. 
Whatever Butler’s personal concern 
with the matter, there was no excuse 
for the crowd that he had about him. 
All his life he was as loyal in sticking to 
his friends as he was indiscreet in the 
choice of them. What his enemies 
thought of his surroundings it is unneces- 
sary to indicate. More interesting are 
the repeated suggestions and admoni- 
tions of his supporters, those who be- 
lieved in him and those who profited by 
him. One of them quotes Secretary 
Chase as saying, “Why will General 
Butler allow his friends to be so loaded, 
soembarrassed with his commercial con- 
nections?” and advises extreme caution. 
And the tone of the letters he receives 
is too often significant, implying an at- 
titude in financial and other matters to 
say the least far from delicate. 

But the testimony which is to me most 
striking is that of the witness who fol- 
lowed General Butler’s career in all its 
phases with tender and passionate solic- 
itude and whose vision was in many 















GES 


respects as keen as her sympathy was 
profound; [ mean his wife. [shall have 
much more to say about her later; but 
on this matter of the general’s financial 
connections her evidence is immensely 
impressive. ‘To begin with, in the early 
days of the war she lays her finger on the 
* Be- 
side the fond devotion of a wife, there 
is still the same responsibility felt by 
me for whatever you may do, as there 
was years ago when you laid vour head 
on my lap, and prayed me to look kindly 
and lovingly into your face. 


essential weakness (italics mine): 


I saw then 
what I have since seen in Paul, but not 
in the other children, peculiarities easily 
wrought upon, and dangerous from their 
very simplicity.” When the complica- 
tions increase, she pleads and entreats 
for prudence and common sense: “I 
would not have men holding places or 
trading in my Department to any great 
extent whom I could not trust at home. 
They will bring discredit that will worry 
you hereafter.” And the note of over- 
whelming tragedy in her outcry as to 
that fatal brother is more poignant than 
the blow of any enemy: “Is it not enough 
to make one mad that after two vears 
of agony which I have borne, and after 
I had proved to him that Jackson was 
the failure at Fortress 
Monroe, vet again that he should bestow 
all power and give all confidence once 
more, to have his reputation assailed, 
and the power he has and might vet 
gain, slip from his grasp and crumble to 
nothing?”’ Is more needed to show that 
Butler kept about him a class of persons 
that would damage any man? 

To sum up this chapter of enemies, my 
impression is that during the greater 
part of his career Butler managed to win 
the dislike and mistrust of a_ large 
majority of those who think themselves 
the better class of people: not by any 
means of all, as will be shown later, but 
You may 
belittle these people as much as you 
please. You may sneer at them and 
snub them. You may mock at Harvard 
College and the New York Nation and 


cause of his 


of a considerable majority. 
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the Boston Transcript. 





You may pro. 
claim yourself entirely contented wi 
the laudation of the illiterate and t), 


adoration of the unclean. You may yo; 


out that the Scribes and Pharisees. 
thought themselves the better clas 


while your followers freely prono 
that “your name, like Jesus of Naziret| 
will stand chiseled in the principles of 
justice and righteousness as long as God 
shall revolve this world.”” Neverthe 
that contemptible better class do; 
riates nistory, guides education, and con- 
trols the opinion of generations to com, 
The severe judgment of Mr. Storey and 
Mr. Rhodes represents the judgment of 
thousands and tends to produce t}. 
judgment of millions. And such a weight 
of odium, however, right or wrong, well 
or ill founded, makes a prodigious burden 
for a man’s memory to struggle against 
through the progress of the years. 


Now to consider the very extensive 
testimony in favor of General Butler 
To begin with, a word should be said 
about the labors of his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Marshall. This lady has collected 
in five huge volumes the correspondence 
bearing upon the general's life during 
the war period. It is hard to say enough 
about the thoroughness and the wide 
candor with which this task has been 
accomplished. Mrs. Marshall could not 
better prove her own complete confidence 
in her grandfather’s integrity and no- 
bility than by gathering and printing, as 
she has done, the bitterest attacks of his 
enemies as well as the defense of his 
friends. So far as my examination goes, 
she has performed this duty with im- 
partiality. If the absolute devotion of 
his grandchildren could clear a man’s 
memory, Butler’s would be stainless. 

From Mrs. Marshall’s volumes and 
from other sources we may gather first 
the friendly evidence of Butler’s avowed 
enemies, and some of them are by no 
means sparing of it. Men like Stanton, 
who frowned upon his financial reputa- 
tion, eagerly recognized his ability in 
other directions. Men like Bowles, who 
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fought him politically, felt his social 

harm and acknowledged him to be a 
sood fellow, though they thought him a 
had citizen. 

Butler’s relation to the 
prominent personages on the Northern 
side during the war is profoundly 
interesting to study. It is clear that in 
the early days Lincoln was much im- 
pressed by his brilliancy and activity. 
Butler believed that Lincoln was _ in- 
clined to support him and even asserts 
that in 1863 the President offered him 
Grant’s command. With his broad 
political vision Lincoln undoubtedly ap- 
preciated the value of Butler’s popularity 
with certain classes all over the country 
and was willing to make allowance for 
it; vet it is hard to think that the Presi- 
dent ever really relied upon him. As to 
Grant, the tangle of his feelings in regard 
to his brilliant subordinate is almost im- 
possible to unravel. First he asked to 
have him removed. Then he kept him. 
Then finally he got rid of him, with some 
severe criticism. Yet, after the war, he 
toned the criticism down, and said to 
Young: “T like Butler, and have always 
found him not only, as all the world 
knows, a man of great ability, but a 
patriotic man, and a man of courage, 
honor, and sincere convictions.” The 
ill-natured have assumed that Butler 
had some hold over Grant: at any rate, 
there are Grant’s own words, whatever 


two most 


interpretation you may put on them. 
Passing now to the eulogy of Butler 
by his friends, it must be admitted that 
the impression above indicated of a cer- 
tain lack of discrimination in the choice 
of these is often painfully emphasized. 
loo many of the letters from enthusias- 
tic admirers, printed by Mrs. Marshall, 
like that containing the somewhat pro- 
fane comparison quoted above, bear 
unfavorably upon the recipient as well 
is upon the writer; and one is some- 
times tempted to reverse the well-known 
remark of a supporter of Cleveland: 
“We love him for the enemies he has 


made.” One eager follower proclaims: 
“You stand well generally, are well 
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spoken of by the middle class, in the 
cars, in the barrooms, at the corners, 
etc., as ‘the right man in the right 
place.” The compliment might per- 
haps be regarded as two-edged. On the 
other hand, there is a long list of men of 
the highest standing in the community 
and of unimpeachable character, whose 
praise, bestowed at different times and 
on different occasions, might be urged as 
affording satisfactory credentials for any 
man. Salmon P. Chase, Horace Greeley, 
Henry Wilson, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison—all 
these spoke well of Butler, some of them 
with enthusiasm, and his friends can 
hardly be blamed for quoting such testi- 
monials with complacency. 

So far we have been dealing with 
Butler as a public man. The evidence 
of those who knew him in private life 
is even more favorable. It is certain 
that he was kindly, helpful, and generous 
to the poor and needy, and gave money 
largely without any thought of return. 
In social relations those most hostile to 
him admit that he could be charming. 
When he dropped politics, his easy 
gavety, his quick wit, his cordial manner, 
made him delightful to meet and profit- 
able to converse with. One of the most 
agreeable pictures of his domestic life is 
afforded in a letter written by a lady 
well known in New England for her 
literary gifts and her estimable charac- 
ter, Who visited intimately in the Butler 
family and was acquainted with all its 
members: “In own home [ was 
always struck by his simplicity and 
frank uprightness. Perhaps you will 
smile when [ say [thought him single- 
minded. He had a contempt for every- 
thing mean and small, pity for the suffer- 
ing, and no pity for the pretender. He 
had strong likes and dislikes and preju- 
dices, and did not hesitate to show them. 
He had perfect confidence in his wife, 
consulted her constantly, he adored his 
children. .. . [ think slander never 
attacked him in his domestic relations, 
he was never willing to women 
lobbyists, and a woman never came into 


his 


see 
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his private office or saw him alone. He 
had a reverence for women; and no 
mother ever had a more devoted son.” 

But by far the most interesting wit- 
ness to Butler’s good qualities and at- 
tractions is the one whom I have already 
slightly suggested, but whose testimony 
is quite inexhaustible in significance, his 
wife. Her numerous letters, as printed 
by Mrs. Marshall, form a curious human 
document in themselves, and, as illus- 
trating her husband, they are beyond 
price. She was a remarkable woman, 
and | wish I were writing a portrait of 
her instead of him. Her energy and 
ambition and her love of poetry led her 
to the stage in early life, and it was from 
there that Butler married her. The love 
of poetry stayed by her, and she quotes 
Shakespeare as if she knew him by 
heart. From him perhaps she drew her 
extraordinary olear-sighted analysis of 
herself and those about her. 

It is easy to imagine the interest of 
such an analytical light thrown upon a 
career and a spirit like Butler’s. The 
personal relation between the two is 
absorbing in its charm. The wife seems 
to fling the great world aside and all his 
activity in it and concentrate all human 
life in the beating of their two hearts. 
Jealousy? Oh, yes, she feels jealousy. 
Anxiety? Oh, the poignant sting of 
anxiety! Longing? The intense, burn- 
ing, solicitude of absence? How she 
knows it! “Say there shall yet be a 
time for me, apart from ambitious strug- 
gle, which is but dust and ashes, hold 
me to you with care, as a mother would 
her sick child, kiss me, love me, and for- 
bid me to die of anguish.” 

Yet, though all the ambitious struggle 
may be dust and ashes, she enters into 
it every moment, with the keen passion 
of self-forgetful love. It is a delight to 
watch the intertwisted threads of her 
remote, world-excluding tenderness and 
her large zeal to have him make his de- 
served place in the affairs of men. She 
advises him as to friends and as to 
enemies, as to commercial transactions 
and as to the movement of armies, she 











analyzes his situation and suggests } 
to improve it and how te get out of » 
She penetrates the design of battles ay, 
the causes of defeat, understands ¢», 
paigns, military as well as political, 
thinks she does. At least she darts ke, 
shafts of vision into the darker secre, 
of the hearts of men. 
And the distinguished lady whom | 
have cited above as to Butler’s fam; 
life assumes that because such a wom, 
as this loved her husband with her who), 
soul he must be worth loving, could 
possibly be what Butler’s enemies repre- 
sented. Alas, we have already studied 
Margaret Arnold and Theodosia Bury. 
spirits as keen and noble as Mrs. Butley 
who loved as much and admired 
thoroughly, and we have not been a})|; 
to accept their certificates of characte; 
as absolutely irrefutable. But whethe 
we agree with her estimate or not, 
one can resist the fascination of seein, 
that wide planetary career reflected ji; 
the troubled ocean of her tenderness 
Whatever secret reserves her acute in- 
sight may have made, no one could 
express more confidence in her husband's 
power and possible future than she: “| 
do not often praise you, but it is my firm 
belief that there is but one man now 
known to the people who can save this 
country in its present critical state from 
utter loss and confusion irremediabhle; 
and that is yourself.” In short, behind 
all the passion, and all the desire, and «i! 
the wide, tireless urgency, one cannot 
help imagining the shadowy grandiose 
figure of Lady Macbeth, murmuring 
such words as these: “The death of 
General Williams has nerved me like 
steel. Would I were a man. [ am 
stronger in the hour of danger, for then 
I forget myself and woman’s cares, and 
feel all the high enthusiasm that leads 
to deeds of fame, and for this reason it 
is better I should be with you. I could 
never pull you back from what I thoug)t 
it your duty to do, but should urge you 
forward, and help, with all the wit | 
have.” What a wife! And, oh, what 2 


woman! 
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‘To sum up and complete these por- 
travals by enemies and friends, we shall 
endeavor to let the general portray 
himself, an endeavor in which he offers 
us unlimited assistance, not only in the 
thousand vast pages of Butler's Book, 
hut in the endless collection of his letters 
and speeches of all kinds. Many people 
have praised him, but it required his own 
genius to give the fine, discriminating 
touches, and, alas, he has condemned 
himself in a fashion to delight his ene- 
mies, if not to satisfy them. Again and 
again I am reminded of his own remark 
“i 
Andrew Johnson never committed any 
if we knew nothing of him 
we should have 


as to some of Johnson's utterances: 


other offense 
save from this avowal 
a full picture of his mind and heart, 
painted in colors of living light, so that 
no man will ever mistake his mental and 
moral lineaments hereafter.” I need not 
explain that Lam well aware of the pos- 
sibilities of treachery in such an exposure 
as IT am undertaking. The 
cruelty to a man is often to quote him. 
I can only say that I try to represent 
the after months of study 
and he actually seems 
to me. 

To some extent a man reveals himself 


greatest 


general as, 
investigation, 


in his outward appearance, and those 
who have formed a pretty definite esti- 
mate of Butler’s character will probably 
find some reflection of it in the portraits 
of his later life: the rotund, heavy, 
ungainly figure, the heavily drooping 
cheeks, the heavily drooping eyelids, 
with the well-known defect of vision, the 
drooping mustache and scanty locks, the 
domed forehead, radiant of benevolence. 
{nd this is age. But such likenesses as 
that on page seventy-nine of Butler's 
Book suggest that the youth had much 
about him of the grown man. 

Butler himself gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of his childhood, but one cannot 
lielp suspecting that it is slightly ideal- 
ized. The boy of ten who looked down 
upon the little town of Lowell and said 
to himself: “Here is to be my home; 
these people are to be my people, and I 
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must prepare myself to take care of 
those who are my own in old age and to 
do such service as IT may to these people,” 
would appear rather to be a boy in a 
book. 

Butler’s account of his education is 
piquant and and of his 
intelligence even more so. The educa- 
tion was perhaps not very profound, but 
suppose 


interesting 


was certainly discursive. “I 
General Butler knows more about more 
subjects than any other man in this 
country,” declares an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. His intellect may not have gone 
very deep, but it was surprisingly quick 
and active. 

In those matters in which 
should be most profitably applied, that 
is, religion and God, Butler is always 
interesting to follow, but his attitude 
is not easy to elucidate. He had been 
well trained in the Bible and his ready 
memory kept bits of scripture often on 
his lips. He was profuse in references to 
our Holy Religion, to * Him who died for 
all,”’ ete., though such references were 
not always in the best of taste. As to 
actual belief, we can only take the 
general’s own words, written in_ the 
utmost confidence to his wife: “If I 
could believe, I would become a member 
of the church, but alas! IT haven't faith. 
You may have.” 

If he had not faith in things divine, he 
was not much better supplied with it as 
regards humanity. He was far too apt 
to impute low, mean motives for actions 
that were at least susceptible of being 
ascribed to a higher source, and he did 
not sufficiently realize that such im- 
putations have a deadly way of recoiling 
upon the imputer. He was too ready to 
fing about terms like “liar” and 
“thief.” To be sure, he insists that he 
did not use such words except when they 
were “the only ones that ought to be 
used.” But we never know; and when a 
man believes he is doing his best ard you 
abuse him, he is inclined to pay you 
back. I think so often of Butler’s own 


intellect 


sentence: “ When a man calls everybody 
a liar, he is like the man who said that 
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every man in the town was drunk, for 
they all seemed to him to stagger.” 

Disbelief in individuals, however, is 
perfectly compatible with a belief in the 
race, at any rate with love and pity for 

it, and above all a desire to help. 
Butler’s merits in this direction must be 
recognized, and others besides himself 
insist upon them, though his own in- 
sistence could perhaps at times he dis- 
pensed with, and his enemies urge that 
here, as elsewhere, it is a little difficult 
to distinguish words from deeds. He did 
proclaim loudly his sympathy with 
labor, though labor asserted that he 
sometimes failed it at a pinch. He did 
perform distinct services for the negro, 
independent of putting into circulation 
the famous phrase “contraband of war.” 
And as to mitigating the fate of prisoners, 
we should not overlook General Schaff’s 
remark: “It is only due to Butler to say 
that no man, North or South, did more, 
not one even approached him, in per- 
sistent endeavor to effect exchange and 
thereby save thousands of lives.” 

Much more significant than this gen- 
eral philanthropy, however, is Butler’s 
kindness to individuals. Here also he is 
himself a not unwilling source of in- 
formation. But there seems plenty of 
evidence of generosity and charity 
which looked for no reward and which 
well bore out the phrase I have before 
quoted: “God made me in only one way. 
I am always with the under dog in the 
fight. I can’t help it, I can’t change, and 
upon the whole I don’t want to.” 

And if he was kind to outsiders and 
strangers, there can be no question 
about his devotion and tenderness to his 
family. The charming testimony I in- 
troduced earlier is wholly borne out by 
his own letters to his children, which 
indicate thorough sympathy with their 
pursuits and attention to their interests. 
As for his wife, I have shown her side of 
the relation; I could fill pages with the 
analysis of his, and the delicate and 
instructive response and interaction be- 
tween them. 


When she mourns, he 
cheers her; when she frets, he soothes 
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her; when she advises, he listens to |i. 
—respectfully, and often complies; why, 
she cries out for love, he gives it to her 
gives it cordially, heartily—and yet, ay, 
vet, the tone is a little too much {}).; 
of one humoring a child, and so she feel 
it. He loved her, oh, yes, he loved }yey 
But, as she herself says, “Ah, me! the 
is such a wide difference betwee 
man’s thought and woman’s’’— a)( 
God knows, a husband’s love is a pitiful 
thing. 

For he has a thousand great affairs ¢, 
attend to besides loving. He must be » 
lawyer, a governor, a soldier, a hero, 
patriot. The desire and the achievemen| 
of all this filled Butler’s life, and he por- 
trays them with his usual abundance 
His vigor, his energy, his inexhaustil)| 
resource are astounding. He was ful] of 
aspiration, full of hope, full of confidence 
Patriotism? Well, if you believe him 
and I think he believed himself, he was 
ready to sacrifice everything for his 
country: “I would even take myself 
away rather than to do anything which 
would weaken by one ounce the strength 
with which the administration should 
strangle this rebellion.””, Ambition? Ah, 
this is a more delicate matter. Those 
about Butler, his many admirers all over 
the country, seemed to look to him as 
the only man who could save it; how? 
By legal and constitutional means, 10 
doubt, if possible. But if this was not 
possible, let him save it by the sword, 
and in the chaos that would ensue the 
chances were infinite. How far Butler 
himself reflected on these chances it !s 
difficult to say. But that he did reflect 
on them somewhat is suggested by one 
priceless bit of intimate confidence, 
addressed to that wife who was ever on 
the watch to tease great thoughts out of 
him, if she did not herself put them in 
(italics mine): “It is coming—a ‘Mili 
tary Dictator.’ God grant the man may 
be one of power and administrative 
capacity. Let it come—the man has not 
developed himself yet—but he will—in 
the field too, before long. The day of 
small expedients and small men is getting 














Well, an empire is the repose as it ts 


by ‘ 
the ripeness of nations.” 

Unfortunately, these large hopes and 
soaring thoughts were disfigured by a 


distressing amount of petty vanity. 
[here was vanity of display, the exhibi- 
tion of showy uniforms and pompous 
accessories. There was the sense and 
the assertion of self-importance and con- 
sequence: if my plans had been fol- 
lowed, if my ideas had been adopted, the 
outcome would have been so different! 
This was applied indiscriminately, to 
South as well as North. “Pardon these 
suggestions, but I am getting a little 
nervous with the depletion of our line, 
and the thought of what I would do 
were I Lee.”” One sighs over the abyss 
of regret that must open before the 
South, when it thinks of what would 
have happened if it had had Benjamin 
F. Butler in the place of Robert E. Lee. 
Fortunately, the North was saved from 
having this added disadvantage to con- 
tend with. What it would have meant 
may be best appreciated from the 
colossal remark of Butler himself, which 
is of course not to be taken too seriously, 
but just seriously enough: ‘‘At any rate, 
when he [Butler] was there they had no 
enemy around the capital. When he 
was away, the enemy got there. I don’t 
mean to say that those two things 
had any relation to each other; but it 
was so.” 

This element of vanity, which it is 
always difficult to reconcile with funda- 
inental greatness, is too often present in 
Butler’s defense of himself against his 
enemies and in his statement of his own 
achievement. Law? They say I am 
sharp. Of course I am sharp. It is 
only when they cannot imitate it that 
they complain of my sharpness. Poli- 


tics? “They all agree, so far as I know, 
that I have ability enough to be governor 

plenty of ability—too much. He can 
do great wrong, that is why it isn’t best 
to have him. But I say that a man that 
cannot do wrong cannot do much right.” 
War? It would be hopeless to attempt 


to summarize the vast abundance of the 
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general’s self-commendation in this line, 
but he has done it himself, as well as it 
can be done, on the concluding page of 
his Book: “If any general officer with 
the same means did more in the war for 
the life of the nation, I congratulate 
him most heartily, but I would like to 
see his list.” In all this magnificent 
rehearsal there is too much insistence 
upon what would have been done. If 
due support had been given, if West 
Point had not thwarted, if this man had 
not delayed, and another man lied, and 
another been jealous, what grand results 
would have been accomplished. But 
history has trouble enough to chronicle 
the things that did happen, without 
stirring up the huge chaos of things that 
did not. 

And worse even than the vanity in 
Butler’s attitude toward his critics and 
enemies are the low insolence and vilifica- 
tion, which, when so fierce and so con- 
stant, indicate something more than 
mere tone, an,essential spiritual lack 
and taint and doumen. Butler’s friends 
say that it was a matter of mere out- 
spokenness, that he was a frank, direct 
man, who hated red tape and formality 
and said what he thought. But a man 
may be frank without being brutal and 
direct without being scurrilous. Again, 
it is urged that allowance must be made 
for his humor. He had undoubtedly .a 
shrewd, coarse wit, which was often mis- 
understood and got him into trouble. 
But neither frankness nor humor can 
excuse or palliate’ the excesses of that 
terrible rough tongue. Take the whole 
correspondence with Governor Andrew 
at the beginning of the war. Both sides 
may have made mistakes and shown 
temper; but Andrew’s is the temper of 
a gentleman, Butler’s—is not. Take 
the unspeakable insubordinate insolence 
of the farewell to his army, when he was 
relieved, which even Parton deplores: 
“TIT have refused to order the. useless 
sacrifice of the lives of such soldiers, 
and I am relieved from your command.” 
Take the lavish bestowal of bitter 
epithets upon those who had offended 
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him. Badeau is “the French for ‘dirty 
water.””” Halleck is “a lying, treach- 
erous, hypocritical scoundrel, with no 
moral sense.” Porter is “a reckless, con- 
sciousless [sic], impudent liar.”’ And so 
on ad infinitum. The man who indulges 
perpetually in this sort of thing is more 
damaged by it than is anyone he at- 
tacks. And the unavoidable implication 
is that he is judging others by the 
standard of himself. 

Whereas [ am inclined to think that 
Butler judged others seriously very 
little, and himself hardly at all. I have 
examined his huge prolixity with the 
utmost care for any evidence of self- 
examination and I find almost none. 
This utter lack of self-analysis must be 
taken into account in any general dis- 
cussion of Butler's aims and motives. 
Certain things sounded well to say. Of 
course he meant them. Why shouldn't 
he mean them? At any rate, just as 
much as others did. What was the use 
of plunging and floundering in a vague 
spiritual chaos to find out what a man 
meant? In such a chaos I know that I 
have floundered, in the endeavor to find 
solid bottom in the depths of this com- 
plicated soul, and IT am forced at last 
to leave the question of Butler's sincerity 
between himself and God, with the sus- 
picion that the divine perspicacity has 
seldom been more severely taxed. 

What is certain is, that, however it 
may have been with thoughts, Butler 
And I do not 
mean to say that words were the whole 
of him: he had 


was a master of words. 


many striking and 
significant qualities besides the power 
of expression. But words were the worst 
and the best, and I think his gifts in this 
direction accounted largely for his 
prominence and for what success he had. 
It is said that he had not the natural 
graces of oratory. Perhaps not; but he 
understood an audience, knew how to 
take advantage of every favorable turn, 
of every weak point in the argument of 
an adversary. He was always at his 
ease, alway Ss ready, never discomfited by 


anv excess of reverence. Moreover, he 








had an illimitable flow of language. And 
this is even more evident in his writing 
than in his speaking. When you proly 
his documents to the very bottom, yo 
may not find any great coherenc 
logical force. But for plausibility, | 
shrewdness, for power of producing just 
the turn of thought that the occasion 
required, for touching it with vigor and 
driving it home, his speeches and_ his 
written statements are often remarkable 

As with other forms of self-analvsis, | 
have watched curiously to see how far 
Butler himself reflected upon this terrible 
power of speech, both for good and for 
evil, to speaker and to hearers. His 
friends saw it clearly enough: “Speeches 
of public men are the assassins they bes; 
about with them,” warns one. But I do 
not find him dissecting it with scient ifi 
lucidity. That he well appreciated its 
practical bearing appears in his account 
of his firing the laborers of Lowell to 
fury: ““My voice rang out as it can do 
‘As God lives and 
I live, by the living Jehovah! if one mai 
is driven from his employment by these 
men because of his vote, I will lead you 
to make Lowell what it was twenty-five 
vears ago—a sheep-pasture and a fishing- 
place; and I will commence by applying 
the torch to my own house.’ . The 
effect was marvelous. A vell broke out 
like the agonized groan of wild animals 
when they feel the deadly knife at their 
throats. Some cried out, ‘Let us do it 
now,” and applause broke out all over 
the hall.” 


Such things force upon us the signifi- 


upon occasion. . 


cance of words in a democracy, and what 
they can do, and what they can do for a 
man like Butler. Words with something 
behind them make the man who pre- 
vails. But even with little behind them, 
their insinuating dominance is far too 
overwhelming. One thinks of the rare 
cases of men like Cleveland who come to 
the top with practically no words what- 
ever, simply with the driving energy of 
character. 


Again, one compares even 
more directly two such men as Butler 
and Lincoln. 


Undeniably, there were 
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marked resemblances between them. which we applied to Cleveland. Words 
Both came from the people, both under- without character go far, terribly, 
stood the people, both appealed to the dangerously far, in our tongue-ridden 
people with singular effect and aptitude. world. What words with character will 
Both knew the value of humor and_ do the career of Lincoln shows. So far 
resorted to it with constant freshness the frothing, foaming, restless ocean of 
and efficacy and with a homely shrewd- popular government has thrown up fifty 
ness approaching, when not reaching, men of the type of Butler for one of the 
the coarse. Both had the gift of speech type of Lincoln. Those who, with Lin- 
inahighdegree. Theenormousdifference coln, believe in the future of democracy, 
can only be summed up in the indefin- can only hope that with time it will pro- 
able, but far-reaching, term, character, duce more Lincolns and fewer Butlers. 




















Edges 
BY ETHEL M. HEWITT 










Under the edge of the wave 
That breaks on the stubborn land, 

There is more than its carpet of foam outspread, 
More than the surf and the sand. 

Under the curve of its crest 

Is a door to the depths of the sea; 

If only the turn of the tides could be stayed 
Until we had captured its key! 












Over the edge of the dark 

I know it is always light; 

Once, I walked in a garden world, 
And laughed when men called it night. 
(I walked with my heart's desire— 
Desire of her heart was I— 

Lovers’ lanterns of all the world 
Swung over us, passing by.) 












Under the edge of the rose 
That curls in its velvet pride 
There is more than the stab of its grieving thorn, 
And the shade of a rose that died; 

Never in all the world 

Shall so secret a craftsman be 

As he who distils the scent of the rose 

In a still room too small to see. 

















Over the keen edge of Death 
There is more than the resting from Fear, 
Finding again of forgotten things, 

Long leisure for work grown dear; 

If the half could be told, say They 

On whose telling a seal is set; 

O sweet shall the sound of its shattering be 
In the land where there’s good gold yet! 
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BY HAROLD H. ARMSTRONG 


ETWEEN calls there was not much 

a man could do; and Lew Pearse, 
chief dispatcher for the Detroit and 
Hartsdale Interurban Railway, removed 
the head-clamp that held the telephone 
receivers to his ears, impaled this latest 
order upon the upright spindle, then 
slowly rose and meandered irresolutely 
toward one of the front windows of the 
little dispatching office. 

Not an arresting figure, Lew Pearse, 
save perhaps for the profound honesty 
graven upon his serious and patient face. 
He had a little the look of a farmer; and 
indeed, like most of the D. & H. em- 
plovees, he hailed from the adjacent 
countryside. Now, however, after two 
vears in the dispatching room, his face 
was pale —startlingly so by contrast with 
the dull russet of his thinning hair and 
of the close-clipped mustache that exag- 
gerated his long upper lip 
also with the pinkish crescent-shaped 
scar that disfigured one high cheekbone. 

Having reached the window, he peered 


by contrast 


down upon the thawing January snow 
that the 
front vard. Just bevond lay the car 
tracks, and still farther, a muddy road. 
But Lew Pearse’s attention speedily con- 


sootily besmeared station’s 


verged upon one of the several figures 
standing alongside the car tracks, await- 
ing the arrival of No. 31 
bound. 


Local, north- 
“Guess that’s Sam Jewell,” he iden- 
tified him. 

The general superintendent of the 
road stood a little apart from the others, 
his back toward the track. At his side 
were two small children; and evidently 
he was explaining to them the various 
exciting things that went on inside the 
station. For this sprawling brick build- 


ing at Ruppert, Michigan, was the oper- 
ating center of the entire line, and, a, 
such, served as power house, car barn 
and dispatcher’s headquarters. 

But now Sam Jewell raised one arm 
and pointed directly up at the odd 
second-story tower that housed the dis- 
patching office; and even as he did so, 
caught sight of Lew Pearse in the win- 
dow and promptly waved his hand in 
careless but intimate regard. 

In return, the dispatcher’s earnest 
homely face enkindled into an expres- 
sion of eager enthusiasm; and his eves 
gray, conscientious eves behind com- 
monplace spectacles—lighted up with « 
wistful devotion. Jewell was popula 
with every employee on the road, and 
for a very simple reason: he had re 
mained human. A conductor himself 
not so many years ago, he had later been 
a dispatcher, then an assistant superin- 
tendent, and for the last two years thie 
operating head of the line; but the point 
was, he never seemed to feel his new oats, 
never blustered, never brushed his men 
aside with haughty gestures. 

In Lew Pearse’s case, however, there 
were special and personal reasons for 
gratitude. One of Jewell’s first acts as 
superintendent had been to single him 
out from the ranks of conductors and 
promote him to the dispatching office 
Twice since then his pay had been raised; 
and now he was chief dispatcher, direct!) 
in line for further advancement. Enough 
cause for unquestioning loyalty, but 
there were other bonds even stronger 
Sam Jewell it was, for example, who had 
sent the doctor to Pearse’s 
house last winter, when the dispatcher’s 
little boy seemed dying from pneumonia 
Sam Jewell it was who had come there 


company 




















THE LITTLE BOY WAVED UP AT HIM AGAIN 
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himself one afternoon when the disease 
was at its worst, and remained all that 
night at the child’s bedside. No, vou 
don’t forget that sort of friendship easily. 

“The best man in the world to work 
for!” 
as he stood in the window responding to 
He could 
though, that Jewell 
might come up to the office a moment. 
\ certain vague dread had been lying 
heavy on his mind for several days now, 


was Lew Pearse’s fervent tribute, 


the superintendent's vreeting. 
not help wishing, 


and he felt the necessity of unburdening 
it to the superintendent. 

As if in direct answer to this need of 
his, one of the children at Jewell’s knees 
seemed suddenly to make some request, 
which the superintendent, after a quick 
glance at his watch, acquiesced in. The 
three of them started toward the station, 
and Jewell signified to Pearse that they 
were coming up to the dispatcher’s of- 
fice. Stamping steps reverberated from 
the wooden staircase; and an instant 
later the superintendent pushed open 
the door, in defiance of its ““No Admit- 
tance” sign, and entered the room with 
his two voung charges. 

“Hello. Lew!” Then, the 
dispatcher could reply, he jerked his 
head toward the stove in the middle of 
the office. “Great Scott, but vou keep 
it warm in here!” 


} refi re 


not at all 
implied criticism, 


enthusiasm 
the 
pointed to his shirtsleeves, which were 


Pearse, his 


dampened — by 


caught up just above the elbows by 
To 


work 


scarlet. sleeve-garters. have worn 


his coat while at would have 


seemed like presumption, a putting on 


of airs, a transgression of one of the un- 
written laws governing his’ particular 
All train dispatchers work in shirt- 


sleeves for some obscure reason or other; 


Pearse was not one to break 
But he added, 
as if in further explanation: 

“When vou're inside all day you got 
As a 


overcoat, 


and Lew 
the sacred conventions. 


t’ have a higher temper’ture.” 
friend's 
nevertheless, he lowered one of the win- 


concession to his 


dows 2 few inches from the top. 
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Jewell nodded offhandedly, us 
mitting there might be some ex: 
seventy-five degrees of heat, eve: 
unseasonably warm afternoon |i| 
but simultaneously he survey: 
friend's more <¢ 
There was, in fact, a noticeable co 
in the the two 
Jewell’s out-of-doors countenance 
ruddy with health, and there was 
tain vigor and swing to his walk 
he could remember that he, too, in his 
days of train dispatching, had becony 
This 
indoor confinement did tell on a man! 

“You ought to make a point, Lew, of 
taking at hour’s walk in th 
fresh air every day,” he said. Then lx 
looked at his watch once more, with « 
recollection, 
toward the two children. 

“We're taking No. 31 Local to Harts 


dale,” he explained, “and these two kids 


face somewhat 


appearance of 


white of face and sluggish of gait. 


least an 


gesture of and — turned 


of mine insisted on my bringing them 
up here a minute to ask vou to explair 
how the system works.” 

Pearse’s diffident soul expanded with 
secret delight; and for the moment |e 
forgot completely the more serious busi 
ness he wanted to mention to the super 
intendent. 

“Well, ['m mighty glad they did in- 
sist,” he said. “So these are your kids, 
eh, Sam? Haven't seen the girl since 
she was a baby—and the boy, never.” 
And he stooped down to shake hands 
with them gravely. 

Like many another shy man, he felt 
instinctively and warmly drawn to little 
children; and the circumstance that 
these two were Jewell’s heightened his 
natural affection for them. The older, 
a girl of perhaps ten, pleased him wit! 
her pert prettiness; but it was _ the 
younger boy toward whom his whole 
heart at once went out. 

He looked up at the superintendent. 
“Y" know, Sam, this chap’s just about 
the age of mine.” 

“Say, that’s so,” Jewell remembered 
“How is that young strapper of yours, 


anyway—and your wife, too?” 
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Fine, both of *em.” Pearse’s eyes 
fondly lonesome. “Been in 
Hartsdale the last two weeks, visiting 
folks, but they’re coming home 
ow, L expect.” 
fhe little girl interrupted restlessly. 
papa says you can telephone to 
t cars from here. Is that so?” 
“Don't believe it, eh? You're one of 
he kind that’s got t” be shown!” The 
jispatcher did not laugh frequently; but 
len he did so, as now, he performed 
peration so thoroughly that he was 
ipelled to catch his breath again in 
snorts that sounded 
ke a man snoring—a phenomenon his 
friends called * Lew’s backfire.” ‘* Well, 
| right,” he was finally able to tell the 
tle girl, ““ Tl show you.” 
First he pointed up.to the large Liue- 
print map that st.etched out six feet 
mg over the telephone desk. **’There’s 
diagram of the whole D. & H. road, 
th the city of Detroit at this end, and 
Hartsdale at this. And here’s Ruppert, 
here we are now, about in the middle.” 
“But why is it your office is in a little 
iown like Ruppert, instead of in Detroit 
r Hartsdale?” the little girl wanted to 


ld little explosive 


KHOW, 

Pearse liked her inquisitiveness. 
“More efficient t’ have the power house 
lere in the center of the system—don’t 

ve t’ send the electricity so far, see? 
\nd the power house being here, it’s 
more convenient t’ make this station 

perating headquarters.” 

lle reverted to the blueprint. “See 
those heavy white lines running from 

ne end to the other? That’s the track, 
tv-seven odd miles of it, with every 
le curve and right angle marked 
down. And can you see all those little 
te dots along the track? Well, every 
‘sa station and a switch, where the 
rs stop and where they can pass one 
There’s a station once every 
e, or closer. Well, at each station, 
ll find a telephone in a little booth. 
vbe you've noticed ’em along the 


ther. 


“TI have!” cried the little girl, thereby 
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demonstrating her vast superiority over 
her three-year-old brother. ‘And I've 
seen the motormen go in there, too.” 

“The motorman and the conductor,” 
amended Pearse. “* Under the new sys- 
tem. The telephone bell cut him 
short. I'll show 
you how I do.” 

He clamped the receivers over his 
head. “Yes?” Then, after an instant’s 
pause, during which he glanced up at 
the blueprint map, he added crisply: 
“No. 37 Local northbound at Quimby. 
Meet No. 33 Local at Lieders. Let out 
No. 6 Express at Dawson Creek. Meet 
No. 39 Local at Halliwell.” The while 
he spoke he jotted the order swiftly on 
a printed form. Another interval of lis- 
tening and he corroborated “Right!” 
then slipped the clamp from his head 
and turned smilingly toward his audi- 


ey 


oer 


rhere’s a call now. 


ence. 

“Explain it to ’em,” laughed Jewell. 
“It’s way over their heads.” 

“Well,” said the dispatcher, with a 
faint show of pride in his demeanor, 
“this is what happened. That motor- 
man who called me is on a car just leav- 
ing the outskirts of Detroit. See, here’s 
Quimby. I told him to meet another 
car, going in the opposite direction, at 
this station, Lieders.”” He indicated the 
point with a ruler. “A little farther 
along, he’s to go on the switch and let 
an express car pass him; and_ still 
farther, at Halliwell, he’s to meet an- 
other local. At Halliwell, he'll call me 
again for further instructions.” 

The girl looked slightly dazed, but 
very much impressed. “But how can 
vou tell that all those other cars will be 
there to meet that motorman’s car?” 

Her father chuckled again. ‘That's 
the trick of it, don’t you see? He has 
to keep it in his mind where every car 
on the road is, all at the same time.” 

“Qh, it’s not so hard,” asserted Pearse 
with false modesty. “You see, if I hap- 
pen to forget, I can refer back to my 
orders on this spindle. It’s only when 


there’s a tie-up somewheres along the 
line that I have to watch my step. The 
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rest of the time I issue the same orders 
practically That's the 
trouble” he added, with a side glance 
at Jewell. ‘The job just gets mechan- 
ical after a while.” 

The little boy had long since lost all 
interest in the novelty of his surround- 


every day. 


ings; but his older sister’s curiosity was 
not entirely satisfied. 

“Yes, but what happens when you 
make a mistake?” 

Her father interposed: ‘ Lew Pearse 
never makes mistakes. 
holds the job, see?” 

“But if the motorman didn’t 
understand the orders right?” she de- 
* Would there be a collision?” 

Jewell and his subordinate looked at 
each other, slightly disquieted by the 
mere mention of catastrophe. With one 
accord both harked back to the D. & H.’s 
last great smash-up. 

“Well, that did happen once,” ad- 
mitted the superintendent without rel- 
ish. 


That's why he 
what 


manded. 


“About two years ago, just before 
But accidents like 


that can’t occur any more.” 


I came on the job. 


“Your father put a new regulation 
into effect,” explained Lew Pearse. 
“Nowadays we check up on any such 
mistake, and this is the way we do it. 
First, I ‘phone the order to the motor- 
man, down. Then the 
conductor reads it back to me, just to 
make sure the motorman didn’t make 
any mistake, see? Of course’’—this for 
the superintendent’s benefit again 
“there'll always be a possibility of col- 
lision until they double-track the road.” 

The girl had had enough of explana- 
tion by now, and her attention wandered 
toward the front windows, whence her 
small brother was already surveying the 
vard below. But the two men still re- 
mained at the telephone desk, covertly 
preoccupied with the ghost had 
raised. 


who writes it 


she 
“Any news from Joe Cruger?” ven- 
tured Pearse after a moment. Cruger 
was the ill-fated dispatcher who two 
years ago had made a slip of the tongue 


and sent two interurbans crashing into 
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each other. At least, the cirey 
jury had placed the blame wy 
shoulders, though he protested 
motorman had misunderstood his 

Sam Jewell shook his head 
“No good news, anyway. The 
at Jackson I had go to see him sa 
Poor « 


Cruger’s slip of the tongue had 


never live out his sentence. 


eight passengers outright and 1 

twice as many for life; had c 

company thousands of dollats in 

ments; yet not an employee of the 
from the president down but felt 
his sentence to three years impr 
ment was undeserved. 

Lew Pearse rose with a sigh and stood 
looking up at the blueprint map at 
point halfway between Ruppert and 
Hartsdale, the terminal of the line. His 
somewhat nearsighted, focused 
upon a sharp curve in the track, about 
equidistant from the two small stations 
of Elsey and Allison. It was just to th 
west of this curve that the disastrous col- 
lision had occurred in the thick of 
snowstorm late one January afternoo 

“Joe Cruger, you know, always swor 


eves, 


he told the motorman on the local t: 
meet the express at Allison, instead of 
Elsey,” the dispatcher reminded lis 
chief. “And [ve thought 
that one of those stations ought t” have 
its name changed. Allison and Else) 
sound too darn much alike over th 
*phone.” 

Sam Jewell nodded his head in com- 
plete agreement. and didn't | 
break my neck trying to do it? Bot! 
of those stations are named after tli 
farmers whose houses are just opposite: 
and they each raised an awful yell 
against having the name changed.” Hk 
glanced sharply at his friend. “ You'r 
still spelling the names out when yor 
give your order?” 

“You bet!” 

“Well, then I don’t see much danger. 
He jerked out his watch once mor 
“'Time’s up, kids!” 

Pearse was loath to see his opportun 
slip away from him. “Just a sec 


ever 


SITCt 


“Sure 








Svin.” he pleaded. “There’s something 
| cot t’ speak to you about.” 
‘Can't it wait? No. 3U's due this 
nute.”” 
‘Tl just tell you what's on my mind, 
lor nd you can think it over at your 


sure,” said the dispatcher with an air 

of urgeney. “It’s simply this—I want 
ou t’ transfer me to some other job as 
soon’s you ean.” 

‘The superintendent was surprised into 
forgetfulness of the time. “ What’s the 
idea?” 

“T don’t know exactly, Sam, but lately 
I been getting sort of fidgety. Losing 
my nerve or something. My record's 
pretty clear so far; but [ can’t help fig- 
uring if a man stays in the dispatching 
room long enough, some day he’s going 
His to make a slip, just like Joe Cruger did.” 
ia “You do look a bit*tpeaked,”’ remarked 
aul Jewell, who had far too much sympathy 
to ridicule his friend’s fears. “* Maybe 
it’s because you didn’t have any vaca- 
tion last summer.” 

Pearse shook his head. “That might 
have helped fora while, but I tell you I’ve 
heen on this job long enough. Getting 
lately so I dream all night long that P'm 
‘phoning train orders. But the principal 
trouble seems to be that ’'m growing me- 
chanical. The minute the bell rings, I 
know who it is calling and what the usual 
order is; and honest, it’s all I can do to 
| stop and think before [ shoot it out, try- 

ing to remember whether there’s to be 
any change in the usual order. Get me?” 
The superintendent was studying his 
shoes. “You mean you think you're go- 
ing stale.” 

“That’s it, only I don’t think it, I 
know it. And if I stay on, some day the 
jinx is going t’ get me.” 

“Well, Pll admit I've had you on my 
mind lately,” said Jewell. “* Now listen. 
This is strictly on the q. t. There's 
likely going to be a vacancy in my office 
before long, and I’ve been figuring may- 
Probably be two or 


Think 


be I'd try you out. 
three weeks before it happens. 
you ean stick it out that long?” 

Swiftly the dispatcher’s expression 
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shaded from anxiety to jubilant grati- 
tude. 
could say. 

Just then came the reedy tooting of 
an approaching interurban; and Sam 
Jewell instantly marshaled his two chil- 
dren at the door. 

“So long!” he shouted. Then, with 
a note of jocularity that did not quite 
conceal his underlying anxiety: “Say, 
whatever you do, don’t make any mis- 
take on No. 31 Local this afternoon!” 

“Not a chance!” 
smile. And inwardly he was alight with 
a tremendous vow that, no matter what 
else might happen, he would guide his 


“Gee whiz, Sam!” was all he 


said Pearse with a 


friend’s journey to a safe conclusion. 
Involuntarily, he found himself framing 
in his mind the precise routing of No. 3 

Local from Ruppert through to Harts- 
dale. 

He was buoyant, too, with the pros- 
pect of promotion. “By Golly 
sistant superintendent!” This was more 
than he could possibly have hoped for; 
it was very difficult to believe the good 
news. And working right in the same 
office with Sam Jewell, his friend—a man 
he would have given his life for! 

He could not keep away from the win- 
dow, though characteristically his first 
act was to close it again. By this time, 
Jewell and the two children were well on 
their way back to the tracks, and upon 
reaching their destinatjon, first the girl 
and then the little boy turned around 
and waved up at him again. 

The friendly gestures attracted the at- 
tention of some of the other bystanders 
waiting to board No. 31 Local. Among 
these. Lew Pearse recognized Ed De- 
laney, a motorman, and Oscar Hart- 
mann, a conductor—the train crew who 
were to relieve the motorman and con- 
ductor now on No. 31, and take the car 
from Ruppert to Hartsdale. They were 
an odd and apparently uncongenial pair: 
Ed Delaney, good-natured, rosy cheeked, 
weighing at least two hundred and fifty 
pounds; Oscar Hartmann, sour, dyspep- 
tic, belligerent, a little runt of less than 
half Delaney’s displacement. It was a 


an as- 
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commentary on their dissimilar disposi- 
tions that Delaney grinned amiably up 
at Pearse, while Hartmann, though see- 














ing the dispatcher, gave no sign of rec- 
ognition. 











Yet these two were not only 

















fast cronies, but both liked Pearse 
equally well. He returned their regard 
with interest; and now, as he stood 











watching them 





he noted with affection- 
ate interest familiar details in their ap- 
pearance. The leather- 
faced pockets, for example, designed to 
carry silver money and to resist the con- 
stant wear and tear of change-making; 
Kd Delaney’s gray overalls, and the 
stool and motor lever he carried in his 
hands 











conductor's 









































for in obedience to some queer 
prescription, no motorman ever dreamed 
of using any but his own private and 

















personal stool and motor lever. 





No. 31 Local came into view through 
the thawing sunshine just then, lumber- 
ing along the main street of Ruppert, 
across the bridge and then up to the ap- 
pointed stopping place directly in front 
of the station. Passengers disembarked 
and embarked. Lew Pearse saw the old 
train crew clamber down and the new 
clamber up. Delaney and Hartmann, 
however, immediately reappeared, and 
the former entered the diminutive tele- 
phone booth propped 
























































up agamst a 








scarred pole. 

Pearse was at his desk even before the 
bell rang. 

*No. 31 Local northbound at Rup- 
pert,” 




















Delaney’s voice informed him, 








quite needlessly. 





Even as the dispatcher reached for his 
order blanks, he was reminding himself 
with set lips: “Must stop and think! 
Must stop and think!” But everything 
on the line was as usual, he recalled. 

“No. 31 Local,” he spoke into the 
transmitter, and then 
tomary instructions. 





























issued the cus- 








Almost at once he 
heard Oscar Hartmann’s rancorous in- 
flections repeating the order correctly, 
and automatically replied: “Right!” 
By the time he could get back to the 
window, Delaney was already in the 
motorman’s vestibule, and Hartmann, 
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booth, was just swinging aboard the r. iy 


having locked the door of the teleph 
platform. As the bulky green inte: 
ban got under way, there was a way 

of hands in one of its windows; and | 
Pearse was able to descry Jewell’s sn).|| 
daughter and the little boy signali 
him a farewell, with their father’s rud 
features barely visible behind them. 

As the dispatcher fluttered his hand jn 
reply, his lips involuntarily moved wit!) 
a whispered good-by. He was touched 
by their obvious liking for him, and kejt 
his eves on the swiftly moving car until 
it disappeared behind a rise of ground in 
the distance. 

That small son of Jewell’s, in particu- 
lar, remained vivid in his mind, arousing 
a faint but poignant loneliness and a 
fresh longing for the moment when he 
might have his own three-year-old boy 
His wife had 
written from Hartsdale that they would 
probably come home to-morrow, Satur- 
day, afternoon on the No. 3 Express, 
reaching Ruppert shortly before — six 
o'clock; and now that the happy re- 
union was but slightly more than twenty- 
four hours away, it seemed to him he 
could scarcely wait that long. 

For Lew Pearse was what is known as 
a family man, so happily married and 
so content with his home that it was 
well-nigh impossible to drag him out of 
an evening. 

“Little game on to-night,” Ed De- 
laney and one or two other bachelors 
would sometimes twit him. ‘Tell the 
wife you gotta work an’ come on over. 
Do you good.” 


back in his arms again. 


“Listen,” was the dispatcher’s cus- 
tomary response, as he blinked solemnly 
at them through his rimless spectacles, 
“You boys don’t know what real living 
is, and that’s a fact!” 

Even now, as he remained in the front 
window, his gaze shifted from the rise of 
ground whence No. 31 Local had disap- 
peared and finally settled upon a row of 
cottages along a side street that crossed 
the main thoroughfare a block from the 
station. His was the third house, quite 
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undistinguished from the others; and all 
he could see from his window was a strip 
of its back yard and rear porch. Yet the 
spectacle sent a real thrill through him. 
For a fortnight now he had gone home 
each evening to a dark and _ forlorn 
abode; but to-morrow night there would 
be lights in the windows, and life and af- 
fection awaiting his turn of the door- 
knob. 

“Got t’ remember t’ clean things up a 
bit to-night,” he adjured himself. ““Never 
do for Alice t’ come home to a mess like 
that.” 

Then all at once he thought of his 
promised promotion. ‘Golly, won't she 
be glad t’ hear it!” He would spring the 
good news on his wife as a surprise, just 
after supper to-morrow night. “Pll tell 
her to go buy herself a new dress—and 
the kid a new blue suit of clothes.” 

Yes. sir, he was going to have that son 
of his just as well dressed as Sam 
Jewell’s little boy. And he was going to 
see to it he had just as many opportuni- 
ties in the world. He himself hadn’t had 
enough sense to go to high school even, 
but his son was certainly going to be 
sent through college. 

*A man can’t do much for his family 
on train dispatcher’s pay; but assistant 
superintendent—that’s something dif- 
ferent. And there’s no reason why I 
shouldn't be superintendent some day. 
Yes, sir!” 

As he gazed expansively out at the 
sunlit panorama before him, idly noting 
the upward jutting of a cloud bank from 
the northwestern horizon, the telephone 
Instantly he surmised it 
was No. 3 Express just leaving Harts- 


rang again. 


dale. 

“To-morrow night, they'll be on that 
ear!” 

His guess proved precise. 

“Stewart, No. 3 Express, southbound 
at Hartsdale,” 

Quite automatically and without paus- 
ing to consider the situation, Lew Pearse 
issued the customary order, then lis- 
tened to its correct repetition from Jack 
Manthey, the conductor. 


came a voice. 


“Right!” he corroborated, and \ 
the act of removing his head-clamp 
the conductor’s voice intervened: 

“Hey there, wait a minute! S$ 
body wants t’ talk with y’.” 

The dispatcher was startled. It 
against regulations for any save « 
pany employees to use the private 
and even they were forbidden to trai, 
act any affairs over it except those re|. | 
ing to the movements of ears. ©) 
once in Pearse’s experience had this rili 
been broken, and then by the vice-pres 
dent of the road for the sake of an urg: 
personal message. 

“Hello, Lew!” A> woman's voir 
“This is Alice.” 

“But, by Golly, don’t you know 

“It’s allright. Lasked Andy Stewart 
and he said I could speak to you just for 
a minute.” 

Holding up an express—she certain!) 
had her nerve. Then a sudden fear shot 
through him. 

“Nothing the matter with the baby!’ 

“No,” she laughed. “All T want to 
say is, we're coming home to-night, in 
stead of to-morrow.” 

“On No. 3? But how’s that?” 

“There's an epidemic of flu in Harts 
dale, and I thought I'd better. Besides 

I'm lonesome, and so’s the baby.” 

He felt he ought to be severe with her 
for the infraction of sacred rules; but 
what he actually said was: 

“Fine! Good-by—but say! 
not a thing to eat in the house. 
stop at the grocery, eh?” 

“All right, dear—see you at six.” 

The receiver clicked in his ear. 

The crust of her! Pearse couldn't help 
laughing out loud—and his laugh, as al 
ways, backfired with a snort. 

“Home to-night, eh?” He glanced up 
at the clock. Four-thirty. In just 
ninety minutes from now, he and the kid 
would be roughhousing each other on 
the floor. “Lonesome t’ 


There's 


Better 


see me, eli’ 


Well, that goes double, T'll say!” 
Abruptly he remembered Sam Jewell 

and his two children on No. 31 Local 

Why, No. 31 Local was due to pass No 
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Express at Elsey at a few minutes past 
five ~ His family and Jewell’s meeting 
that way—What an odd coincidence! 

\ prick of apprehension disturbed his 
ontentment. 

“By Golly—that’s two cars I’ve got 
to watch out for, particular!” 

He scowled intently, fighting against 
return of his earlier nervousness. “‘Got 
t remember t’ stop an’ think each time 
before [ give an order.” But with that, 
he started up out of his chair. Stop and 
think —that was just what he had failed 
to do in telephoning those last instruc- 
tions to Andy Stewart on No. 3 Express. 
Just issued them mechanically—the ap- 
palling habit he was sinking into! 

He snatched up his copy of the order, 
relapsing into the chair to study it. 

“Thank God, there’s no harm done 
this time!”’ he breathed. What if there'd 
been a smash-up as a result of his failure 
to think—on No. 3 Express of all cars! 
His own wife and child killed or crippled 
through his carelessness! 

* Never again!” he muttered, and was 
conscious of trembling. 

To slacken the strain, he rose once 
more and walked to the window. He 
had found it somewhat helpful to keep 
his mind off dispatching save during the 
actual ealls. 

\lready it was considerably darker 
Amazing how rapidly that 
smali cloud on the northwest horizon 
had swollen in proportions till now it 
cast its gray pall over half the heavens! 

“May come on to rain,” he specu- 
lated. “‘Or more likely snow.” 

Snow! In a flash his harrowed mind 
was swooping down upon the distressing 
details of that catastrophe of—yes, of 
exactly two years ago. A snowstorm; 
Joe Cruger’s slip of the tongue in saying 
“Elsey”’ when he meant “Allison”; the 
crash of two cars, an express and a local, 
in the twilight; the dead and the groan- 
ing wounded; Cruger dying in the state 
penitentiary at Jackson. 

Excruciating! 

Ile turned away from the window, 


clenching his hands into bloodless fists. 
Vou. CXLVI.—No 


outdoors. 
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“It'll get me, too, sooner or later.” 
Still, there were only two or three 

weeks more of the racking ordeal. And 
fortunately he had caught himself up in 
time. All that was required of him was 
to be very careful, think coolly each 
time he gave an order—and never, never 
again become merely mechanical. 

He forced himself to study the blue- 
print map intently. 

“Everything on the road's clear,” he 
verified. “All orders will be the same 
as usual. When No. 31 Local next calls 
me, [ am to instruct him to meet No. 8 
Express at Elsey—E-l-s-e-y—yes, spell 
it out. And when No. 3 Express calls 
in, I am to order him to meet No. 31 
Local at Elsey—remember, spell it out! 
Yes, that’s right, ain’t it—Elsey.” The 
name furrowed itself across his jaded 
brain. 

The half hour between a quarter be- 
fore five and a quarter after was always 
one of the busiest intervals of the day, 
and in the next five minutes, he issued 
three sets of orders, each time compel- 
ling himself to concentrate on the fa- 
miliar routing. That done, he rehearsed 
all over again the instructions he pur- 
posed giving to No. 31 Local and No. 8 
Express, being careful in both instances 
to spell out the name, Elsey. 

Then he swung toward the window 
again, a smile of satisfaction on his lips. 
Already twilight was encroaching, and 
he saw a snowflake drift lazily past the 
pane, but for the moment he was con- 
scious only of a sense of escape from 
danger. 

““No, sir, this won't be the day.” In 
less than an hour now he would be 
through work and hastening home to his 
wife and baby. He pictured them in a 
seat on No. 3 Express, his wife holding 
their small offspring on her lap and per- 
haps telling him the journey was already 
half over. Just as likely the boy, being 
venturesome, was out in the aisle, walk- 
ing up and down with that peculiar and 
delightful swagger of his. Probably fall 
flat on his face before he got through. 

“Well, if he does,” Pearse assured 
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himself, 
again. 


“he'll pick himself right up 
Wonderful how that kid never 
cries!” 

Once again he dwelt upon the odd cir- 
cumstance of his family’s meeting Jew- 
ell’s at Elsey. It was barely possible, of 
course, that his wife and the superin- 
tendent might 
the two interurbans passed. 


recognize each other as 
Mavhe the 


pair of three-vear-old boys would have 


time to wave at one another. 

“Elsey,”” he impressed the name on 
his mind. K-]-s-e-y. 

He glanced up at the clock, and all at 
once his unaccountable dread returned. 
Already it was five minutes to five. Or- 
dinarily, No. 31 Local called him at 
seven minutes to five. Two minutes 
late. If the delay continued, it would 
necessitate his changing the usual orders 
on all that seetion of the line. 

But the ‘phone rang instantly, and his 
brow cleared. Then contracted again. 

“Stewart, No. 3 Express southbound 
at Rennsalaer,” came the motorman’s 
voice. 

No. 3 Express! 

Just a moment,” Pearse answered. 

The call was perhaps a minute ahead 
of the accustomed time—but where was 
No. 31 Local? 

Must stop and think! 

Express cars had the right of way, he 
recalled. Always they 
speeded through, even at the expense of 
locals and freights. No. 31 Local was 
nearly three minutes late by now 
enough time to push No. 3 Express 
through at least one station past the 
accustomed meeting point. The first 
station south of Elsey was Allison, just 
this side of that right-angled curve in 
the track. 

Was that right now? Stop and think 
again! Yes— 

“No. 3 Express,”” he "phoned. 
No. 31 Local at Allison 

“Elsey?” 

**No—Allison. A-I-l-i-s-o-n. 

“Yep. Allison.” 

“Correct.” Slowly, laboriously, 
Pearse issued the balance of the order. 
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were to be 


* Meet 


Got it?” 
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“But look—if you don’t find No 
Local at Allison, call me back, see?” 
Then the voice of Manthey. 
conductor: 

“Meet No. 31 
A-I-l-i-s-o-n.”’ 

“Right!” the dispatcher corrobor 
Lew,” Manthey 
“Your wife wanted me to tell you 
kid’s fallen asleep.” 

The very idea of breaking com) 
rules for a like that! Yor 
Pearse’s heart warmed within him. 

“Where they sitting?” he found | 
self asking. 

“In the smoker. Sorry, Lew, but | 
was the only seat I could find for ‘en 

“All right—but take good care of *e 

“Sure! You bet! Snowing like |. 
ain't it?” 

The receiver clicked, and Pearse 
slowly disengaged his head-clamp. 

“Now when No. 31 Local calls in.’ 
he reminded himself solemnly, “be sure 
to remember to stop him at Allison, in- 
stead of Elsey. And spell it out!” 

A pang of recollection shot throug) 
him. Why, it was in just such a mix-up 
that Joe Cruger had become confused 
two years ago, and told No. 31 Local to 
proceed to Elsey instead of halting at 
Allison. And on just such an afternoo: 
Neither motorman had been able to sce 
the other’s searchlight because of 1! 
snow, and also because of the abrupt 
curve in the track—with the result that 
the express had crashed into the loca! 
head-on, just west of the turn. 

Every nerve in the dispatcher’s bod) 
grew taut with the electricity of fear. 

“That's all right, now,” he attempted 
to soothe himself. “All I got t’ do is re 
member t’ say Allison, instead of 
Elsey.”” 

He stood up, slightly giddy with the 
effort of supreme concentration. ‘Too 
hot, the room was. Sam Jewell had been 
quite right on that score. He moved 
uncertainly toward the window, intend 
ing to let it down from the top onc 
more; but halfway across the floor, hie 
paused in complete. forgetfulness. A 


Local at A}! 


“Say, appended 


message 
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‘ambled mass of thoughts crowded into 
his weary brain. No. 31 Local—if he 
didn't call in within the next thirty sec- 
nds. Pearse would have to hold him at 
hne’s Corner, the station this side of 
\Ilison. Allison—ves, that was right, 
wasn't it. Stop and think! 

His boy. He had a sudden vision of 
him fast asleep in Alice’s arms. “‘Some 
sleeper, that kid!” Not once had he or 
his wife been routed out of bed at night 
to look after the baby. 

Too hot! Yes, he remembered now— 
he had intended to open the window. 

Only two more weeks. He mustn't 
forget to tell his wife, just after supper 
asa surprise. 

“But where in Sam Hill’s No. 31 
Local?” A second time he paused on 
the way toward the window. 

The abruptness of the telephone ring 
left him quivering. At last! Now then 
—must stop and think—must try to 
whip his blurred faculties into alertness. 

“Yes?” 

“Delaney, No. 31 Local northbound 
at Wilcox.” 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Oh, just a couple of fuses blew out 
on me, but I'm all right now. Shoot it 
to me!” 

“No. 31 Local.” Pearse endeavored 
to put the serews on his exhausted 
nerves. Stop and think, must stop and 

Perversely, the vivid image of his 
sleeping boy projected itself upon his 
brain once more, and he could not seem 
to dispel it. His tongue moved, as if 
reflexively. 

“Meet No. 3 Express at Elsey.” 

The familiar name slid smoothly along 
the deep furrow it had creased in his 
brain. Must be sure to spell it out, so 
that Delaney would get it right. 

“E-l-s-e-y."”. The sound of the letters 
filled him with satisfaction and a sort of 
relief. 

Then Oscar Hartmann’s sour accents: 

“E-l-s-e-y?” 

“Right!” said Lew Pearse. 

Well, thank God, that was over. He 
deposited the head-clamp on his desk. 
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The critical order had been issued cor- 
rectly, even to the careful spelling out 
of the station’s name. Conscientiously, 
he jammed his own copy down over the 
spindle and got to his feet, his mind still 
numb, vet‘capable of a vast contentment. 

Hot! That window—not opened yet. 
He steered his way toward it, surprised 
to find himself unsteady. “You poor 
chump! The sooner you quit this job 
the better.” : . 

By now it was almost completely dark 
outside, and the snow sifted down 
thickly. A gleam of light from the 
lunch room across the street was re- 
flected on the wet rails. The tracks 
would be slippery to-night, he reflected: 
but his attention wandered to the other 
points of yellow illumination blinking 
moistly at him from near-by dwellings. 
His own house he could no longer see, 
but he imagined its forlorn darkness. 
Yet within the hour, his home too would 
be alight. 

Poor Joe Cruger! Just a slip of the 
tongue, and he was a condemned crim- 
inal. Pearse shuddered as he bethought 
himself how exactly that tragic twilight 
of two years ago resembled the one into 
which he was now staring. Yet Joe 
Cruger had had at least this drop of con- 
solation: he was a bachelor, with no one 
dependent upon him. Whereas he, Lew 
Pearse, was married and . . 

But he shook the thought from him 
with a tremulous smile. “‘No, sir, this 
ain’t the day.”’ The office clock showed 
three minutes past five. Within the 
next two minutes, No. 3 Express, bear- 
ing his wife and sleeping baby in its 
crowded smoking compartment, would 
meet and pass No. 31 Local, with Sam 
Jewell and his two kids aboard. At 
Elsey. E-I-s-e-y. 

Slowly the smile died away from his 


lips. 
“No—it’s at Allison they meet. 
A-l-l-i—” 


He sprang to his desk and tore the 
order from its spindle, deciphered the 
curiously shaky handwriting. 

“Meet No. 3 Express at Elsey.” 
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Steady, boy! He snatched up the 
spindle and peered at the next order, the 
one he had given to No. 3 Express. 

“Meet No. 31 Local at Allison.” 

Stop and think, stop and think—with 
the room beginning to spin like a gigan- 
tic wheel, with the blood throbbing in- 
With blank 
horror freezing itself on his face. 

No, it wasn’t true. It just couldn’t be 
true. He recalled how conscientiously he 
had rehearsed the order stopping the local 
at Allison. Yes, he must have spoken 
the order correctly, and simply made a 
botech of writing it down. Queer what 
tricks a tired mind could play on a man. 

Then he remembered with paralyzing 
vividness the voice of Oscar Hartmann 
crankily spelling the letters out: 
**E-l-s-e-y.”” 


tolerably in his temples. 


The ancient scar on the dispatcher’s 
cheek lighted up to a= scarlet that 
matched the garters on his shirtsleeves; 
and a layer of cool air slid from the open 
window across the hot room to his wet 
forehead. Trembling hands groped for 

his contorted face; but they could not 
shut out the vision of mangled bodies, 
the appalling cries of the hopelessly 
wounded. 

Well, this had been his day after all, 
then. 

“T'll take my medicine without play- 
ing the baby act,” he thought. No try- 
ing to blame Ed Delaney and Oscar 
Hartmann—no passing the buck, the 
way Joe Cruger had done. Poor De- 
laney—and Andy Stewart! There 
wouldn’t be a chance for either motor- 
man in a head-on collision. 

Sam Jewell and his children—but his 
own wife and kid! In the smoker, at the 
very front end of the Express! 

He leaped up. ‘My God, I’ve got to 
stop ’em!” 

But there was nothing he could do. 
The D. & H.’s signaling system, admir- 
able enough for normal occasions, pro- 
vided absolutely no emergency measures 

no electric semaphores, no red lights, 
no wireless. Too late, anyway. Five 
minutes past five, and even at this in- 
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stant, the two heavy interurbans » 
be tearing at each other’s throats. 

Just a slip of the tongue— 

Crisply the telephone rang. 

Pearse, haggard, stupid, stared « 

a faint hope flickering in his breast 

“Why sure—they’ve probably di- 
ered the mistake. Maybe met rig! 
the curve, with both of em slowing d 
Not one chance in ten they'd cra, 
without seeing each other's headligh|. 

He fumbled the head-clamp over 
ears. 

“Yes?” 

“Schmidt, No. 30 Local northho 
at Quimby.” 

So... noreprieve. Pearse grasped 
the edge of the desk. Got to stay on | 
job, no matter what happened. Mist 
stop and think—yes, everything wa, 
usual on that section of the line. Fal! 
ingly, he framed the customary inst: 
tions—then somehow he could hold on 
no longer. The floor seemed to tilt «1» 
toward him: he was not conscious 
having fallen. 

Dreaming, he must be. You could: 
fool him into thinking the telephone was 
ringing again—so persistently, however 
that he finally opened his tired eyes. 

Let ’em go hang! No, must stay o 
the job somehow, till his assists 
showed up. Never in his life, it ap- 
peared, had he undertaken so tremen- 
dous a feat as this simple business o| 
crawling up on his chair once more and 
adjusting the head-clamp. 

“Yes?” he answered at length, weakly 

“Delaney, No. 31 Local northbound 
at Allison.” 

“What say—uhere?” 

“Allison. A-I-l-i-s-o-n. Oscar Hart- 
mann and I both thought you said 
Elsey; but Sam Jewell, knowing we 
were three minutes behind schedule, ar- 
gued that Allison would be the right 
meeting point, unless No. 3 Express 

happened to be late, too. And sure 
enough, when we got here, we found No 
3 waiting for us and just on the point of 
phoning vou, like you'd instructed him 
to, see?” 








SINGERS 


Pearse gulped. “But I did say 


Els 
“Shut up! Bum ‘phone connection— 
that’s our story and we'll stick to it. 
Changed our copy of the order to read 
\Jlison. You do the same, get me—and 
e mistake don’t need to go no further. 
Say, listen—Jewell wants t’ talk to 


lle superintendent’s friendly and un- 
excited voice: 

* Hello, Lew—all right, are you? Now 
look, L want you to do exactly as De- 
A poor connection, under- 
stand? Buzzing on the wire. Also, 

‘re to lay off to-night—take that va- 
And I guess vou better not try 
» do any more dispatching, eh? Not 
Entirely my 
noticing you were all 


eV Savs. 


tion. 


hlaming vou a bit, see? 
fault for not 
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Odd that even in his enormous relief 
and gratitude, Lew Pearse found room 
for a pang of disappointment. No pro- 
motion now—well, hardly! No surprise 
for Alice to-night. No blue suit for the 
kid either. In fact, this was probably 
just Sam Jewell’s merciful way of telling 
him he was fired. 

But the superintendent continued: 

“And as soon as you feel like working 
again, you « start in on that new job 
at my office—the one I was telling vou 
about, remember?” 

Pearse’s white face worked pitifully. 
“You mean you're willing 

“You bet!” Suddenly Jewell 
chuckled. “Oh say, Lew,” he remem- 
bered. “Your wife’s on No. 3 Express, 
you know—and she wanted me to be 
sure to tell you your kid had just waked 
up and was asking for you.” 


Singers 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


INGERS, singers, whither are you journeying, 
So dusty and so ragged, foot-sore and shining-eyed ? 


Toward the sunset, toward the sunrise, from to-day 
Into to-morrow, backward through the ancient days 


To where the years divide. 


Singers, singers, why must you be hurrying? 
Pause a space and rest a while and let us hear your song. 


There’s a wind that blows behind us, and a wind 
That swirls before, and the past and future call us; 


We dare not linger long. 


But singers, singers, who will hear your voices? 
We bring you bread and cooling wine; stay with us and sing. 


You will hear us in the forest when the night 
Breeze whispers, and the mountain winds will tell the tale 


Of all our wandering. 


You will hear us in the valleys, in the rivers 


In the grasses; 


The murmurings of spring. 





in the broken gusts of winter and 
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LIONEL 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 
M* oldest child is just five vears old 
and my voungest is barely three, 
but already, 
have 


there 
perfunctory 


from time to time, 
come to me 
thoughts as to what I shall do about 
their education. Shall [ have them 
taught by the Montessori method or by 
the Bertillon? shall 
[ have them brought up to be business 
women or clinging vines? Should they, 
like Macaulay, be reading Latin at seven 
or eight, or should their tender minds be 
allowed to lie fallow? 

These thoughts, 
formal on my 
outside 


vague, 


As both are girls, 


I admit, are largely 
own part, indueed by 
Personally, I cannot 
see the slightest prospect that my chil- 
dren will 
whatsoever. 
We live, 


remote 


pressure. 


ever have any education 
winter and summer, 

country district. It ts one of 
New England large 
estates and abandoned farms where, ap- 
parently, everything has ceased to repro- 
duce its kind except us and the white 
One by one, all the little school- 
houses on the hilltops have been boarded 
up and their flagpoles lowered. Our dis- 


ina very 


those regions of 


birches. 


trict, which formerly contained from 
twenty to thirty children, now contains 
three—two Italian and one Swedish. On 


winter mornings, about eight o'clock, I 
can see these poor little tykes, with their 
dinner pails, coming down the side roads 
to the state highway where, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, they stand and shiver 
beside the rural delivery box until an old 
Ford comes along and, at the expense 
of the town, transports them to the 


“center” school in the village. If any of 


UT 


them aspire to a higher education, t 
only the beginning of their travels. Fr: 
the Ford they transfer to a motor t: 
which takes them ten miles farther to | 
nearest town where there is a high sc! 
If necessary, [ suppose that, from the) 
a still larger truck would pick then 
and carry them to Columbia Universit 

Without guilty of any mor 
snobbery than is contained in the wis 
to see my children on zero days betwee: 
the hours of eight and five, [ feel that | 
us this system is impracticable. \ 
governess? Yes, there is something } 
that for, in these days, a_ first-clas, 
governess is cheaper than a second-class 
housemaid. But governesses weep. ‘Thy 
have lovers in distant places or mot! 
who are continually breaking down « 
telegraphing for them to come hon 
Also, outside of the novels of Archil: 
Marshall, they are singularly loath to ¢ 
to the country. 


being 


So what are we going to do about 
As [have already said, the question lias 
never really troubled me very active! 
but when the children’s mother insis!s 
on talking about it, [ have several plais 
which seem to me highly attractive. One 
of these is to let my daughters grow up 
completely illiterate, to spend all ow 
money on graces and gowns and thi 
present them to society—polished, witty, 
sophisticated, at home in any company, 
but wholly unable to read or write. ‘The 
effect, I think, would be 
irresistible. 

The only objection to this plan is that 
it would be impossible. Already, 


absolutely 


without 
a day’s schooling, my 


daughters have 
only to hear their mother spell out the 
D-o-n-t g-i-v-e t-h-e-m a-n-5 
m-o-r-e c-a-n-d-y” 


sentence, * 


to set up an instant 


Wal 


spe 


out 


ee <7 
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wail. At twenty they would be sure to 
spot us when we told each other to go 
out and “‘h-i-d-e” the “‘g-i-n.”’ 

What I really hope to do, in the back 
of my mind, is to bring my daughters up 
as “queer” children of a sort which, 
from time to time, used to flit across the 
dull pages of my own very commonplace 
hovhood. If I describe the child of this 
class whom I best remember I am sure 
that everyone will recognize the type 
and agree with me as to its advan- 


tages 


was. L suppose, about seven or eight 
PI 


vears old when, one day, there was a 
wreat commotion in the corridor of the 
public school where I was anchored. The 
door of the classroom opened and there 
entered the following procession in the 
following order: First came the lady 
principal of the school, all smiles and 
affability. Second and third came two 

|, rather regal-looking ladies in black, 
who looked so much alike that they must 

ve been sisters. Fourth came a merry- 
looking, bald-headed gentleman with a 
valrus mustache, a tan covert coat, a 
cane, White spats, and a haunting fra- 
vrance Which was already vaguely famil- 
iar to most of us but which, for several 
vears yet, we would not identify as the 
mixed aroma of Havana cigars, clove 
lozenges and Bourbon whisky. Fifth 
came a self-possessed, unabashed little 
hoy in a blue sailor suit with long, 
flaring trousers. 

One by one the members of this 
company were introduced to the teacher, 
who began to beam and smile as hard as 
the principal. Third readers were passed 
all around and one of the ladies created 
a local sensation by opening a lorgnon. 
Some of the bigger boys had already 
been sent out officiously for chairs and 
one or two of the class’s sure-fire per- 
formers were put through a little canter 
in mental arithmetic; but the rest of us 
knew that so long as the visitors re- 
mained in the room, we should enjoy 
complete immunity. All in all, it was a 
splendid show and we hadn't had so 
much fun since the Austrian consul had 


come to the school and made an address 
in broker English. 

Finally, however, the principal and 
the adult visitors arose and departed 
with handshakings and farewells in re- 
verse order to that in which they had 
entered. The little boy in the sailor suit 
was installed in a special seat at the side 
of the platform and then came the 
supreme moment for which we had all 
been bursting. As the last footstep died 
out in the corridor, the teacher turned 
to the room. 

“Children,” she said, “this is Lionel.” 

Now if this scene had occurred in a 
story there would have been one of two 
sequels. In one version, Lionel would 
have proved to be an insufferable little 
snob, turning up his nose at the rest of 
us, protected by nurses and teachers, 
until in some final and sweet revenge we 
caught him behind the barn, poured mud 
over his pretty clothes and performed 
other feats of one hundred per cent 
Americanism. In the other version, 
Lionel would have been taunted day 
after day by the rougher boys, but from 
some mysterious code of “honor” he 
would have made no retort until at last 
one of the smaller boys was attacked at 
his side. At this, Lionel, who had really 
been instructed by the best boxing 
masters of Europe, would have turned 
up the sleeves of his sailor suit and 
polished off the school bully with two or 
three of those “uppercuts”’ which work 
so well in fiction but to me have always 
sounded rather doubtful. 

As a matter of fact, neither of these 
things came to pass. Lionel remained 
as he had first appeared, a picturesque 
and distinguished figure, culling all the 
sweets of school life and enduring none 
of its penances. He lived in a schoolboy’s 
dream, completely superior to all regula- 
tions. The term was already six weeks 
old when he arrived, and even while he 
remained he was conspicuous for his 
irregularity. He usually came to school 
ten minutes late and frequently was sent 
for half an hour before closing time. At 
Christmas he was gone for three weeks 
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“on a ship” we learned—to Bermuda. 
Karly in May he left His 


family was going to the seashore, it was 


for LOC vd. 


reported, and so, of course, Lionel was 


going too. Oh, inconceivable thought to 
the rest of us to whom the first of July 
still remained the inexorable date for 
vacation days! 

But who was Lionel? Frankly, [ have 
never learned. have 
known at the time but none of us ever 
did. As well might one ask a child who 
Hiinsel and Gretel were, or 
small boy to look up Peter Pan in the 
city directory. To us he was merely one 


Somebody must 


expect a 


of those fortunate children whose lives 
the 
transient manner in which he appeared 


slip along on golden wings; for 
among us was not an accident. [t was a 
definite career. He had been doing the 
same thing all his life in different schools 
all over the world. Presumably, he con- 
tinued to do it. We knew by his own 
confession that he had lived in England 
and there was also an accepted belief 
that he could speak French. 

Now, to bring one’s children up like 
Lionel would seem to imply the necessity 
well, funds, which in them- 
selves would solve any question of educa- 
tion, but I do not think that the subject 
ends there. For instance, there were the 
McKinstry boys who flashed across our 


of certain 


school horizon a year or two later and 
then, like Lionel, passed along into the 
great unknown. 

The McKinstry boys came to us from 
“Akron,” which at that time sounded 
just as remote and just as romantic as 
Paris. Their father could only have 
been a machinist or at most a factory 
foreman, vet, in all the essential points of 
their lives, the McKinstry bovs were 
amazingly like Lionel. They had lived 
everywhere in their time—-in Cleveland 
and Chicago and Omaha and in West- 
field, Massachusetts. Their parents, like 
Lionel’s, seemed to regard school regula- 
tions with an amused tolerance and yet, 
like Lionel himself, all the riches of the 
earth seemed to fall intotheirlaps. They 
had a superior kind of roller skate as 
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soon as it appeared on the market 
silver watches at the age of twelve 
were allowed lo keep rabbits and pi: 
and go to the theater on Saturday 
and, when the rest of us were breakiy 
our hearts for the most modest kind 
hieycle, lo and behold, they apyx 
with a tandem! 

No, there is something potent sim)! 
in being that kind of child, and the point 
that particularly interests me is | 
some of the charm seems to be retroa 
tive. Children of that kind always | 
such delightful, distinguished par 
Of all the figures which took part in tha; 
ceremony when Lionel appeared at 
school, that of the father has alwa 
remained most persistently in my imag 
nation. I can still visualize to this da 
his cane and his spats and his walrus 
mustache, his tan covert coat with: its 
huge pearl buttons and his floating 
clovelike If [ bring up my 
children to be like Lionel, shall T myselt 
appear to the next generation like that? 
Who knows? I may. At any rate it is 
worth trving. 


aroma. 


THE GET-THERE SEX 


BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


. HE roads are full of automobiles 

with husbands at the wheel, dog 
gedly refusing to ask the way, and 
saying, “My dear, I know perfectly well 
where we are; we take the next road to 
the right,” while their wives are saving 
‘Henry, why don’t vou stop and ask this 
nice-looking man?’ ” 

Ever since I first saw this passage in 
the August Lion’s Mouth T have bee: 
thinking about it so continually that cer 
tain other paragraphs from my current 
reading have popped right up off the 
page and attached themselves to this 
first quotation. Of these I present to th 
reader three, and politely inquire whet het 
he does not feel in all four passages an 
underlying connection worth scrutiny 
The two following are taken from lov 
scenes: 


“He drew her in his arms. . . . He 
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took the cireumambient air and a couple 
of buzzards to witness, ‘Goes to the 
point with the well-known heavenly in- 
tuition. Eternal womanly that leads us 
upward and on—and into—most espe- 
cially bang into—things!’ 

In another tale another lover protests: 

“It's all very well for a man to mix up 
with all sorts, Mary, but it really isn’t 
the thing for a woman.” 

Despite woman’s proverbial ineptitude 
with a hammer, it is a Woman writer who 
drives the nail straight in this next: 

“The father who is himself a prag- 
natist willing to have his son shape his 
ife for himself, objects when his daughter 
defies parental authority, laughs at con- 
ventions, and spends her time and 
money to please herself. Young men 
who are themselves ardent disciples of 
the new mechanistic psychology, protest 
against the young women acting on its 
principles.” 

These quotations are but four from a 
myriad on the same theme which [ have 
lately found peppering my reading 
matter. It may not be at first obvious 
that the theme is the same, but it must 
be at once evident to anybody that all 
four express a certain worriment over 
women. Something uncomfortable must 
be happening, or so many people would 
not be stirred to an enforced cerebration 
on the subject. Precisely what the 
subject is needs a little elucidating. 

The first passage forms part of a 
noble-minded confession in which Mr. 
Frederick L. Allen maintains that the ease 
with which any man may be turned 
from his avowed intention is explained 
by a regettable self-consciousness in the 
masculine sex. I don’t agree with this 
diagnosis. As to amount of self- 
cousciousness the sexes rate about equal. 
The real distinction between men and 
women as they travel through life, 
whether in a flivver or out of one, lies in 
their differing attitude toward a destina- 
tion. A woman thinks a destination is a 
place to get to, and as fast as you can. 
She always has felt this way about it, 
but it is only lately that circumstances 

Vor. CXLVI.—No. 875.—85 


have permitted her to put this opinion 
of hers into action. For ages man has 
been airily indicating various goals as 
pleasant spots to go to, it is only recently 
that woman has turned on him and 
goaded, “Why don’t you go then?” 
This is bad enough, of course, but it is 
worse when the woman adds, “If it’s all 
so nice, why can't [ go, too?” Now 
every man likes to point out noble 
objectives, and to start a publicity cam- 
paign for them, in which he can enjoy 
both the exercise of his imagination and 
also the effect of his rhetorical flourishes 
upon his hearers, but as to his own 
personal relation to an objective, he 
wishes to be free to go or not go, just as 
he pleases. He likes to boost his dream 
cities, but he does not want to be forced 
to visit them himself, and still less does 
he want his wife to visit them. In spite 
of the engaging plausibility of Mr. 
Allen’s arguments, I hold that the real 
difference between the sexes is not self- 
consciousness: the real difference is that 
men belong to the race of goal creators, 
and women to the race of goal getters. 

Regard that man at the flivver. He 
had unwarily announced that he wanted 
to go to Portsmouth, so his fool wife 
thinks he does want to go to Portsmouth. 
Perhaps he did, at the start, but as the 
devious approach lengthens, he may 
want to change his mind and go some- 
where else. His desire to arrive at 
Portsmouth was never so strong as his 
disgust at having to make an idiot of 
himself by asking the way. To have to 
go to Portsmouth simply because he has 
said that was where he wanted to go, is 
maddening. Why, half the time, for a 
man, the fun of a destination is not get- 
ting to it, but for a woman a destination 
by a river's brim, a destination is to— 
the inaccuracy in the Peter Bell legend 
is that Peter was not a man, only men 
have been too chivalrous to say so. No 
man ought ever to say where he is going 
until he gets there. Of course, the little 
matter of flivvering to Portsmouth, 
whether or no, may be merely irritating, 
but a woman’s insistence on a man’s 
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proceeding toward his own announced 
aims may become tragic: Macbeth is 
not the only man who has been sorry he 
ever told his wife where he wanted to go. 

To pass from Portsmouth and the 
throne of Scotland to more widely adver- 
tised goals, look at the present concern 
over the caveman. For years man has 

been stating in books which woman has 
only just now been reading, “I want to 
he a cave man.” Now comes woman 
and replies, “Well, run along then, and 
be a cave man. Don’t mind me. I can 
stand for it all right.””. The trouble is 
that no man really wishes to be a ruffian. 
If there’s one thing a man is more fussy 
about than his cravat, it’s his chivalr; 
He’s just as much embarrassed to appew: 
without the one as the other. It is there- 
fore most unhandsome of present-day 
woman to demand that present-day man 
shall go back to the jungle. He liked 
playing with the idea, but to be forced 
himself to become the reality is abhor- 
rent. Of course, there’s no telling where 
man may go, if woman continues to nag 
him to be a savage, but so far he has 
practiced the ethics of the jungle only in 
the novel, and on the screen. 

The grown man of to-day finds himself 
in a predicament familiar to him as a 
boy of nine. Then the most alluring goal 
was the pinnacle of the barn roof. But 
always there was the inconvenience of 
little sister. If she spied big brother 
gazing at the ridge-pole in happy 
abandon to daydream, himself supine 
on the pleasant grass, she prodded him 
to climbing. If, however, he did climb, 
there was the danger of her following 
him. Still, in those days, he was per- 
mitted one precaution, he could always 
first tie little sister to the gatepost. But 
now the horrid little thing is loose, and 
scuttling for the barn roof as fast as she 
ean go. 

Merely because he has said that ridge- 
poles are glorious and perfectly safe, is a 
man to deny himself all climbing, now 
that little sister insists on imitating him 
and teetering before his agonized eyes 
at the risk of her life? 


As a matter of fact, despite hj, 
brother's protests, little sister has alre.¢ 
followed him to one ridge-pole «fj 
another. His most conscientious s)))| 
ings haven't done her any good. ‘[), 
only way to get rid of her would he ; 
knock her off the roof, but he knows s}), 
knows he'll never do that. She | 
tagged after him to all the perils of bys. 
ness, and there she sticks—no driving 
women out of the business world. She js 
clambering swiftly up the dangerous 
heights of politics, and gives every sig 
of sticking there, too. But big brother 
is still holding out, with many manly 
yelps, at the invasion of his last strony. 
holds. He really can’t have little sister 
running after him toward the freedom of 
his social relations. He had thought tliat 
the bonds of convention would |old 
when all his other means of tying her to 
the gatepost proved futile. He never 
dreamed she’d give up being classes and 
run out after him and try to be masses. 
Examine quotation three for what a 
lover thinks of a democratic sweetheart. 
All right for a man to be a good miver, 
but very wrong for a woman. 

Of all objectives that are at the same 
time precious to big brother’s heart for 
his own exercise, and abhorrent to him 
as pastimes for little sister, there are tlie 
twin ridge-poles of agnosticism and 
materialism. The masculine panic <e- 
scribed in quotation four cannot be 
exaggerated. Old men and young men 
are equally agitated at having their 
women folk adventure the daring new 
psychology. When their girls and their 
grandmothers take to enjoying mens 
dear unmoral Freudianism, men grow 
frantic with anxiety. The mechanistic 
philosophy of life is the most irrespon- 
sible ever formulated, and therefore it 
has been of all barn roofs the most 
tantalizing to a man, for it is supreme 
irony that this irresponsibility so de- 
lightful for himself should entail a tor- 
turing responsibility for his woman. No 
sooner does a man climb to the dizzy 
perils of Freudianism, and balance him- 
self up there gloriously exempt from all 
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ethics, than he looks around and sees 
little sister just behind him, and he 
shudders. No fun in Freud when femin- 
ized. The dilemma revealed in quotation 
four is, shall a man give up his Freud, 
orgiveuphisfemale? Hecan’t have both. 

Frankly, I'm all for the man’s side of 
the woman question. Agnosticism, ma- 
terialism, Freudianism are perfectly safe 
for men, because men can be so splen- 
didly inconsistent. This may be partly 
due to costume. Men have been bifur- 
cated so long that they straddle instine- 
tively, but women have been handicapped 
by skirts so long that even now when 
they are adopting trousers, they don’t 
sit astride of a fence; unlike men, they 
will always be found on one side or the 
other of any question. Men are imagina- 
tive, creative, they can always separate 
theory and practice, goal and attain- 
ment, destination and = arrival, but 
women are helplessly logical, helplessly 
literal. If you convince a woman that 
some place is good to go to, she up and 
goes there straight as a shot. 

With a mentality pitifully limited by 
logic, woman is to-day convinced that 
what is sauce for the gander is sauce for 
the goose, and this has destroyed the 
gander’s relish for his own sauce. if 
imitation is flattery, it’s the one kind of 
flattery no man enjoys. To-day big 
brother stands frankly stumped; all his 
methods of fastening little sister to the 
gatepost have failed him. He provided 
her with several distractions to keep her 
from pursuing him on his adventures. 
Ile gave her a home to make, children to 
raise, a God to worship. She leaves them 
all, and runs after him. It looks as if 
women would henceforth follow men 
wherever they go. Therefore men will 
have to choose their destinations more 
carefully, for to-day the get-there sex is 
getting there as never before. It may 
be that the only way to make a woman 
go back to her home, to her children, to 
her church, is for the man first to go back 
to his home, his children, his church. 
His woman or his ridge-pole, which does 
big brother love better? 


For the anxious man of to-day there is 
one comfort: wherever women may now 
appear to be flying, they will never fly 
to evils that he wots not of, the most 
they'll do is to fly to evils that he wots 
of only too well. Man may continue his 
adventures or forgo them, but of one 
thing he may be sure, women will never 
go anywhere where men have not been 
before. 


GOSSIP AS AN ART OF BARTER 
BY FRED C. KELLY 


N the long run, I believe, the most in- 
telligent and most companionable 
persons I have known were great natural 
gossips. I’m not referring now to mali- 
cious gossips who try to get even with 
the world by telling exaggerated stories 
about the shortcomings of the neighbors. 
There is no more reason to confuse scan- 
dal-mongers with the rank and file of gos- 
sips than to group bankers and burglars 
together because each is intent on mak- 
ing money. The born gossip is a person 
who so loves his fellow humans that he 
is full of curiosity about their activities. 
I find that Lam never so anxious to know 
what is going on among my neighbors 
and all over town as when I'm feeling at 
peace with the world and hopeful that 
mankind may have every reasonable suc- 
cess. When something has gone wrong 
T don’t care what people are up to and 
don’t even feel much interest in reading 
a newspaper. During such brief moods 
I'm disgusted with the human race and 
all its works. Tsay: Let the world go to 
the bowwows if it so desires. But show 
me your town’s leading gossip—the fel- 
low who knows the real inside of all that 
is happening—and I'll show you a char- 
itable, wide-awake, dependable citizen 
who knows too much about average 
folks not to be tolerant of their weak- 
nesses. He is ever ready to excuse men 
who wear brown derby hats, turn down 
pages of books, or beat their wives. 
Moreover, he is probably full of interest- 
ing chat about people and things, and 
therefore a delightful companion at a 
dinner party. Imagine, though, spend- 
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ing an evening with a selfish fellow who 
thinks so little of other persons that he 
has never taken the trouble to inquire 
or observe anything about them, or 
never mentions what little he does know. 

Now, to be a good gossip, to know 
what is going on about you, it is neces- 
sary—or at least it is helpful—to be in- 
telligent. One can’t follow any set of 
standard rules about how to absorb in- 
formation. Finding out things is an art. 
If you merely run up to people and ask 
a lot of questions they become suspicious 
and don’t tell much. You must learn 
without any seeming effort. The best 
newspaper correspondents are rarely 
those who operate their legs most assidu- 
ously but who quietly make casual in- 
quiry about one thing and another, and 
then with rare artistry put two and two 
together. Such individuals are only 
somewhat glorified village gossips who 
publish their information and thus turn 
their interest or enthusiasm about the 
human race to profit. 

This brings me to Arnold J. Gilroy, as 


we may call him—lest he might fret over 
seeing his name in print—who is in many 
respects the most successful gossip in the 


United States. I call him successful be- 
cause he finds out all about everything 
and yet does so with the minimum of 
effort. Early in life he stumbled upon 
the Rosetta stone of gossip; he learned 
that information is like capital—useful 
in barter and exchange. It is difficult to 
operate a business without capital, but 
the next best thing to having capital 
yourself is the ability to borrow it 
shrewdly, invest it, and then make a 
quick turnover of your stock. So it is 
with information. If you have a little 
you can easily get more. To him that 
hath gossip, gossip shall be freely given. 

Gilroy, in the days when I first knew 
him, used to appear each forenoon at the 
press gallery of the United States Senate 
without a fragment of brand-new polit- 
ical gossip. But within a few minutes 
he usually had an abundance. He merely 
Before he had 


sat down and waited. 
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been there five minutes some other cor. 
respondent was certain to walk up and 
tell him an important piece of news 

Why? Because Gilroy was regarded 4. 

a mine of information and a man to }y 

cultivated. Having learned somethin; 

new, he strolled over and engaged ap. 

other correspondent in conversatio: 

“What do you know?” inquired the 
other correspondent. 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied Gilroy 
“TI suppose you heard about so-and-so” 
—and he went on to relate the bit of 
tidings he had just found out. 

Wishing to return the favor, the other 
correspondent told Gilroy something else 
Gilroy now had two pieces of news that 
he had acquired without much toil. With 
this capital he could go to almost any 
correspondent and make an exchange 
He could swap two pieces of gossip for 
one—thus making the trade highly prof- 
itable to the other fellow. Then he 
would have three items of important in- 
formation which he eould afford to ex- 
change on liberal terms—three for two, 
or even three for one. In the course of 
an hour he usually possessed more news 
than any other individual in the press 
gallery—for he knew everything that «ll 
the others knew. After he had garnered 
his daily store of knowledge in this way 
he never neglected to go to the man who 
had given him his first piece of news that 
morning and properly reward him. He 
not only returned the amount of tlic 
original loan but one hundred or per- 
haps two hundred per cent interest. In 
this way Gilroy maintained A-1 credit 
To tell him anything nearly always 
proved to be a farsighted investment. 
No wonder all the other correspondents 
cultivated him and sought opportunities 
to whisper gossip to him. By the middle 
of the afternoon he had found out so 
much more than any of his confréres 
that he usually credited himself with a 
day and hied himself out to the golf 
links. 

He had successfully mastered the art 
of living without seeming to work. 
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The Need for Free Discussion 


BY EDWARD 5S. 


OW is it possible to increase the 
| I happiness of ministers and the 
wopularity of their calling by securing 

them the privilege of divulging their 
iows about religion as they come along? 
We have seen it done by Doctor Grant, 
week after week for some time, and pres- 
ently in a published letter six columns 
long in reply to Bishop Manning. 
Doctor Grant has had a good time, a 
ery good time indeed. His six-column 
(ter was interesting reading—instruc- 
ve in all ways both in the parts in 
hich one did not agree with him and in 
hose in which one did. One must wish 
uit every minister with something on 
s mind could have a like opportunity 
relieve it. Not every minister, to be 
ure, could make as good reading as 
Doctor Grant did, nor get it printed at 
so much length in so many newspapers, 
but each according to his gift for pub- 
licity might relieve his mind and be the 
hetter for it and religion not a whit the 
worse. 
For nothing is so bad for religion as 
e consciousness that it must not be 
discussed. When his brethren in the 
Church can say to any minister: “If 
you say thus and so you will lose your 
job,” the conditions are not favorable 
the disclosure of truth. Churches 
are useful for the preservation of beliefs. 
(reeds are depositaries of beliefs. That 
is all very well. As such depositaries 


creeds are useful, but must men, must 
ministers, be depositaries of beliefs in 
the sense that creeds are? Creeds stand 
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still. Men move along. For many of 
them it is a long journey from perfunc- 
tory acceptance of a creed to under- 
standing of the truth they have sub- 
scribed to. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
discussing the League of Nations, says 
that, so far, the plan has been for nothing 
more than a league of governments, but 
he finds that a very imperfect provision. 
Governments, he says, do not represent 
the souls of the nations they stand for, 
and he explains why they do not. He 
wants a league that will stand for the 
souls of the nations, which he finds to be 
quite different in their aspirations, and 
very much better, than governments. 
The League of Nations is a scheme, in a 
way, for international unity. Just now 
there is a plan and a hope for church 
unity, but what would church a. 
mean so far as anyone has worked i 
out? Would it not mean another ~seathe 
of governments—an agreement between 
the various church organizations to have 
one central church government, and har- 
mony in management? Would it not 
mean one government for all churches in 
about the same degree that the League of 
Nations would mean one government for 
all the nations? What the church needs 
is agreement between souls rather than 
a mere co-operative agreement between 
the managers of sects. What is the 
church anyway? Is it the great body of 
Christian believers or is it the machinery 
of the organization that has grown up 
for them? If there is to be a union of 
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minds, of souls, a mere combination of 
organizations will not effect it. Nothing 
can bring it about except the increase 
and general acceptance of knowledge and 
belief. That never can come to pass, or 
at least will never be helped, by the sup- 
pression of free discussion. The churches 
may define their beliefs in creeds and 
may hold tight to those creeds, and it 
may be in doing so do good, but when 
they stifle discussior of creeds they do 
harm and invariably impede progress 
toward Christian unity. 

And so, as the problem of the League 
of Nations is difficult so that many 
people think of it as a fire into which the 
world is invited to jump to escape the 
pains of the frying pan, so church unity 
to many minds still involves a possible 
loss of freedom which would be too high 
a price to pay for such advantages as 
might come from a combination of or- 
ganizations. But unity in belief and tol- 
eration of differences in belief make prog- 
ress all the time. The mass of accepted 
knowledge gradually but surely increases. 
Some beliefs once held and practiced are 
not held now at all. The idea that it 
was useful to religion to torture or burn 
people whose impressions about it did 
not match the impressions of the officers 
of this or that church has gone by the 
board. ‘Torturing and burning for 
Christ’s sake is not done any more. It 
is all but universally admitted that it 
was a mistaken policy, and not really 
Christian. One reason for that has been 
the general acceptance of a good many 
ideas and beliefs that people were burned 
or tortured for holding. Another reason 
is an increased reluctance to discommode 
decent people or cause them pain. In 
spite of all that happened in the war, we 
are milder people than our ancestors of 
even three or four centuries ago. The 
demand that shows in heresy trials for 
the detachment of a preacher who does 
not agree in important particulars with 
the recorded doctrines of the church he 
belongs to is not unreasonable. It is a 
comparatively mild form of discipline to 
take a man’s job away from him—much 
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milder than to burn him, or put thiuy 
screws on him, or pour hot lead inside oj 
him; but even this mild form of discip|in, 
is disagreeable to the feelings of contey, 
porary people, particularly when the ey! 
prit is recognized as a good and zealoys 
man, who speaks the truth as he sees jj 
and is helpful in their spiritual life to , 
good many of his parishioners. Nobod 
wants to see such a man deprived of | 
professional opportunity. Generally, | 
radical opinions are only a minor part o! 
his belief and affect conduct only slight) 
ifatall. Very often these same opinions 
are held by a large part of his congrey 
tion and by lots of other ministers who 
are more discreet than to talk about 
them. Church authorities are always 
loath to take action against such a mar 
It is not so much a question as to whet hie 
he is right or wrong as to whether le is 
bad. If he is bad, it is 
simple matter to unfrock him, but 
he is good, it seems to make more mis 
chief to turn him out 
make if left in. 

A lot of doctrinal points that interes! 
ministers need discussion. 


good or 


than he would 


There ought 

to be places in which clergymen can dis 
cuss such points freely and without dat 
ger of being disciplined for their views 
If their church pulpits are not. suc! 
places, suitable halls and rostrums mig!i! 
be provided for them, and in such un- 
consecrated places there would be no ob 
jection to free discussion, and out of such: 
discussion there would doubtless come 
increased unanimity of belief. You can 
not argue with a heretical minister so 
long as he is in his pulpit, but get him 
out of his frock and loose on the plat- 
form and there is a chance to exchange 
instruction with him. 

Doctor Grant said that the laws of 
God, that is to say, the laws of nature, 
were never violated, and that Christ, if 
a man, could not have walked upon the 
water because that would have violated 
the law of gravitation. He did not hold 
with the New Testament story about the 
devils that passed out of a man and en- 
tered into a herd of swine. He held with 
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Dean Inge in thinking that “miracles 
must be relegated to the sphere of pious 
opinion.” He contrasted the first-cen 
tury science of St. Mark with twentieth- 
century science as represented by him- 
self. Doctor Grant might hold all of 
these views and still be a useful Christian 
preacher, but whoever thinks he is less 
useful because of them must wish rather 
for his conversion to better views than 
to see him dropped out of his ministry. 
It is quite possible that he may be mis- 
taken in all the conclusions that he men- 
tioned about so-called miracles; that his 
twentieth-century science is only just be- 
sinning to catch up in some particulars 
with the first-century science of St. 
Mark; that the attraction of gravitation 
can be overcome; that devils do exist, 
and can be cast out if vou know how, 
and may enter into animals. A man has 
heen preaching in New York and else- 
where and has been widely reported in 
the papers who tells of quite as astonish- 
ing things and things quite as incredible 
to Doctor Grant as any of those he speci- 
fies. Another man, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, is lecturing here at 
this very time of writing, relating ex- 
periences of the same order, telling of 
communications from the dead and giv- 
ing more or less in detail information 
thus received about the future life. Put 
Doctor Grant on the platform with 
Conan Doyle and Vale Owen and let 
them discuss the incredible in open meet- 
ing. Doctor Grant has quoted Dean 
Inge as being doubtful of miracles. Dean 
Inge is doubtful also of Conan Doyle and 
Vale Owen and the whole company of 
spiritists. He calls current spiritism 
“humbug,” and might possibly call the 
New Testament miracles humbug if dis- 
cretion or politeness did‘not hinder him. 
But as likely a way as any at present to 
sift and verify the New Testament mir- 
acles is by sifting and verifying, if pos- 
sible, the stories so prevalent that are of 
a like character and which, though they 
have been believed and are believed by 
some of the most eminent scientists in 
the world, are not yet explicable by 


modern science. The unbelieving scien- 
tists say of them, as Dean Inge does, 
that they are humbug. The believing 
scientists say, “Here are signs and tokens 
that seem to be true. Let us record 
them, watch them carefully, and learn 
if we can how they happen. They do not 
violate the laws of nature and in seeming 
to do so they operate under the laws 
which we do not yet understand.” 
What does Doctor Grant know of levi- 
tation? He says in effect that the story 
that Christ walked on water “won't 
wash.”” That only means that he does 
not know how He did it. But- Home, 
the medium, seemed to overcome gravi- 
tation. One hears that they do it, or 
used to do it, in India. How much does 
Doctor Grant know about the testi- 
monies to the modern examples of things 
which he believes to be impossible? He 
is very sure, he said, “that Jesus of 
Nazareth did nothing in His life for the 
purpose of creating wonder,” but that is 
far from certain. Doctor Grant, of all 
men, ought to appreciate the necessity 
of advertisement for the diffusion of 
ideas. The main progress of humanity 
has come by the observation by men of 
things which they did not understand 
and which astonished them and made 
them try to find out how they happened. 
That is the process by which our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature has been ob- 
tained so far as it has come. That 
Christ should have used wonders to 
wake up the minds of men and turn 
them to investigation and _ belief is 
nothing to be surprised at, for it is by 
such expedients that men are stirred to 
think and to discover and to accept 
truth. Knowledge will not perish with 
Brother Grant nor with Brother Inge 
nor with Uncle Joseph Jastrow, nor with 
any of the incredulous school. They 
have not yet got everything that is 
known or will be known, and the credu- 
lous people who believe a little too much 
are more likely to get hold of the new 
knowledge than they are. But if we are 
to know more, to understand and accept 
the incredible, to fathom the more diffi- 
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cult Bible stories and get the good of 
them, to meet the Grants and the Inges 
and the Jastrows and set them right, we 
must have free discussion. Nothing so 
exposes error as to publish it. Nothing 
nourishes it like suppression. To turn a 
good man out of his job because he 
thinks he is up to date when he is not, 
is a confession of incapacity to meet his 
statements. It leaves his following set 
in the belief that he was right and his 
opponents wrong. 

Religion has to do with the invisible 
world, but a great many pious people 
seem to hate to admit it. They will 
agree perfunctorily that religion in the 
main has been communicated from that 
world to this and is the main tie between 
visible and invisible existence. Most of 
them willeven admit that we are, or pro- 
fess to be, in constant communication 
with that world and that we can get 
strength and guidance out of it if we go 
about it the right way. But all the while 
they cling desperately to visibility, and 


shy at all attempts to bridge the gulf 
between the life that is and that which 
is to come. 

There are plenty of good reasons for 
their reluctance, but happily they are 
not reasons that restrain the adventur- 


ous from adventuring, or the inquisitive 
from inquiring, or searchers for truth 
from observing what they may and put- 
ting their minds on it and making such 
deductions as they can. Doctor Grant 
contrasts the knowledge of the twentieth 
century with that of the first, and the 
twentieth century does know a good deal 
about certain things and is rapidly, very 
rapidly, learning more. Its development 
of the powers of man over materials is 
very wonderful, but the people of this 
century are not the first lot of people 
that have acquired knowledge and ap- 
plied it in this world. A great deal seems 
to have been known ages ago and to have 
been lost. The Englishmen who have been 
excavating the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
in Egypt have helped to an appreciation 
of that. They tell us that that king dates 
back three or four thousand years, but 
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even then they knew how to do a good 
many things well, made beautiful fyp- 
niture, beautiful jewelry, were skillf\| jy, 
the arts. How much they knew in Ey, pt 
in times as old as that and times much 
older we cannot tell, but the evidence we 
get of the knowledge of those days js 
very impressive. There were Egyptians 
probably who understood a good many 
things that are perplexing to Doctor 
Grant and Dean Inge, and it is so fx) 
from certain that the knowledge whic! 
the Bible reflected was inferior, espe- 
cially in mystical and occult matters, to 
the knowledge of our generation, tha 
probability leans the other way. 

The notion that the Europeans 
Americans of the nineteenth and twei 
tieth centuries are the first people on 
earth who ever knew very much is flat- 
tering to our self-esteem, but it is by 
no means well-founded. Arts perish 
Knowledge may be forgotten. The 
knowledge of Greece and Rome almos' 
disappeared off the earth in the Dark 
Ages to be revived later in the Renais 
sance. Back of that, the knowledge of 
Egypt perished in wars and was buried 
in the sand. All knowledge contempo- 
rary oranterior tothat seems to have had 
the same fate. Babylon and Nineve! 
are mounds. In Yucatan and Ceylon 
the remains of cities, beautifully adorned, 
lie in the jungles. Man known 
aplenty and yet he may be right—| 
think he is—in believing that his chance 
to add to knowledge was never so great 
as now. To avail ourselves of that 
chance it is necessary to keep the door 
open to discussion and above all things 
to get rid of war. War is the great de 
struction of everything—knowledge in- 
cluded. Multitudes of people deny that 
we can ever get rid of war, and it is true 
that all precedent is against it, but 
nothing is incredible that concerns man. 
People who think they have taken his 
measure and know what is possible for 
him and what not, know less about him 
than they suppose, for he constantly 
wriggles out of their calculations and 
accomplishes the unexpected. 
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German Marks 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


\ Y banker friend had a bored look, but 
I fixed him with an unwavering eve 
explained the Big Idea. 
German Marks, I said, at about fifty cents a 
ed—this being something more than a 


4 
I would buy 


ago—keep them on deposit right along, 
solvent German bank, at interest, until 
vot back to their old status. Of course, 
‘ight require a few years, and the interest 
antime would be low, but it would be of 
ompound cumulative variety, which mounts 
p in a perfectly amazing way (I had paid 
ome of that kind); and then an industrious, 
en if wrong-headed, race like the Germans 
would be coming back with both feet, in no 
time—the mark would recover its health and 
pristine vigor before we knew it. Convales- 
nee, in fact, had set in: there had been a 
in of three mills on the hundred in a week. 
Phat was a cent every three 
ind a third weeks, or fifteen 
nts a vear, and, of course, 
Why look 
Germany already! 
I paused to note the effect 
f my unanswerable logic. . . . 
It was interesting. Mere fi- 


started .. 


icial persons often seem to 
short on imagination. 
My friend spun a little re- 
lving paper weight on his 
sk and looked out of the 
dow on the soggy crowd 
it was mushing its way 
ough a perishing Novem- 
snow. 
Huh!” he said. 
I was going to require him 
explain that “‘Huh!” but 
cided to give him another 
ance, I judged he couldn't 
id any answer—any good 
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answer—and I was right: he didn’t really 
answer it at all; he only remarked 
absent-mindedly, I thought: 

“Do vou ever happen to notice that series 
of Goldberg’s, in one of the evening papers 
the series that ends with an old chap looking 
into another man’s head, with a telescope 
and remarking * No brains, no brains?’ 

It seemed clear that he wanted to change 
the subject. I felt he was rather jealous of 
my scheme—wished he'd thought of it first. 
I replied that I had seen that amusing series; 
then I said good-by, and not to make him 
feel any worse, went to another bank and 
bought a hundred thousand German marks, 
with the five hundred and some dollars I had 
been saving to buy a car with, because I 
wouldn't need the car before next summer, 
by which time I could, if I felt disposed, sell 
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out for enough to buy a great deal better 
One, also, probably a motor boat and a lot 
more things. I came away with a feeling of 
I had never owned a hun- 
When I 
noticed by the evening paper that marks had 
advanced seven mills to the hundred I was 


golden affluence. 
dred thousand of anything before. 


so sorry for my banker friend that I was 
moved to call him up, but he had left the 
office. Later I was glad, and I haven't had 
an impulse like that since. 

Most anyone will remember some of the 
things that were happening about a vear or 
We were still in 
time when I 


so after the big war ended. 


the midst of a grand bought 


those marks. Most prices were still at top 
notch. 


work for you and preserve either your cash 


You couldn't get anything human to 


or self-respect, you couldn't buy a suit of 
clothes, or a hat, or a necktie without negoti- 
the bank. The whole 


country, regardless of prohibition, seemed to 


ating a new loan at 


be on a permanent spree. You were told to 
buy now, buy now! Things were going to be 
higher, certainly never any cheaper. 

But then other things began to happen 
different things. A lot of obstinate persons 
refused to “buy now!” said they'd be derned 
if they paid war prices any longer. Luxuries 
hesitated: candy suddenly fell ten cents a 
Silk shirts that had been bargains 
at $11.00 were conspicuous in the windows 
at $6.98. 


pound. 


Honey-haired secretaries slumped 
from forty to fourteen dollars per wee k. 

I don’t know whether German marks were 
at this time considered a luxury, or not, but 
That 

high-water 


they acted exactly like one. seven 


mills advance mentioned was 
mark. They never really smiled again. They 
were in pretty poor health. In a little while 
vou could buy a hundred of them for forty- 
six cents, then forty; then they seemed to get 
a sudden disorder that was very disquieting 


If the mark had 


heretofore been regarded as a luxury, it was 


toa financier of my species. 


clear that the German government was not 
going to permit it to remain so. It was to 
be abundant, even in the humblest home. 
The printing presses were put on a double 
shift; a “‘basket of money” was no longer a 
figure of speech. When I picked up the eve- 
ning paper at the end of a few brief months 
of affluence and noticed that German marks 
were quoted at just about three for a cent, 
and on another page of the same paper ran 
across that ridiculous ‘No Brains” 
the my 


series of 


Goldberg's, memory of banker 
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friend’s irrelevant remark was 
irritating. 

Some suggestion of recovery Manile 
self at this time, even a hope of co: 
But then came another re}; 
dangerous and very lingering. The p 
the German mark dropped to thirty 
dred marks for thirty cents American 1 
Yet, even so, that 


cence, 


nation wasn't sat 


It seemed that every printing press 


- rich 
The stories we had heard of 


land had turned 


machine. 


into a get 


sian peasants going to market with 
barrows—not to bring home their pure} 
but to carry their rubles in—seemed | 
What 
world was the matter with Europe, any, 
It was 


that you could still really buy a good 


to be transferred to Germany. 
I decided to go over and see. 


with German marks, in Germany, if you lis 
enough of them, and I conceived the bra 
new and livu 
on mine for quite awhile, getting even, as 
were, by enjoying them at first hands. I ha 
been in Germany before, and remembe1 
rather 


Schwartzwald and Bavaria. 


idea of going over there 


some attractive corners, in the 
I really got as far as Switzerland. Swiss 
money was the highest of any in the world 
just then, and it took nearly a bushel 
marks to buy enough frances to pay a week’s 
But I have a weakness for litth 
carved bears and cuckoo clocks and yodlin 
so I lingered a little, it being spring, waiting 
for summer time. The mark showed a flicke: 
ing interest as the flowers came, and _ then 


board. 


By midsummer 
vou could buy five marks for a cent, then 
After that. 

I concluded not to go to Germany. 


seemed about to pass away. 


ten. 
T did 
not fancy the idea of starting out with a 
wheelbarrow when I wanted to get a haircut 
Neither was it necessary for me to go: Ger 
many came to me. 

To me came Germany allegorically, as it 
were, fair-haired, blue-eyed, ample of stature, 
Germania herself made flesh. She arrived at 
my pension with a trunk of astonishing size 
and on the second day made known its con 
tents. From her dress we had guessed that 
she was a widow, and she told us that het 
husband, killed in the war, had been a grea! 
artist. It was his remains, his art remains 
that filled the trunk. She hoped they would 
provide her with support. She had onc 
lived in America, and spoke English. 

My art education has been neglected 
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was perhaps the reason 
not appreciate her entire 
tion. There was variety 
h, Ill say that 

to fit every taste. 


some- 
Her 
hero had been a versatile 
s. I mentioned this fact, 
she eagerly agreed that 
was “nossing in art he 
| not make.” 
Her samples were evidence 
enough of that. There 
that unhappily sug- 


was 
{uary 
teda miniature Thiergarten; 
were paintings of sheep 
cattle and peasants and 
Rhine. 


necessary to 


castles on the Ger- 
ania thought it 
point out which was which, and 

en I suggested that the art- 


had 


seemed to vary his method of 


from time to time 
roducing objects, she turned “HE 
her eves upward with consider- 

able effect: 

“Ach, Gott, he make dem effery vay, ac- 
ording to his moot!” 

He had no end of moods, certainly, some 
of them calculated to invite violence at the 
But I could not 
one must be considerate 
We 


passed to quieter things. She produced pack- 


hands of the observer. 
wound Germania: 


of a defeated and bereaved enemy. 


ages of embroidery—he had made those, too. 
‘Ach, yes, indeed!” He was weiblich and 
turned to such things for ‘ Seelenruhe’’—for 
relaxation, as I gathered. Sometimes she 
had helped him, but no, her fingers were 
“Too heffy—they make only trouble.” I 
was not in the market for fancy work. Yet, 
I felt for Germania, and was inclined to 
acquire one of her treasures, especially as 
she said she would take payment in marks, 
almost at pre-war prices. That clause moved 
me to the verge of tears. I pointed to the 
assortment. 
“He 
must have done something between the two. 
Something that would employ all his gifts 
something decorative, or .. . 

Ah—I had struck the right note! Ach, 
Himmel, She dug down excitedly 
imong the embroideries, brought up a pack- 


“These are his extremes,”’ I said. 


ves! 


ige, tore off the wrappings and shook out a 
loud of black and gold, flung it effectively 
over a screen that stood handily near. 


“Sehen Sie!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ You see— 


VORK ON IT A 


— Peter Ncwalt- 


YEAR—ONE WHOLE YEAR!” 


vust der ting—his masterpiece! He vork on it 
one whole year! 
he sell to der kaiser, for Potsdam, 
for five tausend mark—gold, yves—when our 
mark was gold. Now—Ach, du heilige!” 
Her emotions overcame her. She lifted a 
corner of the drapery and turned it to the 
light. It was an effective thing, certainly. 
It was a pongee effect, with a silken sheen, 
its entire surface covered with an intricate 


a year One he do before— 


not so fine 


Persian design. It was easy to believe that it 
would take anyone a year to do, by hand. 
I examined it, marveling that even so great 
an artist as our dead hero could have done 
it in that way. It was almost as if it had 
been produced from engraved plates. My 
wonder grew, and I marveled audibly. Ja 
wohl, like engraving! so fine, so perfect, he 
had such delicate hand—you haf said it 
truly—a masterpiece!” 

I thought of one or two persons at home 
who might appreciate such a masterpiece of 
art, and timidly asked the price. She looked 
at me with a kind of helpless appeal that was 
very upsetting. Long ago, before the great 
war, an inferior example had brought five 
thousand gold marks. At the present rates, 
how much? Nobody had so many marks, 
what could one do? one must go back to 
one’s unhappy land, “Ach, Gott, yes!’ In 
the end and almost tearfully she quoted me 
a price of one hundred thousand marks. 
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It seemed like fate that she should name “Where's that thing you entered as a 
my exact capital, barring a slight accumu- — of art?” he asked in a tone that did not 
lated interest. I have a taste for mental my temperature. 
arithmetic, and a swift calculation convinced He had just come to it, and I feebly ty 
me that IL could do a noble deed and come out — back one golden corner to exhibit its p« 


ahead on it. The kaiser had paid the equiv- — tions. I thought trouble would begin a 
alent of twelve hundred dollars for his cur- point, but he barely gave it a glance. 
tain. My marks had cost me a trifle above “You needn't have put that down at 
five hundred. They were worth at present he said. ‘No duty on those things.” 
rates about one tenth of that figure. Under His words were reassuring enough, 
ordinary conditions it would never have oc- | there was something about his tone that ; 
curred to me to lay out my savings forahand- me a renewed, and different, chill. But 
painted drapery as a substitute for a motor course, he had been mistaken—one does 
car, but the idea took violent possession of refer to a great work of art in that inclus 
Ine now. I could do it and come out ahead. careless manner. 

Providence in the person of Germania had My sister-in-law dropped in as I was 
taken a hand in my affairs. The old chap packing my trunk, a dramatic moment 
with the telescope and his mournful dictum = IT was just lifting out the precious t! 
of “No brains—no brains” would take a which I had intended for her. Flungi: 
back seat. Would she take my check on — over a rocking-chair, I stepped back: 
Berlin? She would: T drew it hastily for “Well, what do vou think of it?” I 
fear she would change her mind. meaningly. 

Coming across the ocean, somebody got “Oh,” she said, “is it for me? I'm so g] 
from a wireless report that the mark had  Tve been wanting one of those things 
taken another fifty per cent drop, and my — didn’t know they had them over there, too 
satisfaction increased. J] was troubled a good Again that clammy feeling. ‘One of thos: 


deal about the customs and wondered if I things!” 


She talked like thecustomsexamine! 
dared declare how little I had really paid for “Do you mean to say there are more thi 
my treasure, or if I should properly enter it one of those things, as you call it, and t! 
as a work of art, duty free. I decided to do they are to be had over here?” I demanded 
the superior thing—that is to say, the latter. rather grimly. 
I had a clammy feeling, though, on the dock, “Oh, ves, indeed,” she insisted. ** They'r 
when the inspector began to dig down into — the latest thing. They call them Stamped 
my trunk, my list in his hand. Persians. They're made on this side, I lx 
lieve, but I) suppose thi 
ship them everywhere.” 

“And may Task how muc! 
they tax a person for one 
those things over here?” | 
asked feebly. 

“Oh, they're quite expens 
ive, Money-makers have 
them at seventeen-fifty, but 
you can get themat Tracey > 
for sixteen ninety-eight. | 
hope you didn’t pay mor 
than that.” 

And remembering the lat 
est quotation on “German 
marks, which I had notice: 
on the way uptown, and 
making a swift mental com 
putation, I said, rather indi! 
ferently, “‘No—I didn’t pa 
more than that—in fac! 

“pO YOU MEAN THEY ARE TO BE HAD OVER HERE?” considerably less.” 























Looking Backward 


Tacretia Borgia half way through her daily dozen 


The Scotch of It 
Two old Scotchmen sat by the roadside, 
talking and puffing merrily away at their 
pipes. 
*There’s no muckle pleasure in smokin’, 
Sandy,” said Donald. 
“How dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned 
Sandy. 
“Well,” said Donald, “ye 


smokin” yer ain tubacca, ye’re thinkin’ o’ 


see, if ve're 


the awfu’ expense, an’ if ve’re smokin’ some 
ther body’s, ver pipe’s rammed sae tight it 
inna draw.” 


Highbrow English 
KINDLY but 


* ™ landlady was inquiring of the professor's 


somewhat patronizing 
oung bride as to her prospective summer 
vuting. 

“Our plans thus far,” replied the bride a 
little distantly, “are only tentative.” 

“How delightful!” the landlady — ex- 
claimed. “I’m sure you will enjoy camping 
out more than anything.” 


Alleviating Circumstances 
Jenkinton asked the 


whose was in- 


you say,” 


“TP 


landlady, 
specting, “that a music teacher occupies 
That will not be very 


rooms he 


the next apartment? 
pleasant.” 

“Oh, that’s 
eagerly. ‘The 
children, and they make so much noise that 
you can’t hear the piano at all.” 


nothing, sir,” she replied, 


music teacher has ten 


Mathematics, Not Ethics 

T is the custom of a certain Western magis- 

trate, after having passed sentence upon 
the culprits convicted in his court, to give 
them more or less wise advice. 

On one occasion having before him a 
person convicted of theft, he started thus: 

“Tf you want to succeed in this world you 
must keep straight. Now, do you under- 
stand?” 

“Well, not quite,” replied the prisoner, 
“but if your Honor will kindly tell me how 
a man is to keep straight when he is trying 


to make both ends meet, I might.” 
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A Hint to the Wise 
¥ 


the highway one spring day 


Flitterby and Jones 


were crawling along 


where a few weeks before 
they had gone at top speed, 
Jones was moved to inquire 
why Flitterby drove his car 
so slowly. 


"Why, 


“every body's carry- 


explained Flit 
terby, 
ing home garden _ tools. 
You can't 


without riskinga puncture.” 


run over a man 


Their Patience Exhausted 
CLERGYMAN, 


has worked for many 


who 


4 


years among the neglected 
Kentucky, 


a family re 


hill people of 
tells of 
W hich 


union 


there terminated in a free-for-all 
fight. 


local justice of the peace, who questioned 


The offenders were taken before the 


an old woman as to the particulars of the 
fight. 
mountaineer’s 


Her description was typical of the 


attitude toward strife and 


bloodshed. 


* Well, judge,” she said, “Jim Howard got 
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a | 


Our Own Travelogues 


Natives fishing for sardines off the coast of Sardinia 


into an argument with Henry Gates. Hi 

smashed Jim over the head with a stick 
cord-wood and busted his head open. Th. 
Jim’s brother smashed Henry up wit! 
buteher-knife, and Dick Collins 
through the leg. Pete Lilly went at D 
with an ax, and then, judge, we just natura! 


shot 


got to fighting.” 








Only One 


“* What's your handicap, Mrs. Smythe ?” 
** He's just holing out over there” 











“What'd you do mister, run off the bridge?” 
“No, I just thought I'd fill my radiator” 


Youthful Logic 
\ ISS BOGGS, the teacher in elementary 
mathematics, looked hopefully about 
room. “Now, children,” she said, “I 
wish you to think very carefully before you 
auswer my next question.” 
rhe small pupils sat eagerly awaiting it, 


wide eyed, and in some instances wide 
mouthed. 
“Which would you rather have, three 


bags with two apples in each bag, or two 
hags with three apples in each bag?”’ asked 
the teacher. 

“Three bags with two apples in each bag.” 
said a boy in one of the last seats, while the 
class still debated as to the best answer. 

“Why, Louis?” 
there'd 
announced — the 


be one more bag to 
young 


Because 
bust,” practical 


mathematician. 


Clever Beasts 

T the table in a certain boarding-house, 

a student boarder, who had been read- 
ng the scientific notes in a publication on a 
side table, remarked: 

“More than five thousand elephants a 
year go to make our piano keys.” 

“My land!” exclaimed the landlady. 

Isnt it wonderful what some animals can 
be trained to do!” 
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A Witness’ Estimate of the Jury 
CERTAIN lawyer had found the witness 
44 difficult to manage, and finally asked 
whether he was acquainted with any of the 
men on the jury. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the witness, 
than half of them.” 

**Are you willing to swear that you know 
more than half of them?’ demanded the 
lawyer. 

“Why.” retorted the witness, “if it comes 
to that, I'm willing to swear that I know 
more than all of them put together.” 


“more 


Obeyed His Doctor 

N an out-of-the-way village in Scotland a 

man entered one of the mourner’s car- 
riages at afuneral. Opposite him was seated 
another man whom he did not recognize. 
Leaning forward, the newcomer said, “ Ye'll 
be a brither o’ the corpse.” 

“No,” replied the other. 

A minute later the man remarked, “ May- 
be ye'll be a cousin o’ the corpse.” 

“No,” came the answer. 

“Ye'll be a frien’ then,” suggested the 
man. 

“No,” said the man emphatically, “I’m 
nae relation, but I hinna been verra weel 
and the doctor ordered me to tak’ kerridge 
rides.” 








A Dear Old Lady FI 


“Good-by, Conducter; say good-by 


He Knew the Jury 

\ R. KLEVERLEIGH, the attorney for 
. the defendant, had made a masterly 
plea When he concluded nearly everybody 
was in tears. The jury, made up of hard- 
headed, weather-beaten old countrymen on 
whose ears oratory and sentiment fell like 
snowflakes into a warm chimney, was un 
moved, The other attorney took their 
measure at a glance. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, coolly, “let it be 
understood to begin with that J am not 
boring for water.” 


$ 


‘rom The Country 


to the motorman for me, please” 


By Inference 

Ar an amateur performance a “turn” con- 
- sisted of a series of imitations of popular 
actors, one of whom chanced to be present 

After the show the ambitious amat: 
sought an introduction to the professional 
and asked hopefully: 

“Did you see my imitation of you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind giving your impressior 
of my art as shown in that impersonation’ 

“Well, my boy,” said the professional 
“one of us is awful!” 
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Charles Hanson Towne has recently 
rned to editorial work, and is now Fiction 
Editor of the Metropolitan Magazine. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, since her graduation 
n Vassar College, a few 
perhaps the most distinguished poetical 
writing of any woman in America. <A 
sequence of seventeen sonnets by Miss Millay 
|| appear in a subsequent issue of the Mag- 
azine. Konrad Bercovici makes his first 
ippearance in Harper’s MaGazine. His pub- 


years ago, has 


lished short stories have had the special 
commendation of the O. Henry Prize Com- 
mittee and Edward J. O’Brien. E. Dorset 
is the author of “The Builders” and other 


verses published from time to time in the 


Magazine. 


Agnes Repplier is among the most dis- 
tinguished of American essayists. She resides 
in Philadelphia. Her best known books are 
The Fireside Sphinx, Compromises, A Happy 
Half Century. Arthur Sturges Hilde- 
brand gives some personal account of him- 
which is the first of several 
adventurous 
W. iH. 


Vagabond, is 


self in his article, 
that 
deep-sea journeyings in a small boat. 
Davies, poet 
one of the most interesting and picturesque 
of present-day English men of letters. 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, after a long 
absence from the Magazine, has returned to 
the theme and manner of bis early 
in Harprr’s, which their setting in 
the foreign quarters of San Francisco. He 
is the author of two novels, The Blood Red 
Dawn and Broken to the Plow Anne 
Goodwin Winslow is a writer whose verses 
have appearing in the past year in 
many of the principal magazines. She is the 
author of “‘A New Anthology” and “The 


will describe his recent 


and sometime 


stories 


have 


been 


Caretaker,” which have appeared in the 
Magazine. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has, for 
nearly a generation, utilized her New 


England background for short stories, many 
of which are now classics in American litera- 
ture. She resides at Metuchen, New Jersey. 
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Gamaliel Bradford concludes his series 
of * Damaged Souls” but the 
Editors are glad to announce that they have 
already arranged for further of his delightful 
biographical studies. Ethel M. Hewitt is 
a name frequently chronicled in these pages. 
She resides at Streatham, London, England. 


in this issue, 


Harold H. Armstrong is better known 
under his pen name, Henry G. Aikman, as 
the author of Zell, a novel which made 
him widely known to the American reading 
public two vears ago. Mr. Armstrong now 
resides in New York and is devoting himself 
exclusively to literary work. Philip Curtiss 
and Winifred Kirkland have shared honors 
*Lion’s Mouth.” Fred C. Kelly, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
proposes to give some biographical notes 
regarding himself as a literary free-lance. 
Edward S. Martin, who occupies the edi- 
torial chair of Life as well as the “Easy 
Chair” in this Magazine, was recently tend- 
ered a dinner by his classmates at the 
Harvard Club, New York, in recognition 
of his long and distinguished literary career. 
Albert Bigelow Paine has his residence 
alternately in Bronxville, New York, and 
here and there in Europe. The episode of 


before in the 


who resides at 


the German marks, in the Editor’s private 
suspicion, may have some basis in fact. 
oe oe & 
A request from Mr. Charles Caldwell 


Dobie comes too late for us to comply with, 
but we reprint his letter, which will prove of 
interest to readers of his story, “The Fallen 
Leaf,” in this issue. 

When “The Fallen Leaf” is published, would it 
be possible to have a parenthetical note just under 
the title “Dedicated to Frank L. 
Mulgrew”’? 

Mr. Mulgrew gave me 
Observing an old man rifling a garbage tin one 
day, he said to an artist friend: “I must tell 
Dobie about that—he’ll make a story of it.” To 
which the friend objected that no writer could 
out of such a slight incident. 


as follows: 


the germ of the story. 


make a_ story 
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Mulgrew insisted that I could do it, and they put 
up a wager on the outcome. Mulgrew’s artist 
friend does not know yet that he has lost his bet, 
nor shall he until the story is in print. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES CALDWELL Doster. 


Echoes and reverberations from Mrs. 
Gerould’s “The Land of the Free,” in the 
January issue, still continue. Typical letters 
from the many which are still being received 
are the following two Indiana and 
Kansas: 


from 


Hoosier Motor Club, [npraAnapo.ts, Ind. 

Dear Harper’s—For your publishing in your 
January issue “The Land of the Free” I wish to 
thank you. 

Every 100°, American in the United States 
ought to send a wire of thanks to Mrs. Gerould 
for this noble attempt to free us from the hydra- 
headed hypocrites that have all but killed Amer- 
icanism in America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARGARET NOBLET 
Et Dorapo, Kan 

Dear Harper’s—The article, **The Land of 
the Free,’ by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, in 
the January issue of Harper's MaGazine, is the 
finest literature I read on 
It is wonderful, 


piece of have one- 
hundred-per-cent: Americanism. 
and if the American public could be induced to 
read it, ponder it, and especially study this one 
piece of writing, they could get an intelligent 
answer to the condition of our country to-day. 

I am wondering how many instructors in our 
schools, teaching current events or history of this 
period, will use that article. 

I could not resist writing you about it, and hope 
we may have more of the same standard. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. B. Ivte. 

The Editors are glad to inform the writer 
of this last communication that her wish is 
speedily to be gratified. Mrs. Gerould has 
written an equally trenchant criticism of 
certain other aspects of present-day Amer- 
icanism entitled “Hollywood: An American 
State of Mind.” This will appear in the 
May issue. 


Derpy Line, Vt. 


Dear Harper’s—In and Other- 
wise,’ in the March Harper's, the only comment 
from Vermont, about Katharine Fullerton Gerould’s 
article, was distinctly against it; 


** Personal 


probably you 
Vermont 
scribers in praise, but as you did not print them, 
I cannot tell, and so I feel that I ought to write 
and let you know that at least one reader in this 
state read the article with a great deal of pleasure— 


have received other letters from sub- 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


even though, as will likely be the case, this 
gets farther than your desk. 

“The Land of the Free” 
article; 


was more thar 
it got at the root of one of ow 
important problems, showed the problem 
all its ugliness, never stressed the facts, » 

them if anything, and pointed the one 

showing us that it was the only way out 
only way the United States can ever beco 
it was in the past, “The Land of the Free.’ 

is a curious parallel Mrs. Ger 
article and Governor Smith's speech wlh« 
freed Jim Larkin; 
Americanism 


bet ween 


both preached good, 
Americanism in the 
best sense of the word. 


highest 


I-wish and hope that this article could 
brought out in pamphlet form and distribut: 
over the country; I would gladly send for co; 
myself and distribute them to friends; the ar 
should be read by every American; it should lx 
read in every high-school and college in the 
“The Land of the Free” is not only the n 
important article that Harper’s has printed | 
year, but also the most important, I believe, that 
any magazine has printed. 

As a judge of the kind of criticism it is receiving 
it is only necessary to read the comments in fay 
Which ones have the 
breadth, which ones come from those 


and the ones against it. 
greatest 
who are in a position to know the damage th 
limitation of free speech and thought is causing: 
The criticisms in favor, every time. 

Harper’s MaGazine has rendered the America: 
public a service of rare importance in printing this 
article, Mrs. Gerould deserves great credit for her 
and both should get th 
Harper's has but 
again proved its right to the high place it has in 
Would that we had 
more conservatives who were as liberal as Mrs 


courage in writing it; 
praise they are entitled to. 
the affections of its readers. 
Gerould! I could write more on this, could tell 
you of my own experiences, but what is the use? 
Mrs. Gerould has said all that is necessary, and it 
would to a large degree be but a confirmation of 
what she has so ably said. I should like to convey 
my sentiments to her in person, but this being 
impossible, I must do it this way and hope that 
she will see it. 

I could not close this letter with anything like 
satisfaction were I to forego speaking of some of 
the other features which you have given your 
readers this year. Gamaliel Bradford’s series of 
“Damaged Souls” are delightful, and it was with 
the greatest regret that I learned that the nex! 
one is the last. Please give us more of thes 
delightful pen pictures. These pictures make thi 
men they treat live for us and help us to under- 
stand and sympathize with them, help us to 
realize that, after all, they were human beings 
subjected to strong test, wherein perhaps the) 
failed; but who can say that we readers would 
have acted any better, or as well, under the same 
circumstances? 

Sherwood Anderson's fine story, ‘‘ The Sad Horn 
Blowers,”” was an additional proof of my convi« 





PERSONAL 


at he will soon become one of our very best 
more of his Wilbur 
but I cannot speak of it; 


rs. Give us stories. 
el Steele’s story 
ven't the words to describe its haunting 
Suffice to say that I look forward to more 

em with the greatest pleasure. And all the 
stories, each one of which is worthy of 
il mention, but again HarpeEr’s 
Stephen Leacock’s plays are just as 
{ as his ““Nonsense Novels,” and that is the 
iest praise that can be given. Fred C. Kelly, 
his essay on laziness, deserves special mention, 

nd here it is!’ Edward S. Martin is ideal in ** The 
tors Easy Chair;"’ you couldn't have a better 


prove 


macy. 


1 there. 

Nineteen-twenty-three is indeed a banner year 
for Harper’s and you, as Editors, deserve the 
plaudits and support of all your readers. 

Most sincerely yours, 
G. E. Hearn. 


On a preceding page the Editors have 
announced that in this issue Gamaliel Brad- 
ford concludes his series of ** Damaged Souls,” 
which has been one of the most interesting 
features of the Magazine for the past five 
months. 

Edwin Bjérkman, the distinguished 
Swedish author and critic, pays the follow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Bradford’s achievement: 


Dear Harper’s—I am reading Mr. Bradford’s 
“Damaged Souls” with intense interest. I regard 
the series as one of the most brilliant and impor- 
ant contributions found in any American mag- 
zine for years. Apart from their exquisite style 
and their profound understanding of human 
nature, they represent a form of writing and 
thought that I believe to be particularly needed 
n our country. Please convey to Mr. Bradford 
my most respectful and cordial compliments. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwin BJORKMAN. 


Los ANGELEs, Calif. 


reader who has 
enjoyed Bradford’s — earlier 
samples of “* Damaged Souls” express her surprise 
it his attempt to fit Thomas Paine into his series 
ind her satisfaction at the perfect alibi for the 
soul of Thomas which his paper has unwillingly 


i¢ hieved? 


Harper’s—May a 
Gamaliel 


DEAR 
greatly 


Mr. Bradford, whose sense of fairness requires 
lim to absolve Paine of the most damaging charges 
brought by his hostile biographers—intemperance 
ind untidiness—is not too intolerant of his lack 
of early training, and his naive confidence in his 
own reasoning powers—and the rest is all to the 
yood! 

If I had never heard of Thomas Paine before I 
should lay down this article convinced that he was 
in honest, courageous, unselfish, enthusiastic soul; 


AND OTHERWISE 
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if not a great thinker, at least handicapped by 
being several generations ahead of his time, since 
“in social (and should we not add _ religious? 
reforms he was a pioneer in much that scandalized 
his own age but is realized or soon to be realized in 
ours.” 

The world is catching up with Thomas Paine. 
His rating improves with every decade. When he 
appeared at the heavenly bar of justice it is much 
to be doubted that the God he believed in enrolled 
him with the damaged souls. 

After all, rebels are rather difficult subjects to 
manage. Satan, even in Milton’s pious hands, 
came out the hero of the piece; and Mr. Bradford 
closes with a faint, pathetic longing for a touch of 
the rebel quality so marked in this “*damaged 
soul.” 

Very sincerely, 


IRENE M. Mean. 


Human inertia seems to be a subject close 
to the public’s heart. Seldom has a piece in 


the “Lion’s Mouth” evoked such a chorus of 
response as Fred C. Kelly's recent defense 
of laziness in the February issue. 
letter in hearty agreement with him: 


Here is a 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 

Dear Harper’s—Hail to the  far-seeing 
prophet! Behold the Moses of the martyrs! It 
has been left to Fred C. Kelly to tear away the 
false curtain of misunderstanding and inappre- 
ciation which has enveloped “the chosen” these 
many ages. Come forth, O World, and acknowl- 
edge that laziness is a sign of genius! 

Hail to our champion! Has he not delivered us 
from our long bondage of scoff and derision? The 
millions of thy brethren (for we claim thee as one 
of us, and we are legion) bow down before thee in 
ineffable gratitude. How long have we borne 
the contempt of our more industrious, though less 
intelligent, fellowmen in seemly submissiveness! 
Our love for the easy chair and a book we have 
regarded as a weakness, and we have been prone 
to hide this disgraceful failing under a pretext! 

But now we stand in a new glow of self-respect 
We are forever done with these disgraceful shams. 
Let it be known to the universe that we are lazy, 
yea, and proud of it! Our ingenious devices for 
conserving our energy are the criteria by which 
our future greatness may be augured! 

And, lo, instead of scorn and condemnation 
with which we have formerly been met, our 
beloved family and friends shall look upon us 
with increasing awe and long-deserved respect. 
Seeing us comfortably ensconced on the daven- 
port, leisurely reading, they will stop their own 
tiresome activities to nod approbation and to 
murmur, “Tis the mark of all scholars and 
genius. So it was with the immortal Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith and Mark Twain.” 
Who knows but that one of them may steal up 
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to us with fear and trembling 
the future celebrity 
our head? 


lest they disturb 
to place another pillow at 


Blessed be the lazy for they shall command the 
respect of all men. 
Sincerely yours, 


Guapys Haircut. 


Newserau, Ind 
Dear Harper’s—Mr. Fred C. Kelly’s article, 
* The Wisdom of Laziness,” in the “Lion’s Mouth” 
for February is instructive as well as amusing. 
But will you allow me space to correct him on a 
single point? Referring to the story of Lazy Ned, 
as found in McGuffy’s Fourth Reader, Mr. Kelly 
states that there is no existing record of his after 
life. Doubtless Mr. Kelly was not dependent 
upon his school reader for Friday afternoon pieces 
to speak, otherwise he would have been more 
familiar with the poem which ends as follows: 


Thus he would never take the pains 
To seek the prize that labor gains, 
Until the time had passed; 
For all his life he dreaded still 
The silly bugbear of up hill, 
And died a dunce at last. 


There must be a vast army of living men and 
women whose young minds have been shaped by 
the molding influence of these school readers. 


Yours very truly, 


EpWarbD S. JONEs. 


The Editors are always happy to acknowl- 
edge their obligation to HARPER’s readers who 


pass on expressions of their approval to 
others—particularly when they send copies 
of the Magazine to their friends to prove 
their contentions. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Mr. Frank J. Wilstach, the compile: 
well-known Dictionary of Similies, 
Leacock “‘fan,”’ recently sent two iss 
Harper’s to his brother Paul, the biog: 
of Richard Mansfield. His gift « 
this pleasant tribute: 


I got the two Harper’s. I think they ; 
best numbers of HarPER’s l’veever seen. Le 
Gamaliel Bradford, Gerould! Wonderful 


To which Mr. Wilstach appends, as p 
script to the Editor: “I agree! Th: 
why I sent them!” 


The following amusing incident, entitled 
“Paging a Magazine,” we take the liberty 
of reprinting from the New York Globe: 


The business man dropped into a comfortable 
chair in the lobby of the uptown hotel, and having 
a few minutes at his disposal called a boy, and said 
briefly, ‘Get me Harprer’s Monruty.” 

And then he sank deeper in his chair, enjoying 
the first quiet minutes he had had for some tin 

Some time passed, and suddenly he stirred him- 
self to wonder where the boy with his magazin 
had gone. With the newsstand not very far aw 
it seemed as though he might reasonably be ex- 
pected to return some time that afternoon. 

And then his ear suddenly caught the monotor 
ous, expressionless drone of a boy paging some on 
He listened. Then, thinking that he hadn’t re: 
heard what he thought he had, he sat up and 
listened again. 

There was no doubt about it. The boy wa 
disappearing round a group of palms crying 
lustily, “‘ Paging Mr. Harper’s Monthly! Paging 
Mr. Harper’s Monthly!” 








“The Good 


MAXWELL 


Good Maxwell manu- 
facturing is scientifically 
organized, down to the 
last man and the last de- 
tail of every department, 
with one and only one 
object in view. That ob- 
ject is to put so much 


more into the car than 
the publichasbeenaccus- 
tomed to getting that 
anyone can recognize 
thesuperiority under the 
hood and in the chassis, 
in appearance, perform- 
ance and running cost. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885 , Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE INVISIBLE GODS 
By Edith Franklin Wyatt 


DITH FRANKLIN WYATT has cre- 

ated in her novel, The Invisible Gods, 
characters so real and so human that 
Galsworthy’s Man of Property springs to 
mind. As in Galsworthy’s great novel, one 
does not merely read about Miss Wyatt's 
characters; one lives with them, learning to 
know their faults and idiosyncracies so well 
that everything they do 


thought of all the ‘Il as recovering, and ; 
tured all convalescence as lasting about 
days.” 

Maisie matures into a healthy, sensi}| 
young woman who sees things pretty clearly 
as they are, while Jo, who becomes a noted 
surgeon, is of the stuff that social martyrs are 
made of. As his name, Three-Eyes, would 
indicate, he looks into 





and say and are seems 
supremely natural. 
Like Galsworthy, she 
has created a family into 
which 
us, and then seemingly 
withdraws while 
people, as near to us 


she introduces 


these 


as our daily associates, 
struggle to achieve love, 
success and happi- 
ness. 
Invisible 
story of 
around 


Gods is a 
life in and 
Chicago, told 





with exquisite under- 


standing and humor. In 
the opening chapters, 
the reader meets Jo and 
Maisie and their cousin 
Hancock when they are 
children. Hancock nick- 
names the trio, in one of 
his imaginative childish 
games, One-Eye, Two- 


eel 


things too deeply for 
his own peace. Hancock 
calls him a 
unfortunate Hamlet of 
morbid, spiritual and 
physical inquiry.” 
Judge Marshfield, the 
father of Maisie and Jo 
is as real as the young 
people themselves, and 
in his 
loveable. 


“sort of 


way, just as 

Consider this 
bit of characterization. 
Mrs. Marshfield 
just remarked that 
Hancock’s wife married 
the first time only to 
get away from her 
mother: 

“Clarissa!” exclaimed 
Judge Marshfield 
sadly. “You must re- 
member, as a man said 
in my court 
in seeking to retain 


has 


to-day, 








Eyes, and Three-Eyes, 
and throughout — the 
vears that follow, Hancock remains, indeed, 
One-Eye, Maisie, Two-Eyes and Jo, Three- 
Eyes. 

Hancock adopts writing as his career. 
The reader feels that this could not be other- 
wise, after meeting him as a fanciful child, 
fond of using large words. He is erratic, 
charming, whimsical, and lives in a rose- 
colored world of his own creating. “He 


EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 


custody of a child for a 
client— 

‘A mother is a mother still, 

The noblest thing alive 

“TI must admit,” Judge Marshfield con 

tinued in hasty parenthesis, with his fatal 
habit of just veracity, “I could not, after all, 
give the child to the maternal parent’s cus- 
tody. Evidence plainly showed the defend- 
ant to be an alcoholic. Had been before th: 
courts three times for shoplifting.” 
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Surely the Big Novel of the Spring 


TRODDEN GOLD 2, Howarp VINCENT O'BRIEN 





The Chicago Tribune says: 


t is a book which has the same appeal that ‘If Winter Comes’ 


had. ... A story of real people, though not of commonplace ones. You will like everyone 
it. . . . It is just the work that the reading public will be happy to find, I wager, and it 


will be a best-seller.’ 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘ ‘ Vrodden Gold’ : 
Altogether it is One of the most refreshing books of the year.” 


“Tt is with a feeling of thankfulness that we perceive in this work 


excellent characterization. 
The Boston Transcript says: 


has interest, much clear thinking and some 


. feeling of decent reticence concerning the intimacies of life, good, well-bred writing and 


tandards of wholesome respectability. 


TUMBLEWEEDS 
By HAL G. EVARTS 


The New York Herald says: ‘‘Mr. Evarts has done 
om ng very well worth while in this book. . . 
roadly conceived and well executed picture of 
a turning point in American 
1 y ‘the last dash of American home 
veade rs.’ It has an epic qualit a simplicity. dig- 
ty and directr ness that give it real distinction 
It is a book of lasting v —, 
econd Printing. $1.75 


THE CODE OF THE 


KARSTENS 
By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


Frederick oO" Brien, author of “White Shadows in the 
South Seas * says: “It isasuperb and honest story of 
a man’s way with women. There is more real color 
and frank delineation of characters than in a score 
of other novels. . . . It is as far from ‘ Main Street’ 
as the Bois de Boulogne Fourth Printing. $2.00 











*Trodden Gold’ has many excellencies. 


” 


Fourth Large Printing. $2.00 


THE TYRANNY OF POWER 
By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


The author of “ The 1. and of Deepe ning Shadow” 
has here written a rovel of force and absorbing inter 

est, having the West Vv irginia coal fields for its 
background. It is the story of a man’s supreme effort 
to live down the stigma of an undeserved criminal 
record and to carry out the spirit of the brotherhood 
of man. $2.00 


THE ISLE OF RETRIBUTION 
By EDISON MARSHALL 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger say “In ‘The Isle of 
Retribution’ Edison Marshall has graphically de- 
picted the experiences through which the = pered 
son of wealthy parents saved his soul. . . . Mr. Mar 
shall has written before of the Arctic but never be 
fore has he drawn more graphic scenes of the white 
desolation of that region.” 

The New Y ork Times says: ‘*The Isle of Retribution’ 
is a thrilling tale of romantic adventure in the far 
North that can be recommended to readers."" $1.75 








Earlier Publications that are Still in Demand 


THIS FREEDOM 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


225th Thousand. $2.00 





iF WINTER COMES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


397th Thousand. $2.00 
PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Fifth Printing. $1.90 
THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
By COSMO HAMILTON Fifth Printing. $1.90 
1492 By MARY JOHNSTON 


Sixth Printing. $2.50 








Third Printing. $2.00 








These books for sale at ali booksellers. 


THE FOG 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


Sixth Printing. $2.00 
THE PUPPET SHOW OF 
MEMORY ; By MAURICE BARING 


Fourth Printing. $5.00 
THE SUPREME COURT IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 
By CHARLES WARREN 


Three Volumes. Third Printing. $18.00 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 


Fourth Printing. $2.50 
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THE ART-MISSION—ARTISTICALLY GROUPED 


ND the beauty of it is that 
popular prices adorn these book- 
=X cases ... They always express 
good taste. Their glass doors 
completely protect books from dust and 
dampness. And in any room in the 
house they are decorative . . . For your 
spring “‘pick-up,’”’ see Globe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases now. They grow 
with your books, a real advantage . .. 
Popularly priced, everywhere! 


LET US HELP— 
vill gladly send our 
booklet of Unusual 
Decorative Effects for 
Addvess: 
Bo 11-4 at 

Cincinnati, 

. 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 


New York . Chicago . Boston . Detroit ., Cleveland 
New Orleans . St. Louis 


Philadelphia Washington 








What is wisest to do with our 
boys and girls during the 
summer months ? 


An interesting and authoritative 
article under this title may be 
found in the Summer Camp Sec- 
tion immediately following the 
School pages. 








There is much that is dramati 
Invisible Gods. In spite of its warm hu: 
there is an epic quality to it 
makes it a panorama of American | 
incident, the book is always near ey 
things. In theme, it is as lofty as the ¢\, yu 

But why talk of incident, theme, anid +}, 
like, when one can go forth with On 
Two-Eyes and Three-Eyes, watch then 
and see each according to the will 
invisible gods, find what life has in 
Here is a novel which beckons you into {}y 
fold of a Middle Western family. Here ar 
people waiting to welcome you and to becony 
a part of you. 


THE IMMIGRANT’S DAY 
IN COURT 
HAT truth may not only be strange; 
than fiction but more romantic as we'll 
is proven by Kate Holladay Claghorn 
her important contribution to Americaniza 
tion, The Immigrant’s Day in Court. 

This book is the ninth in the Harper 
Americanization Studies. It follows th 
immigrant from the port of entry, throug! 
the different troubles which are liabl: 
befall him and which call for the inte: 
vention of the law. It shows what manner 
of justice is meted out to him when he ap 
pears as offender, defender or in many of the 
other guises which bring him into our courts 

Miss Claghorn’s achievement is memor 
able in that she has realized that her sul 
ject is one of human equations as well as 
statistics. As Basil King has said: ‘Ther 
is a perpetual element of romance in the lift 
of the immigrant. Romance brought him 
here.” 

None of this romance is overlooked by 
Miss Claghorn, nor, on the other hand, has 
she sacrificed any element of accuracy which 
makes The Immigrant’s Day in Court 
an invaluable document for the social worker, 
the lawyer, and the man or woman who is 
interested in naturalization. 

In her introduction, Miss Claghorn points 
out that the immigrant’s relation with thie 
law and its administration are as important 
as any other factor in his assimilation. She 
also points out that for every immigrant 
who actually comes into relation with the 
law, there will be a hundred other immi- 
grants who will know about the case and be 
influenced by it in his own feeling about our 
laws and about our country. 





THE BOOKSHELF 


\s instructor in Social Research at the 
w York School of Social Work, Miss 
whorn was admirably equipped to make 
investigations which supplied her with 
material for this book. 





KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


to give an impression of the interest, the 
scope, the understanding, the adequacy of 
The Immigrant’s Day in Court. 

The author discusses, with many inter- 
esting ramifications, the following subjects: 
Money Troubles; Family Troubles; The 
Foreign-Born Offender; The Approach to 
the Courts; The Court; Developments in 
the Minor Courts; The Immigrant Work- 
ingman Before The Court; Special Pro- 
vision of Law Relating to the Aliens; The 
Immigrant Law; The Deportations of 
1919-1920; Means of Adjustment. 

A striking feature of The Immigrant’s 
Day in Court is the generous number of 
concrete cases which are cited. These take 
the reader into every type of court before 
which the immigrant appears, from the 
Court of Domestic Relations to the Criminal 
Court. 

“When the immigrant is finally brought 
into relation with the American court, civil, 
or criminal, as plaintiff or defendant, what 





It is impossible * 





An Important Literary Event 





OLIVE SCHREINER 


Author of “Dreams, 


“The Story of an African Farm,” etc. 


has left a notable and charming 
book, the last of her imagina- 
tive writings (except a novel to be 
published later). It is entitled 


STORIES, DREAMS 
ann ALLEGORIES 


and is written in prose that lives before the 
eye, poignantly beautiful, full of moving, 
rich pictures, stirring the imagination 
hoe ery page of the book is worth read- 
. Here is the soul and mind of a 
wom an who saw dveahe and felt tremen- 
dous . A rich aftermath for which we 
are th noktul -Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
International Book Review. $1.75. 


FAMILY 


By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 





Author of “Goshen Street,” etc. 


Where Old New England Stands Now 
would be a true sub-title for this novel which 
sharply contrasts the old social traditions 
with the modern views. “veryone who 
knows New England at all knows just such 
a family as lives j in these pages. 4. Hamilton 
Gibbs says: “It is not too much to say that 
Wayland Williams is the Galsworthy of New 
England. ‘Family’ is admirably conceived 


’ ‘ 


and executed.” $2.00. 


SCISSORS 


By CECIL ROBERTS 





A novel of Youth in all its vigor, hope and 
beauty. “Scissors” is the nickname of the 
hero, an English lad, first met under the 
burning suns and turquoise skies of Asia 
Minor, then seen in his English school and 
then as a journalist in London. His mag- 
netic personality and whole-hearted love of 
life make him the most attractive character 
we’ve met in years. $2.00. 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. 











New York 
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does he find there? How far does it meet the 
needs of exact justice in his case, and inspire 
him with the respect for law, the confidence 
in our institutions of justice, that he should 
have as a loyal member of the community?” 
Miss Claghorn asks in the first paragraph 
of her chapter, ‘‘ The Court.” 

The author does not answer the above 
question in a prejudiced manner. Her atti- 
tude is neither a defense of the immigrant 
nor of the American Court. Rather, she 


escorts the reader from one court to ano! 
where all manner of immigrant cases 
being tried, from that of the Italian w. 
man who pleaded that he never hit his 
“except when she got very fresh” to cases of 
burglary, larceny and murder. 

In the closing chapters, however, 
author states her conclusions in no evasi 
In fact, The Immigrant’s Day 
Court is an amazingly well-rounded book, 
satisfying from every angle, 


terms. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


RED LEWIS PATTEE, Professor of 

American Literature in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, says startling things in 
his The Development of the American 
Short Story. 
ments that the American short story began 
in 1819 with Washington Irving, and not 
with Poe, as is commonly believed, and that 
©. Henry worked “without truth, without 
mora! consciousness, and without a philos- 
ophy of life.” 


Among them are the state- 


Professor Pattee concedes that O. Henry, 
single-handed, has influenced the direction 
of the short-story current. But he indi- 
cates that this influence was not for the 
better, in such paragraphs as the follow- 
ing: 

“By 1910 the short story had become a 
subject for study in American 
‘ Short-story 


distinct 
colleges and universities. 
art was found to be peculiarly teachable; 
it seemed to have all the elements of an 
exact science, with laws as arbitrary and as 
multitudinous as those governing bridge 
whist, and it had, moreover, the added 
stimulus of contemporaneousness and of 
personal conjecture. Why not be an O. 
Henry yourself and make money? Here 


were the rules. College professors of the 


short story advertised their courses by 


statistics of the number of stories sold by 
the class the preceding year. Correspond- 
ence schools in short-story writing sprang 
up, and their students were assured a 
lucrative market after a given number of 
lessons by mail. Everywhere the em- 
phasis was upon the mechanistics, upon 
manner, upon a technique that one might 
learn from books. It is noteworthy, how- 


ever, that none of the makers of these 


elaborate handbooks have also made short 
stories of distinction.” 

Speaking of Poe’s contribution, Professor 
Pattee says that the world of the short 
story had been discovered and that Poe 
was the first to make an accurate chart of 
the new regions and to demonstrate how this 
chart might best be used. 

“Poe,” he explains, “‘was the first 
consciously to avail himself of a short-story 
technique, the first to formulate this tech 
nique into a system.” 

There is scarcely an outstanding short- 
story writer, dead or living, who is not re- 
freshingly discussed by Professor Pattee. He 
speaks of Henry James, “‘who worked never 
by impulse and seldom with emotion,” of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose stories, even 
his early ones, ““must be read by one who 
would follow the evolution of the American 
of Bret Harte, “‘who did 
perhaps six distinctive things for the short- 
story form”; of Ambrose Bierce, “an 
individualist, a man deliberately out of step 
and defiant’’; of James Lane Allen; of “the 
revolt of Hamlin Garland’’; of Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, Kipling, Margaret Deland, 
Richard Harding Davis, Jack London. 


short story”’; 


The short story, the author reminds us, 
has been the one literary form that 
America has evolved and_ presented to 
the world; it has taken a place in America 
at least where it threatens all other literary 
forms. 

There is a soundness and a vision in this 
particular book about the short story 
which makes it practically a history of 
American thought and American life. 


THEODORE BROOKEs. 
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